











This study of the key political 
problems of West European in- 
tegration is the first in Soviet 
scientific literature. The author 
presents a critical overview of 
bourgeois and reformist concep- 
tions of a political integration of 
West European countries as well 
as a comprehensive exposition of 
the grounds underlying the Soviet 
Union’s position on this problem, 
and that of other socialist coun- 
tries. 

In particular, he considers the 
historical background of the first 
state-monopoly associations of 
Europe’s capitalist countries; ana- 
lyses the social and political con- 
sequences of EEC institutions’ 
activities for the peoples of Com- 
mon Market member-countries, 
the EEC’s role in international 
relations, and plans for further 
extending political integration 
within the framework of the EEC 
and for admitting other West 
European countries. 

The author has made use of ar- 
chives and other documents and 
political studies published in 
West European countries and the 
United States. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is not surprising that at a time when there 
are two fundamentally different approaches to 
global policy—one of holding back the arms 
race, strengthening peace and detente, and one 
of undermining detente and whipping up the 
arms race—-an important role belongs to the 
problems of European policy. From a political 
point of view Europe is one of the world’s most 
important regions where two military and polit- 
ical groupings are directly facing each other. 
But it is also there that much has been achieved 
in strengthening the basis of lasting peace. 
The general recognition of existing state boun- 
daries and of their inviolability and the general 
adoption in 1975 of a multilateral code for 
peaceful relations and mutually advantageous 
cooperation among states by the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe have exert- 
ed a fundamental influence on the international 
situation. 

Subsequently, when clouds began to gather 
on the international horizon and the forces 
opposing a further reduction of international 
tensions became much more active, the signif- 
icance of the agreements that were adopted by 
the European Conference in Helsinki became 
even more apparent. In 1981 the CPSU’s Twenty- 
Sixth Congress noted the emergence of new and 
serious threats to peace in Europe resulting 
from NATO's aggressive course. The Congress 
noted the particular importance of a continued 
adherence to the course charted in Helsinki in 


meeting the vital interests of Europe’s popula- 
tion. 





The general course of developments on the 
European continent is the result of a new balance 
of world forces: the principle of peaceful coexis- 
tence among states with different social structures 
has begun to gain strength and acquire specific 
economic and political embodiments. It is pre- 
cisely this that does not suit the most aggressive 
imperialist forces whose own course derives 
from a refusal to recognise the present world’s 
realities and accept the objective process of a 
global renewal that is accompanied by the so- 
cialist community’s growing role, power, and 
authority. That course also derives from a fur- 
ther intensification of the general crisis of capi- 
talism, a deepening of social contradictions 
within capitalist countries, and more intense 
contradictions among the imperialist powers 
themselves. In addition, the ruling circles in the 
United States, while viewing the world in terms 
of their own capacity to dominate other states 
and peoples and impose on them desired actions, 
have adopted a world policy designed to aggra- 
vate international tensions that places particu- 
Jar emphasis on Europe, where the agreements 
adopted in Helsinki are repeatedly subjected to 
severe tests. 

NATO’s decision to deploy new American 
medium-range nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe have added further strength to these 
tendencies and created a menacing political 
climate throughout the entire continent. 

Together with other members of the socialist 
community the Soviet Union has repeatedly 
stressed the danger of allowing West European 
countries to become engaged in the reckless 
policy of the most aggressive circles in the 
United States. In particular, the CPSU’s 26th 
Congress has emphasised that “a ‘limited’ nuc- 
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lear war as conceived by the Americans in, say, 
Europe, would from the outset mean the certain 
destruction of European civilisation”.! 

A striving to carry out policies that would be 
independent of Washington has gained strength 
in a number of West European states. Through- 
out Western Europe public opinion demands 
that their governments reply constructively to 
the Soviet Union’s call for resolving through 
negotiations all the problems of international 
relations that are now a source of deep concern. 

In the speeches and publications of many po- 
litically influential West European columnists, 
scientists and politicians the idea of pursuing a 
West European policy that is independent of the 
United States and that seeks to strengthen peace 
throughout the continent is directly linked to 
a more rapid process of so-called European 
construction within a more comprehensive in- 
tegration framework. 

Discussions of “European construction” touch 
on a multiplicity of aspects of that complex 
socio-economic and political phenomenon and 
express a diversity of views concerning the pro- 
spects of integration, its significance for the 
destinies of West European countries, and par- 
ticularly its influences on the course of inter- 
national relations—both in Europe and through- 
out the world. 

It is, of course, above all the task of the peo- 
ples of Western Europe themselves to provide 
an answer to that set of questions. But this 
also concerns peoples beyond the boundaries of 
Western Europe. For the actual course of events 
over the entire European continent will depend 
on the actual contents that will be given to the 
policy of West European integration. 

This is the vantage point from which the read- 
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der may be interested to learn the Soviet stand 
on the further course of West European inte- 
gration. In such a context the author has sought 
to trace that policy's origins and development 
and to present the grounds that underlie the 
position of Soviet researchers towards its im- 
plementation and towards the various tendencies 
that have become evident within “European 
construction” itself. 


Section I 


THE ORIGINS OF THE POLICY 
OF WEST EUROPEAN INTEGRATION: 
MYTHS AND REALITY 


The origins of the policy of West European 
integration have been considered in numerous 
monographs and short studies published in Eu- 
rope and the United States. A number of them 
seek to show that the emergence of today’s 
European Communities is the result of specific 
objective regularities that have been active 
throughout Europe’s history. For example, the 
European Cultural Centre’s Director, Dénis de 
Rougemont, believes that there has been a ten- 
dency towards Europe’s unification for twenty- 
eight centuries and that “United Europe is 
not a current manoeuvring, economic or politi- 
cal, but an ideal towards which the best and 
most far-seeing European minds have aspired 
over thousands of years.”! In listing the names 
of past political leaders and thinkers who have 
proposed a variety of projects of cooperation 
among the peoples of the European continent 
the authors of such works mention Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, the Abbé de Saint Pierre and Victor 
Hugo as persons who expressed that tendency and 
who were carriers of an undefined “European 
Spirit”. 

Without delving into the actual origins of 
projects to develop closer relations between 
Europe’s states and peoples it is important to 
note the striving of “European” historians to 
make use of the idea of “European Spirit” and 
other equally irrational categories the moment 
the question arises as regards the Soviet Union’s 
attitude towards West European integration. 





In the distant past some Western researchers 
are trying to find illustrations to the proposition 
that there are deep differences in the historical 
destinies and respective “civilisations” of West 
European and East European countries. In a 
three volume collection of English and French 
historians published by Oxford University and 
entitled The European Inheritance it is asserted 
that “the Great Europe of the geographers—the 
Europe which stretches from the west coast of 
Ireland to the Urals and from the Nord Cape to 
the south coast of Sicily—has always been a 
spatial rather than a mental and _ historical 
unit... there has always been a cleavage between 
an eastern and a western half”.2 West European 
peoples are ascribed specific properties deriving 
from their “Western Christian civilisation”, 
which alone is supposed to have inherited the 
culture of Antiquity. A different set of proper- 
ties are then sought among the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. In the words of André Siegfried, the 
French Academican, “Eastern mysticism” and 
“Slavic dynamism” contradict the West’s true 
spirit so greatly that should “European civili- 
sation become inspired by Russia it would cease 
to be Western civilisation” .’ 

But such artificial attempts to divide Europe 
simply point to their authors’ unwillingness to 
recognise the integral unity of the global histor- 
ical process and the general objective regulari- 
ties that govern the development of human 
societies. Similarly, the juxtaposition of Western 
“Christian” and Eastern “Byzantine” cultures 
and the denial of close interdependence among 
all European peoples is a crude distortion of 
historical reality. To exclude Tolstoy, Tchaikov- 
sky, Dostoyevsky or Prokofiev from European 
culture violates common sense. The assertion 
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that there exists an eternal hostility between 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and those of 
“United Europe” is therefore equally unfounded. 
As the authors of The European Inheritance state, 
there have always been two Europes. “Our 
present social and political division, new in 
its immediate form, has an older and even more 
stubborn division for its background.”4 

It is the view of “Europeanist”” historians that 
a tendency towards the unification of West 
European countries gradually gained in strength 
through a continuing struggle against national- 
ism that in addition to the immanent properties 
mentioned earlier was also stimulated by specif- 
ic economic and political causes. In particular, 
Edouard Bonnefous, the French historian, be- 
lieves that in the course of time nationalism and 
the existence of national states become the prin- 
cipal cause of economic and social as well as 
political and military contradictions and con- 
flicts, including the First World War. That 
war, it is argued, made especially clear the need 
to overcome nationalism and create a supra- 
national order.6 In his Europe’s Twenty-Eight 
Centuries de Rougemont stresses that there was 
a rebirth of projects to unite Europe following 
the First World War.® 








Chapter 1 
BETWEEN TWO WORLD WARS 


Europe was the First World War's major 
battle-field. For many European states that war 
ended in economic ruin, chaos in international 
economic relations, a sharp decline in industrial 
output and mass unemployment. 


The end of the war and the conclusion of a 
peace treaty was followed by an intensified ri- 
valry among victorious powers. Differences in 
rates of development in capitalist countries 
increased sharply. A now stronger American 
imperialism sought to establish its dominance 
over weakened European countries, and this 
tended to intensify contradictions between the 
USA and its former European’ allies. Contradic- 
tions between Great Britain and France also be- 
came sharper as each sought to achieve a leading 
role in Europe. 





The Contradictions 
of the Post-Versailles System 


The victorious powers’ severe economic and 
political struggle to assert a dominant position 
on the European continent was accompanied by 
an arms race and threatened to produce another 
war. Similarly, relations between the victorious 
powers and the defeated countries, and especially 
Germany, carried the threat of international 
conflict. Having defeated Germany, the United 
States, Britain and France preserved German 
imperialism’s military-industrial potential. With- 
in Germany the very same forces that initiated 
Germany’s aggression in 1914 retained political 
power. 
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It was during the First World War that a so- 
cialist revolution took place in Europe’s largest 
country, Russia. A new state appeared that 
immediately announced its adherence to unprec- 
edented democratic principles in international 
relations. These were developed by the founder 
of the first socialist state, Lenin. 

An analysis of the new age that began with 
Russia’s October Socialist Revolution led Lenin 
to conclude that a prolonged period of coexist- 
ence and struggle between the world’s two 
socio-economic systems—one socialist and the 
other capitalist—would inevitably follow. It 
was Lenin’s view that in the interests of both 
socialism and the entire human race the histor- 
ical dispute between them should be resolved 
through peaceful methods rather than through 
war. Beyond this, the very nature of the 
world economy within which the socialist and 
capitalist economies operate requires specific 
economic, scientific, technical and also cultural 
relations between states of different systems. 
Both socialist states and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population in capitalist countries 
are interested in developing such relations and 
avoiding war. In describing the new Soviet 
state’s relations with capitalist countries Lenin 
emphasised that “...we fully anticipate a peace- 
ful attitude, not only on the part of the work- 
ers and peasants of all the countries mentioned, 
but also on the part of a huge section of the 
reasonable bourgeoisie and the governments”.’ 
It is from these objective regularities that both 
the possibility and need for a peaceful coexistence 
and cooperation of socialist and capitalist states 
derives in resolving specific problems. 

The Soviet state continues to apply the scien- 
tifically grounded orientation on the peaceful 
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coexistence of states with differing social systems 
in its relations with the capitalist world. Like 
its struggle to assert democratic principles in 
international relations this policy is aimed at 
establishing a world situation that would en- 
courage the development of still closer relations 
among all countries and peoples. 

The first socialist state’s earliest foreign 
policy document, namely, Decree on Peace, 
which was written by Lenin, condemned deci- 
sively all forms of compulsion and force in rela- 
tions among nations. In its detailed programme 
for terminating the war and establishing a just 
democratic peace through the collective efforts 
of all countries it declared the full equality of 
all states and peoples, respect for their sover- 
eignty and independence, and non-interference 
in their internal affairs. In an address to the 
Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets on 8 No- 
vember 1917, Lenin emphasised the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s striving to negotiate with all states 
and pursue good-neighbour policies and conclude 
economic agreements with all countries. 

The Soviet Government lent substance to that 
general policy at an International Economic 
Conference in Genoa in 1922. It proposed a 
comprehensive programme for Europe’s economic 
rehabilitation and also for avoiding the threat 
of war through a general reduction in levels of 
armament and in the size of armed forces. The 
Soviet delegation called for a coordination and 
integration of efforts to re-establish and recon- 
struct economic relations disrupted by the war, 
and to increase living standards in order to secure 
peace on the entire continent. The Soviet dele- 
gation’s position was that ideological differences 
should not prevent a continued exchange of all 
embodiments of human creativity in the non- 
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military sphere of material production. Subse- 
quently, these proposals were further elaborated 
through additional Soviet foreign policy initia- 
tives. 

The example of Russian workers in ending 
the suffering of the imperialist war and of social 
injustice through a socialist revolution proved 
to be highly contagious in Europe’s other capi- 
talist countries. This explains the imperialist 
governments’ fear of revolutionary influences 
of the Soviet government’s example and of its 
genuinely democratic peaceful foreign policy, 
and their class hatred of the world’s first social- 
ist country. At the same time the more far- 
seeing representatives of bourgeois Europe’s rul- 
ing circles realised that in the situation that had 
developed the threat of a new military conflict 
was the principal source of danger for the capi- 
talist system. In particular, in a study entitled 
The Decadence of Europe, a former Italian Prime 
Minister, Francesco Nitti, noted: “...as each 
day passes, Europe sinks rapidly into decay... 
Europe after the war, when the vanquished have 
been disarmed, would have more men under 
arms than before the war... Europe is already 
seething with preparations for fresh wars... One 
problem alone, therefore, dominates the life 
of the world—-peace.”® 

To explain the contradictions of bourgeois 
society a number of bourgeois theoreticians 
developed the idea of a “European crisis”. 
A leading ideologist who attributed the develop- 
ment of contradictions in Europe to some kind 
of “European crisis” was Oswald Spengler, 
German philosopher. In his The Decline of the 
West, he replaced the issue of capitalism’s in- 
herent defects with that of specific features in 
the current development of one of the world's 
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main regions.® Such an approach is still followed 
by many bourgeois researchers in European 
history whenever they consider general tenden- 
cies in Europe’s social development, particu- 
larly in its international relations. They attribute 
to a “crisis of Europe” phenomena that in fact 
derive from the operation of the objective gen- 
eral regularities that govern capitalism in the pe- 
riod of its general crisis. In their view such a 
“crisis of Europe” resulted from the appearance 
of a socialist government in Russia. In particu- 
lar, Pierre Renouvin, a French academician, 
asserts that “following the First World War, 
the ‘decline of Europe’ was a dominant trait 
of international relations... Material losses that 
weakened the economic and financial potential 
of European states; the declining prestige of 
Europeans; an undermining of liberal capitalism; 
a crisis of traditional civilisation, since the emer- 
gence of a communist regime has begun to threat- 
en the foundations of existing political, economic 
and social arrangements—such are the traits 
that produced the ‘decline of Europe’”.!° 

At the very same time Lenin noted the under- 
lying objective basis of these phenomena. “The 
old bourgeois and imperialist Europe, which is 
used to consider itself the hub of the earth, has 
decayed and burst in the First World War like 
a putrid boil. No matter how it is bemoaned by 
Spengler and all the enlightened philistines 
capable of admiring him (o: at least studying 
him), this decline of the old Europe is only an 
episode in the history of the fall of the world 
bourgeoisie which has grown fat on imperialist 
robbery and the oppression of most of the earth’s 
population. ”!! 

In avoiding an analysis of the actual causes 
of economic difficulties and social and political 
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conflicts, bourgeois theoreticians sought ways to 
overcome these contradictions and _ conflicts 
through a unification of Europe. They attributed 
economic crises and unemployment to the exist- 
ence of customs barriers between European 
states as well as to the loss of the Russian mar- 
ket. They believed that the dismantling of 
customs barriers would strengthen the economy, 
overcome the agrarian crisis and unemployment, 
and also establish “social peace” creating higher 
wages as well as higher incomes for farmers.!? 
In such a context proponents of Europe’s econom- 
ic unification believed that an end to socialism 
would constitute an “effective means” for over- 
coming the “crisis of Europe”. In 1930, France’s 
Prime Minister, André Tardieu, expressed the 
view that “Europe in 1930 is merely a vestige 
of Europe in 1914. The Russian revolution 
deprived our continental community of nearly 
one half of its area, thus reducing its capacity 
for revival”.18 

To provide for the security of European peo- 
ples who feared new wars, advocates of the “Eu- 
ropean Idea” proposed a political alliance of 
Europe’s capitalist states. They believed that 
within such a framework issues relating to fron- 
tiers between capitalist countries, to ending the 
arms race, and to overcoming the danger of war 
would find simple solutions. In the view of 
some proponents of a “United Europe” such a 
new entity was needed to avoid a mythical 
“threat” to “European civilisation” from the 
USSR. 

It is characteristic that the very first projects 
for implementing the “European Idea” related 
explicitly to aggressive military objectives. Al- 
ready in the fall of 1919, shortly after the signing 
of the Versailles Treaty, which formally ended 
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the division of Europe’s capitalist countries into 
two enemy camps, a politically active German 
industrialist, Arnold Roechberg, proposed a plan 
that stirred strong emotions for creating an 
Anglo-German-French consortium to “exploit 
Russia’s natural resources” in which American 
monopolies would also participate. It was an- 
nounced at the height of the Civil War in Soviet 
Russia, when White Guards and interventionist 
armies were seeking to stifle the new Soviet 
Republic. Shortly afterwards, in 1920-22, to- 
gether with Hoffmann, who was a German Gen- 
eral, Roechberg proposed to West European 
governments that they form a European army 
for a crusade against Bolshevism. In a book 
published in 1922 he sought to show the inevita- 
bility of a struggle of some relatively large 
coalition of European states to overthrow the 
Soviet government.!4 The German militarists 
viewed this plan as a means of using anti-com- 
munism to revive Germany’s military potential. 
But the victorious powers did not accept it at 
the time. Subsequently, in seeking “equal mili- 
tary rights” from their Western partners, the 
German imperialists repeatedly reverted to this 
aspect of the “European Idea”. 

In taking advantage of the greatly reduced 
power of its European rivals and initiating an 
economic expansion in Europe, American im- 
perialism, too, used the idea of a “United Eu- 
rope” to its own ends. Defeated Germany became 
the principal recipient of transfers of American 
capital. As they invested billions of dollars in 
the German economy and restored the economic 
basis of its military potential, American monop- 
olists ignored the resulting danger. Instead 
they sought to transform Germany into a forward 
base for achieving a position of dominance in 
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Europe. American monopolistic circles encouraged 
Germany’s participation in a wide variety 
of projects concerned with the creation of anti- 
Soviet blocs of European capitalist states. 


The Emergence 
of the Pan-European Movement 


American monopolies gave particular support 
to activities of the Pan-European Union, an 
organisation founded in the mid-1920s by an 
Austrian count, Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi. 
As early as 1923 he proposed a plan for the crea- 
tion of a “Pan-European” economic and political 
union by Europe’s capitalist states, including 
Germany. This would serve, in his view, to 
maintain peace, counteract the development of 
economic crises, and guarantee “European civi- 
lisation” from the threat emanating from the 
Soviet Union.15 This is the type of propaganda 
that was disseminated by R. Coudenhove-Kaler- 
gi’s Pan-European Movement. It received active 
support from monopolistic circles, prominent 
bourgeois political parties and some European 
social-democratic parties. The author of this 
study has made use of documents from that 
Movement’s archives in reconstructing its his- 
tory. 

The first Pan-European Congress met in Vienna 
in October 1926. Its more than 2,000 delegates 
came from 24 countries. F. H. Allen, an American 
diplomat and Director of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Panama, attended 
as an observer from the United States. Character- 
istically, “Russian democracy” was represented 
by Kerensky, the former head of the Provisional 
Government that was overthrown by the October 
Revolution of 1917, and who called for a crusade 
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against the USSR. The Congress adopted the 
programme of Pan-European Union, based on 
drafts prepared by Coudenhove-Kalergi. It es- 
tablished a Central Council consisting of repre- 
sentatives from “national committees”. After 
the Congress, numerous Pan-European organisa- 
tions suddenly appeared like mushrooms after 
a new rain. 

That required considerable financial resources. 
On 15 October 1926, Coudenhove-Kalergi wrote 
to Allen that the Movement’s future depended 
on American financial assistance.!® 

As the volume of American subsidies increased, 
so did the influence of US monopolies over 
the Pan-European Union's activities. This was 
effected through an American Committee for 
Cooperation with the Pan-European Union, whose 
members included such persons as General H. Al- 
len, J. W. Davis, the US Ambassador to London, 
G. Swope, President of General Electric Co., 
and Felix Warburg and Frederick Allen, repre- 
senting banking circles. The committee regularly 
informed the United States’ ruling circles of the 
Movement’s activities. In particular, the docu- 
ments produced by the Vienna Pan-European 
Congress (1926) were circulated among members 
of the United States Senate and of the House 
of Representatives and leaders of the Republican 
and Democratic parties as well as journalists. 

In subsidising the Pan-European Union the 
United States placed particular emphasis on its 
anti-communist orientation. The nature of its 
activities can be seen from a document circulated 
by Coudenhove-Kalergi in late 1931—at the 
height of the world economic crisis—among 
selected representatives of Western business cir- 
cles. Entitled “Memorandum Concerning the Eu- 
ropean Crisis and Possibilities for Overcoming 
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It” it emphasised that “in Central Europe the 
crisis has become a crisis of capitalism”. In 
such a context it was proposed that a conference 
of European capitalist states be urgently con- 
vened in order to “unite Europe” against Bol- 
shevism. Coudenhove-Kalergi warned that “the 
new Russian Five-Year Plan is preparing an 
improvement in standards of living at a time 
when the continuing crisis is casting European 
masses into poverty and unemployment.” The 
Memorandum pointed to the threat of a revolu- 
tion that could be initiated by Europe’s masses 
under the influence of the example of Russia’s 
working class, and stressed that “logically anti- 
Bolshevism cannot exist without Pan-Euro- 
peanism”.1? 

The monopolistic circles in the United States 
that financed the activities of the Pan-European 
Union sought to use it to assist American eco- 
nomic expansion in European capitalist coun- 
tries and also camouflage such activities. When 
Coudenhove-Kalergi was only beginning to es- 
tablish relations with the United States, E. Ru- 
mely, a New York banker, noted explicitly the 
importance of that particular aspect of the Pan- 
European Movement’s activities for his country’s 
business circles. Writing on 10 June 1925, he 
noted: 

“I recognize, of course, that Pan Europe will 
increase the bargaining power of European coun- 
tries in tariff matters, against us in America, 
but it also will increase the wealth of Europe 
and make it a good market. It will give 
to our manufacturers with branch factories 
an opportunity to transfer their development 
in one step to the European  continent.”18 
At the Pan-European Congress in 1926 F. Allen 
addressed an urgent call to its participants to 
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overcome tariff barriers in Europe and establish 
a European Economic Union. This, he explained 
in a letter to Coudenhove-Kalergi (21 October 
1926), was the task of the Pan-European 
Movement.!® 

While lending support to the Pan-European 
Movement and guiding its work into desired 
channels, American imperialist circles thus exert- 
ed an active influence on various types of po- 
litical activities initiated by Europe’s capitalist 
states in the name of “unification”. 

Political efforts seeking to achieve a transition 
from post-Versailles Europe to a “United Eur- 
ope” are rightly associated with Aristide Bri- 
and, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Already in 1926 he established a close contact 
with Coudenhove-Kalergi and in 1927 became 
the Pan-European Union’s Honorary Chairman. 
In German political circles the “European Idea” 
received particular support from Gustav Stre- 
semann, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. These 
efforts are closely linked with the policies that 
both officials were pursuing at that time. Its 
landmarks were the Locarno Agreements, con- 
cluded in 1925, and the proposed plan (1930) 
to create a “Pan-Europe”. It is noteworthy that 
these efforts were consistently formulated in 
terms of pacifist slogans. In particular, in the 
Preamble to the Memorandum concerning the 
establishment of a European Federal Union 
circulated to European governments and the 
United States and published in the press on 
19 May 1930, A. Briand justified the need for 
such a Union through references to the “threat 
to the political, economic and social peace in 
Europe, produced by the state of disharmony 
in which Europe’s overall economy continues 
to find itself”, The Memorandum then asserted 
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that “the situation was never so favourable, 
and indeed never so urgent for establishing a 
collective organisation in Europe. The resolu- 
tion of the major material and moral problems 
produced by the last war will rapidly free a new 
Europe from its heaviest psychological and 
economic impediments”.2° As for the actual 
meaning of such pacifist formulations a vivid 
explanation was provided by Briand himself in 
a conversation with a leading journalist, Gene- 
vieve Tabouis. “Under a democratic structure 
one must always offer a basis for the fantasies 
of individuals. One must provide food for their 
imagination.” It should be added that this 
phraseology did mislead some dedicated defend- 
ers of peace and genuine democrats at the time, 
who wished to encourage close relations between 
all European peoples. 

In their references to the pacifism of that 
period’s bourgeois diplomacy current Western 
historians misrepresent the actual meaning of 
post-Versailles efforts to “unite Europe”. In par- 
ticular, the American authors of a monograph 
entitled Twentieth Century Europe, C. Black 
and E. Helmreich describe the Locarno Agree- 
ments and the proposal for a “Pan-Europe” as 
an attempt to reduce tensions and produce a 
relative prosperity on the European continent.” 

Today the actual substance of the Locarno 
Agreements is made clear by the German archives 
on the Locarno Conference? which have now 
been published. This was an attempt to reduce 
the growing contradictions of the Versailles 
system at the expense of the Soviet Union. 
Reactionary Western circles hoped to create an 
integrated bloc of European capitalist states 
in which Germany would also participate and 
push German imperialism eastwards, against the 
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USSR. Austen Chamberlain, the British Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs who was one of that 
policy’s founders, noted in a secret note on 20 
February 1925, that the aim of these agreements 
was to “define a security policy in spite of 
Russia and in fact because of Russia”.24 
Actually the Locarno Agreements, which were 
concluded on 16 October 1925 by the govern- 
ments of Britain, France, Germany, Italy and a 
number of other European states, and which 
contained formal “guarantees” relating to Ger- 
many’s borders with France and Belgium, legal- 
ised the aspirations of German imperialists in 
the East. In effect, the planning of Locarno 
encouraged the unleashing by the German mili- 
tarists of a war against the USSR. It was pre- 
cisely with such a war that the secret consul- 
tations of Western diplomats at Locarno were 
concerned and that were subsequently hypocriti- 


cally described as a major contribution to the 
cause of peace. 


The Project for a European Federal Union 


Most Western historians and writers have 
interpreted the attempt to create a “Pan-Europe” 
as a noble effort designed to assure peace and 
security.25> In particular, L. Amery, a former 
British Secretary who participated in Pan-Euro- 
pean activities over a period of thirty years, 
viewed Briand’s project as a natural continua- 
tion of the Locarno “system of mutual security 
against all aggression in Europe.” In his memoirs 
Amery wrote that had the Locarno Agreements 
been supplemented by “the creation of some 
general political and economic European system 
on Commonwealth lines, such as Briand advo- 
cated, the Locarno Agreements might well have 
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laid the foundations of a stable and enduring 
European settlement. ”26 

The inter-war history of Europe’s capitalist 
states’ policy of unifying Europe reveals a strug- 
gle between two tendencies in their relations. 
Lenin observed that “...two trends exist; one, 
which makes an alliance of all the imperialists 
inevitable; the other, which places the impe- 
rialists in opposition to each other—two trends, 
neither of which has any firm foundation.”2? 

While the common class hatred of socialism 
of European reactionaries united them into a 
common camp, deep differences in the economic 
and _ political interests of individual states as 
well as inter-imperialist contradictions under- 
mined their efforts at “unification”. 

In the case of France's ruling circles the policy 
camouflaged by a “Pan-European” terminology 
represented an attempt to set up a bloc of 
European states around a Franco-German alliance 
led by France. They sought to impede Ameri- 
can expansion and British influence in Europe 
through an agreement between French and Ger- 
man monopolies. The first post-Versailles decade 
was marked by the establishment of a number of 
international cartels on the continent that be- 
came leading proponents of the idea of an eco- 
nomic unification of Europe. At the time of the 
creation of the Steel Cartel on 30 September 
1926, its members believed that they had taken 
the first step in creating the economic equivalent 
of the United States of Europe. The French and 
German imperialists viewed the cartel itself as 
a prototype of future “United Europe.” The 
French side was represented in the cartel by 
the Comité des Forges, while the German side 
was represented by the Vereinigte Stahlwerke. 
The latter was one of the most powerful German 
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monopolies. Its enterprises had been recon- 
structed and modernised with the help of foreign 
capital, American capital above all. 

All-Europe cartels also developed in other 
industrial sectors, such as the production of 
potassium, chemicals, ammonia, copper, wire, 
zinc, cement, and so on. Their members were 
primarily industrialists of the European conti- 
nent, although American and British industrial- 
ists participated in the copper and railway 
rails cartels. Because American and British mo- 
nopolies were the European cartels’ major ri- 
vals many of their members sought to block 
American expansion in Europe through a system 
of general customs tariffs and divide such a 
protected market among themselves. Thus, on 
the one hand the slogan of an economic unifica- 
tion of Europe was used to impede imports from 
the United States, and on the other, to join 
forces in opposing the penetration of American 
capital into the European economy. 

In part the ideas of a “United Europe” were 
also directed against Great Britain. In most 
cases British monopolies did not participate in 
European cartels. In particular, Britain did not 
enter the Steel Cartel that was formed by com- 
bining corresponding industrial sectors in each 
country. The degree of centralisation of the 
British iron and steel industry was considerably 
less than that of France or Germany. In addi- 
tion, the slogan of an economic integration of 
the countries of the British Empire was popular 
at that time and competed with that of an eco- 
nomic integration of Europe. 

The hopes of French reactionary circles that 
European cartels would create a stable “com- 
munity of interests” among French and German 
monopolies proved to be completely unfounded, 
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Even though German monopolists did seek up 
to a point to protect their European markets 
from American competitors, they used their 
membership in cartels primarily to strengthen 
their own posilion with regard to their French 
partners. Such German apostles of a Franco- 
German “Pan-European” policy of close co- 
operation as Carl Duisberg, the chairman of 
the German Imperial Union of Industrialists, 
and Carl Bosch, the director of IG Farben, were 
closely associated with representatives of the 
American monopolies from whom they received 
generous loans that helped them strengthen their 
position. This inevitably served to intensify 
contradictions that eventually produced a dis- 
integration of cartels. 

French reactionary circles sought to forge a 
Pan-European bloc of capitalist states by fright- 
ening their partners with a mythical “Bolshevik 
threat”, “a decline of Europe” and “a decline 
of civilisation”. In fact, it is precisely the efforts 
of imperialist partners in that collusion to make 
use of the integration of Europe to smooth over 
their own contradictions on the basis of a com- 
mon class hatred towards socialism and, in the 
event a “Holy Alliance” were set up, to try to 
settle these contradictions at the expense of the 
world’s first socialist state, that defined the 
socio-political content of these plans. The noisy 
campaigns by anti-communists reflected not so 
much a fear of Europe’s revolutionary democratic 
movement as a striving to frighten their part- 
ners with the “threat of Bolshevism”. 

In particular, such a prevalence of the highly 
Specific political and economic interests of the 
Participants in the bloc over their common class 
Interests could be seen in the rejection of propo- 
Sals for a limited sovereignty of member-states. 
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The preamble to Briand’s project of a European 
Federal Union emphasised that the proposed 
union could in no way affect the sovereign rights 
of member-states. Of course, a mere declaration 
of the absolute sovereignty of proposed members 
did not guarantee respect for their sovereignty 
in practice. The structure of the European Union 
proposed by Briand was based on that of the 
League of Nations: a European Conference, a 
Political Commission and a Secretariat. Accord- 
ing to the draft, the European Conference made 
up of representatives of all European member- 
states of the League of Nations would be the 
principal representative and guiding body of 
the union. An executive body was to be attached 
to that Conference as its Permanent Political 
Commission. It was planned to create a Secreta- 
riat to maintain contact between member gov- 
ernments. 

Wide currency was also given in the 1920s 
to projects for establishing an “International 
Government” that would be independent of na- 
tional governments. These plans received much 
support from a number of socialist leaders, 
including Léon Blum. But European monopo- 
lies had not yet become so weakened during the 
interwar period as to renounce the use of national 
flags in defending their interests. The general 
crisis of capitalism had not yet reached a stage 
at which Europe’s bourgeoisie would turn for 
help to the stronger imperialism of the United 
States to save the capitalist order. Proposals 
for a “supranational integration of Europe” 
would certainly have been rejected by European 
governments. This explains the above-said fea- 
ture of Briand’s plan as compared with later 
projects. 

In deliberately emphasising imperialism’s class 
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hatred of socialism, France’s reactionary ruling 
circles underestimated the power of inter-im- 
perialist contradictions. 

‘The concrete historical conditions attending 
these attempts to integrate Europe were marked 
by the efforts of one of the major participants 
in the collusion, namely, French imperialism, 
to retain the Versailles system, and the opposite 
striving of another, namely, German imperial- 
ism, to put an end to the Versailles Treaty. 
While French ruling circles entertained illusions 
concerning the possibility of finding a “common 
denominator”, German ruling circles used the 
negotiations for a “United Europe” largely for 
tactical purposes. Their own credo relating to 
an integration of Europe was stated vividly in 
the words of A. Rochling, a leading industrialist. 
“A real European unity... will be achieved by 
a couple of military strokes by a leading nation, 
or else it can never become a reality. Force is 
inevitable in such a case. And what nation 
except the Germans could do it?’”?8 

In Great Britain active proponents of an in- 
tegration of Europe included L. Amery and 
W. Churchill. They advocated the organisation 
of a joint struggle of European capitalist states 
against the national liberation movement in the 
Colonies as well as against the Soviet Union and 
the revolutionary workers’ movement. At the 
time a tendency to strengthen the competitive 
position of British monopolies by establishing 
a closed economic union of countries within the 
British Empire was also gaining strength among 
Britain’s ruling circles. In this way specific 
economic and political interests created in Brit- 
ain a negative attitude towards the Pan-Euro- 
pean project. 

In the United States Pan-Europe’s anti-Soviet 
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orientation met with the support of the press 
and even of official declarations of Walter Edge, 
the United States’ representative in Paris.2 
The American press responded favourably to 
Briand’s attempts to consolidate “the existing 
political and social order” and “strengthen the 
European economy”, for it thought that this 
would contribute to the deriving of profits from 
American credits and capital investments. The 
New York Times expressed support for a “new 
joint policy” in relation to Europe, “a continent 
with 12 million unemployed with active revolu- 
tionary doctrines being preached everywhere and 
practiced at its door, spending 6 billion dollars 
every year on armaments against its component 
parts, with tariff walls everywhere...”8° 

The economic aspects of Briand’s proposal were 
studied and approved by ruling circles in the 
United States long before its publication. Al- 
ready in the summer of 1929, Coudenhove- 
Kalergi informed a number of leading American 
capitalists about it. In September 1929, after 
Briand first presented it to the League of Na- 
tions, US Assistant Secretary of Commerce Ju- 
lius Klein, who was close to President Hoover, 
made a special declaration concerning plans for 
a European Customs Union. He stated that the 
United States was interested in the creation of 
such a union because, he said, it would increase 
the purchasing capacity of European countries. 
Iie emphasised that “the old world... is our best 
customer, since she absorbed last year no less 
than 46.3 per cent of our total exports”. This, 
according to a letter from, Rumley, a New York 
banker, to Coudenhove-Kalergi, Klein reflected 
the position of the United States government.®! 
American ruling circles did not fear the compe- 
tition of European capitalist states forming a 
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tariff union. In the view of Robert Brookings, 
the director of an economic research center in 
Washington, “our tariff laws profess to provide 
for such a measure of protection of our industries 
as will equalize the disparity in cost production, 
resulting from low European wages”.®? 

Quite different was the US attitude towards 
France’s desire, which was clearly expressed in 
Briand’s Memorandum, to assign a_ political 
role to a European integration and use such a 
union to strengthen her own position on the 
continent. This ran counter to the interests of 
American imperialism, and the United States 
applied continuous pressure on France to obtain 
a number of concessions in favour of Germany. 
American policy was deeply hostile to French 
imperialism’s attempts to transform Germany 
into a junior partner by retaining the Versailles 
status-quo. 

This explained the efforts of American ruling 
circles, who approved of the official objectives 
of a “United Europe” stated in the Memoran- 
dum, to lend a different embodiment to the pro- 
posed settlement in Europe. The American plan 
for an integration of Europe was described in 
the US bourgeois press, and in particular, by 
Walter Lippmann, a well-known journalist. In 
July 1930 he wrote in Foreign Affairs that 
“the present relation of states in Europe is not 
stable. France is deeply conscious of the fact 
that she has occupied a place in the European 
System since the Armistice which is precarious 
because it does not truly represent her relative 
Strength. The military strength of Germany is 
an anomaly... My guess is that France herself 
will modify the doctrine as the European system 
evolves away from the post-war settlement, and 
that in the course of time she will seek her sec- 
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urity not in a vain attempt to organize collec- 
tive force, but in the acceptance of a more stable 
European equilibrium. I venture to suggest that 
Mr. Briand’s scheme for a United States of 
Europe is a framework being prepared to con- 
tain a change of French policy”.3? This was 
a relatively clear formulation of the American 
conception of Pan-Europe, namely, that the 
creation of such a political bloc could be possible 
provided that there were peaceful changes in the 
Versailles system through French concessions to 
Germany and provided that there was a rebirth 
of German militarism as the major power within 
such a bloc. 

The American position with regard to Briand’s 
plan played an important role in determining 
its fate. US political leaders and diplomats en- 
couraged the revanchist demands of German 
ruling circles, whether they concerned the foun- 
dations of a European Economic Union, Ger- 
man “equality” as regards armaments, or the 
return of former German colonies.*4 Taking ad- 
vantage of that support, Germany’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Julius Curtius, addressed the 
League of Nations in September 1930 with a 
counterproposal for an “economic integration of 
Europe”. Somewhat later, the position of Ger- 
many’s ruling circles on that issue was clearly 
stated by Hjalmar Schacht, who represented the 
interests of German monopolies. During a visit to 
the United States in October 1930, he announced 
that Germany should be the core of a Euro- 
pean Federation, and that the political incorpo- 
ration of Austria into Germany would be the 
first step in this direction. Addressing the Reich- 
stag on 10 February 1931, J. Curtius stated that 
the existing political situation of Europe was 
unacceptable and stressed that negotiations with 
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France concerning the creation of a “new Euro- 
pean community” could proceed only on the 
basis of a change in the European status quo. 
Curtius demanded that Germany be granted 
“equality” as concerns armaments, and in a 
somewhat veiled form called for an end to repa- 
rations and for the return of German colonies. 

As the forces of militarism and revenge became 
stronger and more active in Germany, represen- 
tatives of her ruling circles placed increasing 
emphasis on plans for integrating Europe under 
German leadership. 

In the meantime, the League of Nations con- 
sidered the French project for a European Federal 
Union. A European Commission was formed in 
order to study its economic aspects, and efforts 
were made by its most reactionary members to 
direct its activities against the Soviet Union. 
These manoeuvres were exposed in the Soviet 
press and in notes of the Soviet government to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
In particular, in its Note of February 6, 1931, 
the Soviet government exposed the “Pan-Eu- 
rope” phraseology and pointed out that unless 
the causes threatening to disrupt the peace were 
neutralised “it is impossible to count on the effec- 
tiveness of efforts to create a European solida- 
rity either in the economic or in any other 
sphere”. This is why the Soviet government re- 
garded as unacceptable any opposition of some 
European states to others. In exposing the Com- 
mission’s activities and noting the surprising 
nature of efforts by some participating states 
to exclude the Soviet Union from its work, the 
Soviet note confronted the Commission with a 
dilemma. For it either had to admit that its 
activities were aimed against the Soviet Union, 
but this was incompatible with the League of 
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Nations’ official “pacifism” and was unaccept- 
able to some countries represented in the Com- 
mission, or else cease its explicit discrimination 
against the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union succeeded in being invited 
to participate in the work of the Commission. 
In the course of its work the Soviet delegation 
exposed the groundless nature of accusations 
against the Soviet Union and demonstrated the 
possibility of mutually advantageous cooperation 
between socialist and capitalist states. On 5 No- 
vember 1931, one of the commission’s sub-com- 
mittees adopted by a majority vote a resolution 
that recognised the possibility of a peaceful 
coexistence of countries with different socio- 
economic systems, and emphasised the principle 
that states should be guided in their economic 
relations exclusively by their economic needs, 
ignoring considerations based exclusively on the 
existence of differences in their political and social 
systems.2° Although the leaders of the League 
of Nations succeeded in burying that document 
in its archives, the very fact that it was adopted 
was quite significant. 

In their comments on the Soviet Union’s 
position to Briand’s plan some “Kuropeanist” his- 
torians view it as hostile to European coopera- 
tion. This is stated, for example, by the French 
historian Edouard Bonnefous in a study entitled 
Europe Facing Its Destiny.*? The facts cited 
above indicate that the Soviet Union was not 
opposed to European cooperation, but that it 
was against opposing one part of Europe against 
the other, and favoured genuine Europe-wide 
cooperation. 

It should also be noted that already in the 
early 1930s irrespective of their political con- 
victions genuinely patriotic Frenchmen were 
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increasingly aware that without the participa- 
tion of the Soviet Union a unification of Europe 
would contradict France’s national interests. 
In the parliamentary election of 1932 the right- 
wing grouping led by A. Tardieu and operating 
under anti-Soviet slogans was defeated. A coali- 
tion of left-wing parties came to power led by 
Edouard Herriot. On 9 November 1932, a Soviet- 
French Non-Aggression Treaty was signed. 

The impossibility of achieving the “pacifist” 
objectives that were hypocritically announced 
by “Pan-Europe’s” proponents and the nature 
of their actual objectives were fully exposed by 
the Soviet Union’s struggle against these efforts 
to create a bloc of European capitalist states. 
The activities of the League of Nations’ Euro- 
pean Commission became increasingly pointless. 
In seeking forms of cooperation based on the 
equality of all European countries, Soviet dip- 
lomacy recognised that particular Western busi- 
ness circles were interested in developing normal 
economic relations with such a major partner 
as the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union’s policy 
of peaceful coexistence and cooperation among 
all states on the basis of equality prevailed over 
the imperialist policy of forming a closed Pan- 
European bloc that would be hostile to the Soviet 
Union. 


From “Pan-Europe” to a “New Order” 


The burial of the “Pan-Europe” project in the 
archives of the League of Nations is regarded 
by the modern Western historians, who condemn 
the “nationalism” of European states, as one 
of the causes of the subsequent deterioration 
of the international situation in Europe, Hitler’s 
advent to power, and the growing threat of 
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German militarism. In particular, C. E. Black 
and E.C. Helmreich assert that the failure of 
these efforts caused some European countries to 
achieve security for limited national groups by 
extending the sovereignty of a limited number 
of states over all of Europe.38 But they fail to 
mention that attempts at an imperialist unifica- 
tion of Europe contributed to a strengthening of 
aggressive circles in Weimar Germany. The ac- 
tivities of “Pan-Europe” proponents who ad- 
vocated a Franco-German reconciliation dealt 
a heavy blow to the national interests of France 
and of other European countries. Germany’s 
ruling circles made use of the anti-Soviet Euro- 
pean bargaining with France’s reactionary circles 
to dismantle the last remaining restraints of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

Following the “spirit of Briand”, which laid 
the foundations of “Pan Europe” under France's 
aegis and prepared German aggression eastwards, 
there was a natural evolution among France’s 
right-wing circles towards the “spirit of Vichy” — 
that of France’s submission to German militar- 
ism. In both Berlin and Paris the Franco-German 
research committee that was established in 1926 
under German leadership and with the active 
support of Emile Mayrisch, an industrialist from 
Luxemburg, widened in scope. Its German mem- 
bers included major industrialists from the Ruhr 
and the Rhine area, Emil Georg von Stauss, the 
Chairman of the German Bank, and such other 
bankers as F. Mendelssohn and F. Warburg. 
Its French members included Jacques Peyerim- 
hoff de Fontenelle, the Chairman of the Comité 
des Ouilléres, and Ernest Mercier, the head of 
an electrical concern. The committee financed 
organisations engaged in fascist propaganda. 

The initiative in uniting Europe had shifted to 
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German imperialism. Even A. Briand recognised 
this shortly before his death in 1932. “I am 
afraid that the political initiative escapes us 
and that the European union may be realised 
one day by the German army.”#? 

Following Hitler’s accession to power, Karl 
Haushofer, the ideologist of German imperialism, 
and the “Pan-European” Hjalmar Schacht urged 
Hitler to create a European Federation, headed 
by Germany. At that very time a group of French 
and Swiss proponents of a European integration 
began to publish a journal entitled Mew Order 
in which it called for abandoning the Versailles 
system in the interests of strengthening peace 
and a restructuring of Europe on the basis of 
federalism, so as to create “a new Europe”. 
Such a theory, which in effect served to encour- 
age Hitler’s revanchist plans, presented in a 
book by Robert Aron—who was also one of the 
journal’s publishers—entitled The End of the 
Post-War Period that appeared in the year of 
the Munich Agreements.*° Naturally, the ideas 
set out in the book met with the approval of 
persons supporting Hitler, who then introduced 
the term “a new order” into the lexicon of nation- 
al socialism. 

The actual outcome of the imperialist policy of 
European integration which resulted in Europe’s 
conquest by the German militarists is well 
known. By 1940 nearly all of Western Europe 
was under fascist rule. Following the German 
military occupation of Paris in June 1940, 
Hitler’s officials turned to the actual creation 
of the “European Family of Nations” that they 
had advertised.4 In practice this proved to be 
a systematically organised plunder of Europe’s 
peoples by German monopolies. Under the pre- 
text of a participation of German monopolies 
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in industrial associations in order to help achieve 
an economic unification of West European coun- 
tries they were able to establish control over 
these countries’ economies. The slogan of a 
“supranational European worker” then served 
as a cover for sending French and other workers 
to Germany, while the claim to “protect Western 
civilisation” was used to recruit political trai- 
tors. The logic of anti-communism led certain 
former proponents of a pacifist Pan-European 
Movement to join the ranks of fascist propagan- 
dists of an integration of Europe against com- 
munism. Among them was, for example, F. De- 
laisi, who in the late 1920s was one of the theore- 
ticians of Briand’s “Pan-Europe”. In the 1940s 
in a book entitled The European Revolution he 
developed an entire programme for achieving 
prosperity in Hitler’s “New Europe”.4? 

One might have thought that the sorry expe- 
rience of efforts to unify Europe against the 
Soviet Union should have served as an important 
lesson to the ruling circles of Europe’s capitalist 
countries. In the years that followed world opin- 
ion was able correctly to appraise the Soviet 
Union’s action for peace and international 
security, as well as its efforts to neutralise the 
threat of a fascist aggression, to encourage the 
cooperation of all European countries, and its 
contribution to liberating Europe from the hor- 
rors of Hitler’s “New Order” and its death camps. 
Nevertheless Western historians prefer to de- 
scribe Hitler’s “New Europe” as merely some 
kind of accidental distortion of the objective 
tendency towards European integration. In such 
a context they view certain initiatives made 
during the Resistance period to oppose the 
ideas of a “New Order” with others seeking to 
achieve a postwar integration of Europe on the 
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basis of democratic principles as a logical con- 
tinuation of the Pan-European Movement. In 
particular, both Belgian and French Socialists 
and a number of Italian and French Resistance 
organisations proposed programmes for creating 
a European Federation after the war. Aside 
from ideas of solidarity in struggling against 
the “New Order”, these programmes also reflected 
a wish to oppose the influence of Communists 
within the Resistance Movement through a_ pro- 
gramme coordinated on a Europe-wide scale.‘ 

This became clearly evident at a Conference 
in Geneva in July 1944 of bourgeois Resistance 
organisations of nine countries, including Ger- 
many (represented by General von Goerdeler). 
It adopted a manifesto which proposed the crea- 
tion of a Federal Union in which Germany would 
be a full member. This occurred at a time when 
those Western reactionary circles who had par- 
ticipated in the coalition against Hitler wished 
to conclude a compromise agreement with German 
imperialism at the expense of the Soviet Union. 
Von Goerdeler was one of the prominent German 
participants in that bargaining.‘4 

Nor were such efforts to oppose a programme 
for integrating Europe to the Soviet Union and 
other revolutionary forces kept secret by some 
organs of the press in Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States. In particular, the April 1943 issue 
of Cahiers politiques, a journal published in 
London by European emigres, contained argu- 
ments concerning the dangers of Bolshevism and 
appeals to unify Europe’s capitalist countries 
with the help of the United States.‘ 
_ Such hostile attacks against the Soviet Union 
in the emigre press were in harmony with the 
views and intentions of Great Britain’s Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill. In October 1942 he 
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circulated among his Cabinet members a proposal 
to create a European Council of ten representa- 
tives of European capitalist states that would 
subsequently establish the United States of Eu- 
rope. Subsequently British diplomats repeatedly 
sought to include various forms of this idea in 
general decisions of the anti-Hitler coalition. 
Naturally such projects were condemned by the 
Soviet Union. In particular, in October 1943 the 
Soviet delegation to the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the USA and 
Great Britain drew attention to the fact that 
“certain projects for a federation remind the 
Soviet people of the policy of a cordon sanitaire 
that is widely known to have been directed against 
the Soviet Union, and which is accordingly 
viewed negatively by the Soviet people”. 

In that connection the Soviet government 
considered it “... premature, both from the point 
of view of the interests of small countries them- 
selves and of the general European postwar set- 
tlement to artificially encourage the unification 
of any states into federations” .4¢ 

The Soviet Union consistently supported the 
establishment of a truly stable, just, and dem- 
ocratic peace in postwar Europe that would 
free European peoples from the threat of a new 
aggressive war and would make possible a wide 
cooperation of all European countries. 





Chapter 2 
EARLY PROJECTS FOR LITTLE EUROPE 


The resounding defeat of fascist aggressors 
opened ample opportunity for fruitful cooperation 
among all European states in rehabilitating their 
war-ravaged economies, for applying the demo- 
cratic principles that had been announced in the 
joint decisions of the members of the anti-Hitler 
coalition, and for establishing a lasting peace 
in that region of the world. But in spite of the 
efforts of the Soviet Union, which sought to 
extend to the post-war period as well the spirit 
of cooperation that had developed among the 
member-countries of the anti-Hitler coalition 
in order to strengthen international security, 
these possibilities were not realised. A system 
of closed military, political and economic blocs 
soon emerged in the Western part of the European 
continent that were created to oppose the Soviet 
Union and other Kast European states. The 
creation of a system of blocs of capitalist states 
was closely linked with a new stage in the history 
of the slogan of a “United Europe”. 

Much has been written concerning the reasons 
for the emergence of international tension in 
Europe after the Second World War. The start- 
ing point of its analysis usually chosen by West- 
ern historians is the fact that socialism now 
extended beyond the boundaries of a single coun- 
try and became a world system. Ignoring the 
objective principles underlying that process they 
ascribe the division of Europe into two halves 
to the expansion of the socialist system and hold 
Soviet foreign policy responsible for that devel- 
opment. In expressing the point of view that 
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is most widely held among this group of Western 
historians, Pierre Renouvin perceived the post- 
war situation in Europe as a further intensifica- 
tion of the “decline of Europe,” the “imposing” 
of the Russian system on half of its population, 
and an increase in the “communist threat” to 
Western Europe’s “basic political, economic, and 
social institutions” .1 

The biased nature of such schemes has long 
been refuted by the actual course of historical 
events. 

The Soviet Union’s epoch-making victory in 
the struggle against the Hitler aggression and the 
liberation of vast European territories from fas- 
cist occupation opened the way to socialist revo- 
lutions in other European countries. In Central 
and South-East Europe the war of liberation 
against fascism produced a regrouping of classes 
that resulted in a unification of all revolutionary 
forces. The rout of German fascism and its allies, 
in which the Soviet Army, supported by the 
armed forces of the fighting peoples played a deci- 
sive role, was also marked by the collapse of 
old regimes. It created conditions that were 
favourable to overthrowing the power of capi- 
talists and landlords by local populations. The 
presence of units of the Soviet Army in some 
of these countries as well as the Soviet Union’s 
treaties with other countries constrained the forces 
of internal and external reaction and impeded 
their efforts to encourage intervention and civil 
war. Far from being an “exportation of revolu- 
tion” from the Soviet Union, as Western propa- 
ganda asserts, the victories of popular democratic 
and socialist revolutions in countries of Central 
and South-East Europe are the outcome of a 
prolonged struggle of their peoples against oppres- 
sion and against the betrayal of their nations 
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by their ruling classes. The very idea of “export- 
ing” socialism is inconsistent with the substance 
of the Marxist view of the historical process. 
The dismantling of an old social structure and 
construction of new societies are exclusively the 
affair of each country’s popular masses. The 
Soviet Union has never been a threat to West 
European countries. In particular, this was re- 
cognised by George Kennan, who in 1948, as 
Director of the US State Department’s Policy 
Planning Staff, participated in drafting the text 
of the North Atlantic pact. In his memoirs he 
has noted that “the need for alliances and rear- 
mament in Western Europe was primarily a 
subjective one”.? 

There was a sharp intensification in West 
European countries of social contradictions be- 
tween the monopolistic bourgeoisie’s upper crust 
and the broad masses of the people. The fact 
that the unity of the working class and of all 
democratic forces had strengthened in the course 
of their struggle against fascism played an im- 
portant role. The Resistance Movement had 
united millions of people in a campaign for free- 
dom, independence and democracy. In such 
states as France, Italy and Greece Communists 
found themselves at the head of the Resistance’s 
military units that had liberated large parts 
of their countries even before the arrival of 
Allied forces. In many West European countries 
communist parties became mass parties of the 
working class and began to play a prominent 
political role. Ruling circles viewed their growing 
influence with concern and feared that in certain 
West European countries the popular masses 
could follow the example of the peoples of East- 
ern Europe. 

Imperialist circles in the West responded to 
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the historically logical transition of a number 
of European countries to a socialist path, follow- 
ing Russia, and to the consolidation of the revo- 
lutionary workers’ movement in Western Europe 
by invigorating their efforts to “roll back com- 
munism”, which were placed at the root of 
their policy of creating blocs in the Western 
part of Europe. Under the new balance of forces 
that emerged in the capitalist world in early 
postwar years, the United States began to play 
a dominant role in developing theoretical con- 
ceptions of and practical measures for “rolling 
back communism”. A mythical “threat of com- 
munist aggression” was announced already in 
1946 and the cold war followed. After 1947, when 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan 
were imposed on other countries, American im- 
perialism began to openly direct the activities 
of international reactionary forces and assumed 
the role of the world’s policeman. 

Much has been said in official American prop- 
aganda concerning the democratic traditions, 
principles and ideas that are described as the 
basis of United States foreign policy. But the 
ideas and calculations that actually underlie 
that policy are shown far more explicitly in 
literature that is not addressed to the mass 
reader, such as reports of experts, memoirs of 
diplomats, and also voluminous works on the 
theory of international relations as well as stu- 
dies written by experts on anti-communism 
for those in power. The development of United 
States foreign policy doctrines was greatly in- 
fluenced by class hatred towards socialism and 
fear of the world liberation movement. In addi- 
tion, that policy’s point of departure was a 
reliance on the threat and use of military force. 
Fictitious ideas concerning the boundless power 
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of the United States in the postwar period and 
the Soviet Union’s internal “weakness”, the 
supposedly artificial character of socialist or- 
ders in Central and South-East European coun- 
tries as well as externally fanned class conflcts 
in capitalist countries provided a basis for “the 
doctrine of containment” that was first described 
by George Kennan in an article entitled “The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct” and published in 
1947 in the Foreign Affairs journal.® 

In seeking to impede the influence of socialist 
ideas on the “non-communist world”, the initia- 
tors of the cold war did not limit themselves to 
the creation of an “iron curtain” around socialist 
countries. The openly aggressive strategy that 
they began to develop was aimed at dismantling 
socialist states. In his memoirs Andrew Berding, 
a former Assistant to Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, writes that Dulles’ principal as- 
piration as a Secretary of State was to use the 
combined force of Western powers in struggling 
against communism and eliminating the social 
structures of the Soviet Union and the Peoples’ 
Democracies.! 


Moving towards the Cold War 


Already in the very first postwar years the 
idea of unifying West European states under 
the US aegis begins to be discussed in US ruling 
circles. In the summer of 1945, the Secretary 
of Defence, Henry Stimson, addressed a memo- 
randum to President Truman proposing a uni- 
fication of European states within the framework 
of an Economic Council for Europe to be under 
the US aegis. The first published official docu- 
ment reflecting the position of United States’ 
ruling circles was a short joint resolution of the 
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Senate and House of Representatives in March 
1947 that expressed their readiness to support 
the creation of a “United States of Europe”.5 

While the specific objectives that were envi- 
saged for a “United States of Europe” were not 
officially stated, some ideas of the expectations 
that American ruling circles attached to the 
“European Idea” can be inferred from public 
pronouncements of persons closely associated 
with the project. In particular, this applies to 
J. F. Dulles, who in March 1947 participated 
as a special advisor at the Moscow Conference 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, 
Great Britain and the United States. In a speech 
before the National Association of Publishers 
on 17 January 1947, he proposed the creation 
of an “economic and political association” of 
Western Europe in which West Germany would 
participate and that should replace the existing 
“structure of independent unassociated sover- 
eign ties”. In his opinion a unification of West- 
ern Europe would offer the best alternative to 
the Potsdam decisions concerning the German 
problem .° 

A short time later, in January 1948, Dulles 
elaborated this idea for the US Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. He stressed that it would 
be the aim of such an association to overcome 
Europe’s economic weakness and dangerous con- 
sequences connected with it and also to create 
conditions for transforming a united Western 
Europe into a pole of attraction for Eastern 
European countries.’ 

In early postwar years, an American Commit- 
tee on United Europe was established under the 
former Director of US Intelligence Service, Gen- 
eral William Donovan, and gradually became 
active. Its aim was to provide financial support 
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to the European Movement. In Western Europe 
an active role within that movement was played 
by the above-mentioned R. Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
who during the war emigrated to the United 
States where he continued his propaganda of 
the ideas of a “United Europe”. 

The first step in organising the European 
Movement was taken by Winston Churchill. 
On 19 September, 1946, shortly after his ill- 
famed speech in Fulton, which in a sense was 
the declaration of a cold war against the Soviet 
Union, Churchill addressed the University of 
Zurich with a detailed programme for postwar 
settlement in Europe. He called for the creation 
of a “kind of United States of Europe”. In 
October of the same year he met with Couden- 
hove-Kalergi and discussed the possibility of 
reviving the Pan-European Union on the assump- 
tion that he would personally concern himself 
with its general policies. The following year, 
1947, when the United States announced the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, a va- 
riety of organisations representing the European 
Movement began to appear in some West Euro- 
pean countries. 

In Western historical literature devoted to 
analysis of the origins of the policy of West 
European integration and its tendencies, much 
importance is always given to the activities 
of the European Movement in early postwar 
years. The emergence of those organisations 
is presented as a response of the popula- 
tion of West European countries to the 
“excesses of nationalism” to which the Se- 
cond World War and the crisis of the “na- 
tional state” were attributed, and even as a 
Striving of the millions of people who had just 
{reed themselves from Hitler’s tyranny to create 
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a union that could provide a better future, great- 
er economic security, and ensure protection from 
despotism and from the calamities of war.® 
Some students of European integration sought 
to stress the “democratic” origins of the Euro- 
pean Movement and interpreted it as a direct 
continuation of the wartime Resistance Move- 
ment. In particular, such a view was expressed 
at congresses on the history of the Resistance 
Movement of the Belgian Association of History 
Teachers held in Liege and in Brussels in the 
autumn of 1958.!° Participants in those congres- 
ses asserted that advocates of European unifica- 
tion met with support from wide social strata 
in West European countries and that it was the 
resulting pressure of public opinion that pro- 
duced European institutions and bodies who 
sought to encourage the unity of Europe for the 
sake of peace and progress. 

In presenting such a picture of the development 
of the European Movement many researchers 
assert that it was the Movement that produced 
the policy of integration. In particular, D. de 
Rougemont writes that immediately after the 
Second World War a “political, economic and 
cultural activity” began to develop that then 
resulted in a successful implementation of pro- 
jects designed to achieve a “unification of Eu- 
rope.”!! Jerry Lukaszewski, the Rector of the 
Brugge European College, asserts that “the prin- 
cipal aim of the efforts to construct an economic 
and political Europe that were initiated by a 
number of thinkers and statesmen immediately 
after the war was to persist in finding a third 
way between American hegemony and Soviet 
hegemony... A new spontaneous and popular 
European solidarity began to superimpose itself 
on national solidarities”.12 Similarly, in a book 
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entitled The European Adventure, Altiero Spi- 
nelli, a former member of the EEC Commission 
and Director of the Institute for International 
Affairs in Rome, asserts that the European Com- 
munity that emerged as a result of these efforts 
is the first union in history created.“not by means 
of force and conquest, but by the free concensus 
of the European nations”.!* Yet an honest exa- 
mination of historical facts shows that far from 
being the outcome of the spontaneous aspirations 
of popular masses the dissemination of the “Euro- 
pean Idea” resuited from a purposeful policy 
of ruling classes in West European countries 
that received the support of American imperial- 
ist circles. 

The European Movement’s primary objective 
was to regroup and consolidate internationally 
all West European forces hostile to communism. 
Many political parties lost their standing in 
public opinion by collaborating with Hitler’s 
armies and following the policy of appeasement 
agreed upon in Munich. Explicitly anti-com- 
munist slogans employed by fascist propaganda 
were compromised in the eyes of the broad 
masses whose own experiences during the war 
had taught them the true meaning of these slo- 
gans. In such a context monopolistic circles 
sought to choose slogans and organisations that 
were in some way associated with the wartime 
Resistance Movement and could therefore camou- 
flage a policy that was hostile to socialism and 
that sought American intervention in Western 
Europe. The most influential political forces of 
this type were the Catholic parties and right- 
wing Social-Democratic leaders, whose represen- 
tatives formed a majority in many West 
Kuropean governments in the early postwar 
years. 
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Among the bourgeois parties Catholic parties 
such as MRP in France and the Christian De- 
mocrats in Italy and in West Germany and the 
Christian Socialists in Belgium, were especially 
influential. 

The most varied elements, ranging from repre- 
sentatives of the extreme right to left-wing reform- 
ists, united under the flag of “Christian huma- 
nism”. The slogan of “European unity” permit- 
ted the right-wing elements in these parties to 
join forces both on a national and an internation- 
al seale. In March 1947, right-wing Christian 
Democrats of ten West European countries met 
in Liege to form an association called New 
International Teams. This initiated a coordina- 
tion of their political activities. 

In February 1947, Great Britain’s Labour 
Party, which was then in power, launched a 
Movement for a Socialist United States of Eu- 
rope. In 1948 its participants found this name too 
“leftist” and changed it to a Socialist Movement 
for a United States of Europe. In the summer 
of 1948, the idea of an economic and political 
unification of Europe received the support of 
a conference of Social-Democratic parties of a 
number of West European countries held in 
Paris. Referring to the Union’s political objec- 
tives, Léon Blum, who was the leader of the 
French Socialists, stated that democratic France 
and Labourite Britain, with the West European 
states around them, in other words, a “socialis- 
tic and pacifist Europe” could act as an indepen- 
dent force in their relations... with the “totali- 
tarian” Soviet Union and the “capitalist United 
States”.14 The advancement by right-wing Social- 
Democratic leaders of the slogan of an indepen- 
dent, and socialistic and unified Europe as a 
“third force” in the international arena, repre- 
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sented an initial step in including West Enropean 
countries into a system of closed blocs led by 
the United States. 

It would be wrong to deny that the partici- 
pants in the European Movement included per- 
sous Who were sincerely striving for peace and 
security and for cooperation of all Kuropean 
countries. But it is not they who guided its 
political activities. Its character was determined 
at its very first Congress in The Hague in May 
1948. The fact that this coincided with a sharp 
deterioration of the international situation that 
followed the failure of a counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy to overthrow the people’s power in 
Czechoslovakia was not accidental. For that 
failure cleary showed the defeat of a policy of 
“rolling back communism” in the People’s De- 
mocracies. (In March 1948 the Western Union 
was formed in Brussels—the first closed military 
bloc in Western Europe spearheaded against 
the Soviet Union. Simultaneously, a consultative 
conference on the German question met in Lon- 
don. It included representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Benelux coun- 
tries and developed a programme for dividing 
Germany and establishing a West German 
State). 

The Congress in The Hague brought together 
more than 700 bourgeois and reformist partici- 
pants from 15 West European countries. Its do- 
cuments clearly reflected the idea of establishing 
a standing international organisation which, 
while uniting the forces of Europe’s capitalist 
States into a qualitatively new international 
force, would develop and pursue a common po- 
litical strategy directed against socialism in 
Europe. In 1949 Winston Churchill stated that 
America’s policy of economic aid together with 
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the “communist threat” had created conditions 
in which a unification of Europe for the first 
time became feasible.!® The addresses of dele- 
gates to the congress, its resolutions on political, 
economic and cultural problems, and its “Mes- 
sage to Europeans” contained attacks on the 
Soviet Union and on Western Europe’s commu- 
nist parties and culogised the Western Union and 
the Marshall Plan in every possible way. But 
its resolutions also outlined a programme for 
a further political, economic and military “in- 
tegration” of capitalist Europe. 

Reactionary immigrants from the People’s 
Democracies attending the congress declared 
themselves representatives of these countries’ 
peoples. In particular, in his address to the con- 
gress, Grigore Gafencu, a former Romanian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, even referred to the 
alleged desire of these peoples to participate in 
the proposed unification of Europe. 

The Congress’s political committee, chaired 
by Paul Ramadier, prepared a report with 
the participation of 200 Congress delegates, 
which stressed that “all the free countries of 
Europe should join with the signatories of the 
recent Brussels Treaty in the task of directing 
joint action to secure not only economic recovery 
and military defence, but also to preserve de- 
mocratic freedom”.!® To achieve this it was 
proposed that an intergovernmental association 
be established: a Council of Europe to include 
a Committee of Ministers from among represen- 
tatives of the member-countries, and a European 
Deliberative Assembly to be made up of MPs 
of the West European states. It was planned 
subsequently to transform this intergovernmental 
association into a complete Federation with an 
elected European Parliament. It was also planned 
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to establish a single European Defence Force 
responsible to the Council of Europe. The polit- 
ical resolution adopted by the congress stressed 
that the ties that linked members of the Brussels 
Pact were insufficient and included a proposal 
to “transfer and merge some portion of their 
sovereign rights” in order to establish a Union 
or Federation of Europe. In addition, the con- 
gress’s documents stated that “West Germany 
must be regarded as part of Western Europe” 
and that “the integration of Germany in a United 
ov Federated Europe provides a solution to both 
the economic and political aspects of the German 
problem”.}? 

It was proposed that the European Movement 
exert ideological and political pressure on the 
public opinion and governments of correspond- 
ing countries in order to accelerate the establish- 
ment of such an association of West European 
slates. With this aim in view the separate orga- 
nisations of Europeans were to be united into 
a single organisation—the European Movement 
with its own national councils in all the member- 
countries of the Marshall Plan, and with a task 
to supplement the activities of the bodies created 
under the Marshall Plan and the Brussels Pact. 
For this purpose it was decided to set up a Euro- 
pean Cultural Centre and launch a broad cam- 
paign for a “United Europe” in the press, films, 
on the radio, in secondary and higher schools 
and through other methods. Centralised leader- 
ship of the activities of the European Movement 
was to be carried out by an Executive Commit- 
tee, established in October 1948, that included 
representatives of the Movement’s national coun- 
cils and associated organisations. Winston Chur- 
chill, Léon Blum, Paul-Henri Spaak, Alcide de 
Gasperi and somewhat later Konrad Adenauer 
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were announced as the European Movement’s 
honorary chairmen. 

In accordance with the decisions of the Euro- 
pean Congress, the activities of the European 
Movement itself and of the bodies to be set up 
with its help were aimed at interfering in the 
internal affairs of socialist countries. The final 
“Message to Europeans” emphasised the need 
to provide for the “right to form a political 
opposition” in these countries. It was also pro- 
posed to establish a special Court of Justice with 
adequate sanctions for the implementation of a 
Charter of Human Rights.18 

Naturally the Congress’s activities received 
full support on the part of imperialist circles 
in the United States. They were, in fact, largely 
inspired by these circles. Under the balance of 
forces that then existed in the capitalist world 
the activities to achieve an “integration of Eu- 
rope” that were announced unavoidably fell under 
US control, and the ideas of a “third force” 
served to mislead their adherents. In fact, a 
comparison of the resolutions adopted by the 
European Movement’s first congress with the 
American draft projects proposed by J. F. Dulles, 
mentioned earlier, shows a nearly complete cor- 
respondence of their basic political objectives. 
It did not come as a surprise that when the Amer- 
ican observer, Walter N. Maguire, addressed 
the congress’s concluding session on May 10, on 
behalf of “well-informed American citizens”, he 
expressed full support for proposed activities.!® 

American interference in Western Europe, 
which became even greater under the Marshall 
Plan, gave further encouragement to a policy 
of developing closed blocs in Western Europe. 
The European Movement’s first congress served 
as a demonstration of the common anti-socialist 
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aspirations of American and West European 
ruling circles. At the same time contradictions 
between the different groups of Western Eu- 
rope’s bourgeoisie were clearly manifest at the 
Congress, which tended to imuede its effective 
joint actions. 

At the time Western Europe's ruling circles, 
frightened by the growing strength of democracy 
and socialism, were prepared to accept a direct 
subservience to American imperialism. That po- 
sition corresponded fully to Lenin’s observation 
that “when their class profits are at stake, the 
bourgeoisie will sell their country and _ strike 
a bargain with any foreigner against their own 
people”.2° Nevertheless, far-reaching differences 
did exist among West Europe's bourgeoisie’s 
views concerning the extent and forms of such 
a subordination, and the role of individual cap- 
italist states in the system of alliances created 
under the leadership of the United States. 

Great Britain’s bourgeoisie, whose position 
at that time was relatively stable, expressed 
clear claims to a leading role among other West 
European states and to “special relations” with 
the United States. This is the context in which 
one must view Churchill’s speech in Zurich 
(Seplember 1946) calling for the integration of 
Europe, E. Bevin's project for a Western Union 
and attempts by members of Great Britain's 
Conservative Party (D. Sandys) and of the La- 
bour Party (R. MacKay) to play a leading 
role within the European Movement. All pro- 
posals to significantly limit Great Britain’s so- 
vereignty within a “United Europe” and to 
place it on a footing of equality with other 
West European states was viewed as incompa- 
tible with the interests of British imperialism. 
Great reserve was also shown to proposals by 
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French and Belgian political leaders concerning 
a further widening of political and economic 
cooperation in Western Europe. This was reflect- 
ed in the work of the first Congress of Europe 
when British delegates categorically opposed the 
formation of any European federal bodies. 

Subsequently such a tendency of British ruling 
circles to avoid binding commitments on issues 
of European integration became even stronger, 
and there were increasing references to the tra- 
ditional position that such obligations would be 
incompatible with Britain’s obligations towards 
the Commonwealth. 

As American interference in Western Europe 
increased, which influenced the balance of polit- 
ical forces in continental countries, French 
ruling circles began to play an increasingly active 
role. France was the only large country on the 
continent that had participated in the coalition 
against Hitler. After its absorption into the orbit 
of American policy in 1947, its representatives 
(for example, its Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Georges Bidault) often presented the views of 
American ruling circles, especially in matters 
relating to European politics. 

While calling for the establishment of a “sup- 
ranational” European Federation that was unac- 
ceptable to Great Britain French advocates of 
European integration sought to play the role 
of the United States’ major partner on the con- 
tinent. French ruling circles hoped that such 
a federation would permit them to acquire a 
dominant influence over other participants, in- 
cluding West Germany, and hoped that their 
cooperation with the United States would strength- 
en its own positions. In particular, the official 
proposal of the French delegates at the Congress 
of Europe to limit the sovereignty of West 
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European states was quite similar to the Ameri- 
can point of view. British-French contradictions 
in matters relating to ways of achieving Euro- 
pean integration were also reflected in the Con- 
gress’s resolution concerning the ultimate objec- 
tive of the European Movement, namely, the 
establishment of a Union or Federation. That 
compromise formula was adopted following the 
prolonged bickering between the two groupings 
at the Congress. 

It should be noted that already then influential 
forces in France’s bourgeois political circles were 
opposed to limitations on national sovereignty 
within the framework of a European Federation. 
In particular, Charles de Gaulle favoured the 
establishment of a political, economic and mili- 
tary organisation of sovereign states in Western 
Europe that would play the role of a “third 
force” in relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. In 1947-49, however, that 
tendency did not exert any appreciable influence 
on France's official foreign policy. 

The struggle between France and Great Britain 
on issues relating to the European integration 
continued after the Congress. At a session of the 
Consultative Council of the Brussels Pact, on 
20 July 1948 G. Bidault expressed support for 
a further political and economic integration of 
member-states and for inviting additional Euro- 
pean states. Citing the decisions of The Hague 
Congress (1948) and the demands of “public 
opinion” to create institutions for European 
cooperation, the French Minister proposed that 
the Council’s Standing Commission be asked to 
Study the problem of establishing a European 
Assembly of representatives of West European 
parliaments. In the months that followed dis- 
cussions of questions relating to the creation of 
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a European Assembly within the bodies of the 
Western Union and within a specially created 
committee of experts were marked by severe 
clashes between the British and French points 
of view. British representatives objected cate- 
gorically to the establishment of a supranational 
parliamentary institution. Their proposal was 
not to go beyond the admission of new members 
in the Brussels Pact, to develop cooperation 
on an inter-governmental basis, and to apply 
the principle that decisions binding on memb- 
er governments should be unanimous. French 
and Belgian representatives, for their part, 
insisted on establishing a European Assembly 
whose members would be elected by national 
parliaments and in which decisions would be 
taken by a majority vote. 

The struggle over the forms of integrating 
Europe continued as the organisation of West 
European states was established for implementing 
the Marshall Plan. The French delegation, sup- 
ported by the United States, proposed that a 
Secretariat be set up under a Secretary-General 
who would have the right to take mandatory 
decisions jointly with the American Marshall 
Plan administration. But in deference to British 
objections the Convention for European Econom- 
ic Cooperation (16 April 1948) was based on 
the principle that member- states would retain 
the right to adopt such decisions. The French 
delegation had thus failed in seeking the accep- 
tance of mandatory decisions within OEEC bo- 
dies by a majority vote. 

Under the terms of that Convention, which 
remained in force unaltered until 1960, the Orga- 
nisation for European Economic Cooperation 
(whose members initially included Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
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Luxemburg, Norway, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, Aust- 
ria, Turkey and later West Germany and Spain, 
as well as the United States and Canada as asso- 
ciated members) was an organisation based on 
inter-governmental cooperation. Its principal 
body was a Council of representatives of these 
states, which met in regular sessions and adopted 
non-mandatory unanimous decisions. The Coun- 
cil established an Executive Committee and an 
International Secretariat whose Secretary was 
appointed for a period of five years. The political 
role of that organisation, whose initial operation 
centred on the distribution of “aid” was to 
coordinate the economic policies of its partici- 
pants in the fields of both trade and currency. 
The United States sought to transform the orga- 
nisation into an instrument to serve its policy 
in Western Europe. But its Convention did not 


provide for any means for limiting the sov- 
ercignty of member-countries. As a result, this 
state-monopoly organisation did not possess the 
supranational powers to adopt and impose de- 
cisions with which its American inspirers had 
sought to endow it. 


The United States 
and the Policy of Closed Blocs 


Towards the middle of 1948 the interference 
of the United States in the struggle for ways to 
achieve an integration of West European states 
became increasingly active. On 7 June of that 
vear the decisions of a meeting of representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
the Benelux countries (in London) on the Ger- 
man question were published. Western powers 
openly announced their intention to finalise the 
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division of Germany. American imperialism 
began to invigorate its attempts to undermine 
the economies of East Germany and of the Soviet 
Union by provoking economic difficulties and 
imposing defence expenditures. The danger of 
such a policy for peace in Europe was exposed 
in a joint declaration of a meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union and of the 
People’s Democracies in Warsaw in June 1948, 
which outlined a concrete programme for achiev- 
ing a democratic solution of the German problem. 
It is at that very time that the US Senate adopted 
the so-called Vandenberg Resolution (11 June 
1948), which meant a revision of the traditional 
“isolationist” conceptions of American foreign 
policy. The United States adopted a policy of 
establishing permanent blocs with its own par- 
ticipation and under its direct leadership. This 
was immediately reflected in its attitude towards 
European integration. 

American diplomacy continued to exert pressure 
on West European governments, seeking their cons- 
ent to restrict their sovereignty in favour of the 
OEEC. In February 1949, when the American 
administrator of the Marshall Plan, Paul Hoffman, 
and Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State, were 
reporting on their activities to a joint session 
of Foreign Affairs Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, Acheson stressed that 
economic integration within the OEEC frame- 
work should prepare the ground for a subsequent 
political integration.2! Resolutions adopted by 
the Congress stressed the need to encourage the 
integration of Europe. 

Subsequently, G. Kennan wrote that the US 
State Department then held the view that the 
economic organisation of Western Europe should 
be supplemented with a military-political orga- 
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nisation.22. Following the Senate’s adoption of 
ithe Vandenberg Resolution in accordance with 
which the United States abandoned its earlier 
policy of non-participation, in peacetime, in 
alliances outside the Western Hemisphere, steps 
began to be taken to create a military-political 
bloc in Western Europe with the direct partici- 
pation of the United States. A new stage in that 
policy was marked by a speech of the Prime 
Minister of Canada to the Canadian House of 
Commons on 29 April, 1948, inspired by the 
United States. It referred to the desirability 
of a substantial widening of the Western Union. 
This was followed a year later by the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The text of the North Atlantic Treaty is 
highly explicit in describing the nature of that 
bloc. It expresses a striving to create a mili- 
lary-political organisation directed against the 
forces of socialism. Its participants commit them- 
selves to “consult together whenever, in the 
opinion of one of them, the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security of any of the 
Parties is threatened”. The interpretations of 
the concept of security, just as that of military 
aggression, in the event of which participants 
in the Treaty commit themselves to come to 
each other’s assistance, was in effect left to each 
of the participants in the Treaty to decide. This 
opened wide possibilities for the involvement 
of partners in aggressive military adventures 
provoked by other members. The closed charac- 
ter of the bloc was stressed through the point 
that the admission of new members required 
that they first recognise the “principles of this 
Treaty,” and that all members agree.2% 

The bloc has a highly ramified structure 
that includes a Permanent Council, the Secre- 
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tariat, Division of Defence Planning and Policy, 
the Military Committee, International Military 
Staff, and so on. These bodies began to coordi- 
nate a common political approach and military 
policy of member-countries and to direct the 
integrated armed forces. A ramified political 
administration developed that included a Secret- 
ary-General and a Joint Command over contin- 
gents of various arms of the service made 
available in peace-time. New military bases and 
NATO test facilities were constructed, and the 
joint production of weapons systems was orga- 
nised, followed by measures of standardisation. 
Subsequent activities of that complex mechanism 
largely determined the need for unifying the 
policies of member-states in many spheres. 

It is noteworthy that the Treaty’s text con- 
tains a sentence to the effect that the parties 
will also seek to overcome differences in their 
economic policies (Article 2). Together with 
their obligation to coordinate foreign policies 
and strategies within the framework of the NATO 
Council and to coordinate their activities in the 
field of arms this opened wide possibilities to 
American imperialism for exerting pressure to 
force its allies to unify their policies. 

In opposing Great Britain’s efforts to play 
a leading role among the Treaty’s West European 
members, American diplomats sought to create 
a separate military-political organisation that 
would be formally independent of the Western 
Union. With the help of procedures that limited 
the sovereignty of West European states within 
the framework of that organisation, American 
imperialism sought to complete the subordina- 
tion of Western Europe that was initiated 
through the mechanism of the Marshall Plan. By 
engaging West European countries into an arms 
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race, establishing military bases in Western 
Europe, and imposing American military and 
political doctrines, United States’ ruling circles 
sought to create a gigantic military machine to 
strengthen their hegemony in the capitalist 
world. 

As subsequently noted by Ben ‘I’. Moore, staff 
member of the US State Department who par- 
ticipated in the preparations for the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, increasing emphasis was being placed 
at that time in the United States on the concep- 
tion of a North Atlantic Community that shifted 
the idea of a European Federation into the back- 
ground.”* Nevertheless, because of opposition in 
Western Europe to the establishment of a mili- 
tary-political bloc under the leadership of the 
United States, the persons who drafted the Treaty 
found it necessary to avoid formulations that 
explicitly limited the sovereignty of West Euro- 
pean states. 

The aggressive, anti-democratic essence of the 
North Atlantic Treaty was exposed in declara- 
tions made by the Soviet Union on 29 January 
and 31 March, 1949; in statements of Europe’s 
People’s Democracies; and in actions of progressive 
organisations in the United States and Western 
Europe in February-March 1949. Large demon- 
strations were held in West European countries 
against further American expansion in Europe. 
Attempts to carry out America’s diktat also 
created a silent but stubborn resistance in the 
governments of several West European countries. 
A wave of anti-American sentiment gained fur- 
ther momentum after the idea of an Atlantic 
Community, which was widely publicised by 
American and pro-American propaganda, was 
announced. Even J. Freymond, Director of the 
Geneva Institute of International Studies and 
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an ardent supporter of NATO, recognised in his 
book on Western Europe’s postwar history that 
“no real will to create an Atlantic Community 
existed at the moment that governments and par- 
liaments were rallying to the Atlantic Pact.”25 

American imperialism’s policy of integrating 
West lturopean states under its leadership de- 
rives {rom the proposition that an absolute sup- 
remacy of the United States within the capital- 
ist world will eventually permit it to suppress 
all differences among its allies. It is characteris- 
tic that the term “integration” itself was first 
employed by the American administrator of the 
Marshall Plan, P. Hoffman, in his speech to the 
OEEC on 314 October, 1949, in which he called 
on West European states to establish a single © 
large market. The United States made use of 
anti-communism and of its own “positions of 
strength” as a common denominator of the con- 
tradictory economic and political strivings of | 
West European states. This permitted the USA 
to impose its own conditions and to make it 
possible for American monopolies to penetrate 
into these countries’ economies. 

From the moment the North Atlantic Treaty 
was created the integration of Western Europe 
came to be openly viewed as one of the inter- 
mediate steps in establishing an Atlantic Feder- 
ation that should bring to an end the sover- 
eignty of its member-countries. The propaganda 
of “Atlanticism” served not only to camouflage 
the reactionary class aspirations of imperialist 
circles but also American imperialism’s expan- 
sion on the European continent. Even such a 
committed pro-Atlanticist as K. Adenauer sub- 
sequently admitted this. He attributed the guid- 
ing motivation of American policy in postwar 
Europe to America’s need for European markets 
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in providing for its own security in the face of 
world communism.?° 

The United States’ Atlantic policy weakened 
the political significance of the European Move- 
ment. Since the fall of 1948 the latter’s ac- 
tivities reflected the fact that Western Europe’s 
ruling circles had shifted emphasis to issues 
relating to the establishment and functioning of 
the North Atlantic bloc. This made inevitable 
a compromise between American imperialism, 
which guided the foundation of NATO, and 
British imperialism, whose representatives played 
a major role within the European Movement’s 
leadership. This compromise took the form of 
an Anglo-French agreement to establish the Eu- 
ropean Council as a political organisation playing 
an auxiliary role in relation to NATO and pos- 
sessing a democratic “image” that would help 
advertise pro-Atlanticism. 

On 7 March, 1949, acting on behalf of the 
five member-states of the Western Union, Bevin 
addressed an invitation to the governments of 
Denmark, Ireland, Norway and Sweden to a 
conference to consider a project for a Council 
of Europe. That conference of ten states opened 
in London on 20 March, a few days before the 
signing of the North Atlantic pact, and conclud- 
ed its proceedings on May 5, 1949, after endors- 
ing the charter of the European Council.’ 

According to Article 1 of that charter, the 
function of the Council of Europe was to achieve 
greater unity among the Council members in 
order to defend and apply the ideals and the 
principles that are their common heritage and 
to contribute to their economic and social pro- 
gress. “This aim shall be pursued through the 
organs of the Council by a discussion of questions 
of common concern and by agreements and 
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common action in economic, social, cultural, 
scientific, legal and administrative matters and 
in the maintenance and further realization of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms... Mat- 
ters relating to National Defence do not fall 
within the scope of the Council of Europe.” 

The ambiguous character of the reference to 
a greater unity together with the reference to 
protecting the common ideals and principles and 
human rights (including, according to the sup- 
plementary protocol of 1952, the rights of pro- 
perty) reflects the nature of the compromise 
between the two groupings of European integra- 
tion supporters. On the one hand, it evades the 
question of the final form of such an integration, 
and on the other, emphasises its closed character. 
According to Article 3, a readiness to act in 
pursuit of the objectives stated in the Council’s 
Statute was a mandatory condition for member- 
ship. This precluded the participation of social- 
ist states. Subsequently, the official publica- 
tions of the Council of Europe frequently 
stressed its role in protecting individual freedom. 
At the same time a reservation on questions of 
“national defence” which declared that organi- 
sation’s “neutrality” was designed to attract 
those European capitalist states that had not 
yet entered the Western powers’ military-polit- 
ical blocs, the Western Union and NATO. In 
particular, the admission of Greece and Turkey 
to the Council in August 1949 was a step in their 
subsequent admission to the North Atlantic 
bloc (in 1952). 

The Council’s role in involving West Germany 
in the cold war was particularly important. In 
March 1950, the Federal Republic of Germany 
was first admitted to the European Council as 
an associated member (without the right of par- 
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ticipating in its Committee of Ministers), and 
then, on 6 May 1951, it became a full-fledged 
member of the Council. West Germany’s admis- 
sion into the European Council was a kind of 
“forgiving sins” committed by German imperial- 
ism against West European peoples and a pre- 
paratory step to its admission in NATO. 

From the very outset the European Council’s 
capacity for action was limited by the fact 
that the specific features of its structure reflected 
deep contradictions between its founders. 

The Council’s basic organs are its Committee 
of Ministers and Deliberative Assembly. Within 
the Committee the member-countries are repre- 
sented through their ministers of foreign affairs 
or their deputies, while in the Assembly, they 
are represented by their parliaments (Article 25 
with the amendments of 1951) Only the Commit- 
tee acts on behalf of the European Council and 
all its major decisions are taken unanimously 
(Article 20). The Assembly possesses merely 
consultative functions and its powers are reduced 
to the right to give recommendations to the 
Committee of Ministers (Article 22). The Com- 
mittee may disregard the Assembly’s recommen- 
dations, as has happened on numerous occasions 
throughout the existence of the European Coun- 
cil. Thus, while as a result of an Anglo-French 
compromise in creating the European Council 
the first European supranational parliamentary 
body was created in accordance with the wishes 
of the advocates of European Federation, in 
fact, the British point of view concerning its 
transformation into a body to encourage inter- 
State cooperation prevailed. The principle of 
unanimity in its Committee of Ministers enabled 
Great Britain to control that institution's activ- 
ities and impede efforts to utilise it to create 
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a European Federation. Similarly, any other 
member of the Council could prevent the Com- 
mittee from taking decisions binding on all its 
members. This is why the Council’s activity 
could develop only in those directions that were 
acceptable to all its major participants. 

In the Council’s early years and especially 
in 1949, advocates of a European Federation 
continued their efforts to transform it into an 
organ of federal power. But all attempts to move 
the Assembly and the Committee of Ministers 
further towards a political integration of Europe, 
to reform the Council or to abandon the prin- 
ciple of unanimity in the Committee were opposed 
by Great Britain and ended in failure. 

The position of Great Britain, whose own ini- 
tiative in integrating Europe was snatched by 
the United States, and who did not wish inte- 
gration to take place on terms defined by other 
countries greatly limited the European Coun- | 
cil’s activities in implementing the plans that 
had been envisaged by its founders at the Euro- 
pean Movement’s First Congress. Accordingly 
the most important subsequent steps in achieving 
a greater unity “between its members for the 
purpose of safeguarding and realising the ideals 
and principles which are their “common _he- 
ritage” were subsequently taken outside the 
Council. 

In the years that followed the establishment 
of NATO the further development of West 
European integration was closely tied to Ame- 
rican imperialism’s policy of building up armed 
forces into which it increasingly involved its 
West European partners in NATO. American 
political strategists based their planning on the 
idea that the development of “positions of 
strength” could force the Soviet Union to re- 
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treat in Eastern Europe and that it would accept 
the exportation of counter-revolution. In partic- 
ular, that idea was explained by Dean Acheson, 
the US Secretary of State, at a press conference 
held on 8 February, 1950. In replacing the doc- 
trine of “rolling back” following the failure of 
expectations that it would weaken socialism in 
the Soviet Union, the equally adventurous doc- 
trine of “liberation” was gradually proposed 
after its initial presentation in J. F. Dulles’s 
prominent article entitled “A Policy of Bold- 
ness” published in Life in May 1952.28 Already 
then the future Secretary of State of the United 
States called for applying constant pressure on 
socialist countries to achieve a “liberalisation” 
of the People’s Democracies by frightening the 
Soviet Union with a nuclear mass retaliation. 
The doctrine of political “liberation” and the 
military doctrine of mass retaliation, formulated 
in 1954, became an official programme of Ameri- 
can foreign policy when the Republican Party 
came to power. 

The efforts to further the military, econo- 
mic and political cohesion of the continent's 
Capitalist states were a permanent charac- 
teristic of America’s policy of “positions of 
Strength” against socialist states and ad- 
vance against democracy in Western Euro- 
pe. For pursuing that objective the United 
States relied extensively on such levers of 
its external economic policy as the Marshall 
Plan, the Foreign Assistance Act adopted in 
1948, and the Mutual Security Act passed 
in 1951. Advertising the United States’ services 
in defending “European culture” against “aggres- 
Sion from the East”, American political scientist 
R. Strausz-Hupé wrote in 1952 that “in exchange 
for this service, the United States insisted upon 
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but one condition: Western Europe was to unite 
economically and politically.”2® 

West Germany came to play an increasingly 
important role in America’s policy of integra- 
tion. That policy was stated vividly by McCloy, 
the American High Commissioner in Western 
Germany, during his negotiations with Ade- 
nauer on 2 January 1951: “If there does exist a 
country with a European mission it is indeed 
Germany, which disposes of more strength and 
energy than any other country on the conti- 
nent.” He also stressed the commitment of the 
United States to apply pressure on vacillating 
European countries.2° At a conference of ministers 
of foreign affairs of three Western powers in 
Paris on 9-10 November 1940, the United States 
succeeded in its adoption of a programme that 
Adenauer described as the “inclusion of Germany 
in the community of European peoples.”3! In 
actual fact, it concerned the inclusion of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the Western 
powers’ economic and political unions. 

American imperialism’s pressure on its West- 
ern partners was gradually increased to strengthen 
the economic foundation of its system of alliance. 
Displeasure at the differences within OEEC was 
voiced repeatedly in US ruling circles and all kinds 
of measures were encouraged to overcome these 
differences and other barriers between West Euro- 
pean countries, thus favouring a coordination 
of their policies.32 P. Hoffman’s statement on 
31 October 1949 was an official statement of 
that position. In it he described Western Euro- 
pe’s economic integration as a major task which 
could not be postponed and announced the estab- 
lishment of a single large market within which 
quantitative restrictions on trade and currency 
barriers would be lifted and eventually all customs 
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tariffs as well. Hoffman stressed that it was with 
this objective in mind that George Marshall himself 
had originally proposed his plan and the Congress 
had adopted the corresponding legislation con- 
cerning assistance to Western Europe. He added 
that in his view the establishment of such a 
market in 1950 would bring “prosperity” to 
Western Europe and also meet the interests of 
the “free world.”33 At the same time a campaign 
in the American press described the economic 
boundaries in Western Europe as “obsolete”. 
Under pressure from the United States the 
OEEC Council adopted a resolution on 2 Novem- 
ber 1949 about the further development of Eu- 
ropean cooperation. A number of measures were 
adopted relating to a liberalisation of trade 
among OEEC members. But American impe- 
rialism’s principal objective, namely, to further 
enhance the role of that international organisa- 
tion at the expense of substantial limitations 
on the sovereignty of member-states and the 
implementation of an integrated economic pol- 
icy under the leadership of the United States, 
was not achieved. In this respect an important 
role was played by the decisiveness of Great 
Britain’s Labour government which pointed to 
the unacceptability of resolving the question 
of economic barriers within a narrow West 
European context that neglected its own ties to 
countries of the British Commonwealth. Thus, 
British imperialism reasserted its claim to “spe- 
cial relations” with the United States. 
American imperialism’s policy with regard to 
NATO, West Germany, and also Western Eu- 
rope’s economic integration played a major role 
in the further development of the system of 
alliances of capitalist states. Similarly, efforts 
by the ruling circles of the West European states 
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themselves to strengthen the position of capital- | 
ism and to resolve the specific problems that 
they faced also had a substantial part to play. 

While a general political strategy was being 
developed within the framework of NATO under 
American leadership, its implementation, which 
was governed by concrete economic and _politi- 
cal interests of West European states, was carried 
out in the context of discussions within the Euro- 
pean Council, conferences of the European Move- 
ment, consultative meetings of business repre- 
sentatives and meetings of West European 
statesmen. 

Most countries in that region were vitally 
interested in overcoming their economic insta- 
bility and restructuring their economies in the 
light of changing national markets and condi- 
tions of international trade. This produced 
attempts to conclude tariff unions among small 
groups of countries (France and Italy; France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg). Except 
for the customs union of the Benelux countries, 
formed in 1948-49, these efforts failed because 
of sharp contradictions among these countries. 

Plans for integrating industrial sectors, on the 
other hand, were far more successful. In 1949, 
an economic conference of West European coun- 
tries on these problems was organised by the 
European Movement in Westminster. It proposed 
a draft project to “Europeanise” the coal in- 
dustry, ferrous metallurgy, the production of 
electric power, and transportation within the 
framework of a Common Market. To regulate 
that market it was planned to establish a system 
of supranational bodies constituting a kind of 
government together with a consultative body 
consisting of representatives of industries, work- 
ers and consumers, and also an entrepreneurial 
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body concerned with the implementation of the 
governing body’s directions. That project was 
approved. Such a wish to extend state-monopoly 
regulation beyond national boundaries was char- 
acteristic of sectors in which a high level of 
concentration had been achieved and in which 
large-scale government intervention existed. In 
August 1949, similar proposals were made at 
the first session of the Deliberative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe.*4 

Representatives of Western Europe’s largest 
monopolies and especially West German in- 
dustrialists participated directly in the develop- 
ment of these plans for integrating major econo- 
mic sectors. A meeting of West German, French 
and Luxemburg entrepreneurs was held in Dius- 
seldorf in January 1949, that was the first of 
a series of consultative meetings of West Euro- 
pean monopolists (in which Americans partici- 
pated) on the establishment of closer relations 
within the Ruhr-Lorraine industrial complex. 
Particular attention was given to regulating the 
production of steel, for by late 1949, the threat 
of a serious overproduction crisis had emerged. 
During the preceding quarter-century similar 
regulatory activities were partly carried out in 
the context of the European Steel Cartel. Now, 
however, in view of the nationalisation of fer- 
rous metallurgy in a number of continental 
countries and of the high level of government 
participation, the problem of changing over to 
international forms of regulation inevitably 
arose. 

The aspirations of West German monopolists 
were reflected in official addresses by Adenauer 
who received the support of the United States 
for a series of proposals to create a Franco-West 
German Political and Economic Union. Such a 
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union would serve as a cornerstone, in his view, 
in effecting a wider integration of West European 
states. In an interview to Kingsbury Smith, an 
American journalist, on 9 March 1950, he stressed 
that the Saar, which was then under French 
administration, must be returned to the Federal 
Republic of Germany “to avoid a new wave of 
nationalism” that could bring “extremists” to 
power and push West Germany “in the direction 
of Russia in the hope of finding support there. ”35 
On 23 March in another interview to Kingsbury 
Smith, Adenauer advanced a proposal to form 
a Franco-West German Economic Union. On 
2 April in the next interview, he moved a pro- 
posal to create an Anglo-Franco-West German 
Union with a common parliament. On 18 April 
in a public address, Adenauer demanded the 
termination of control by the Western powers 
over the Federal Republic of Germany and asked 
that it be given equality within a European 
Federation. At the same time he repeatedly 
declared West Germany’s readiness to make its 
contribution to the continent’s defence. Like 
Stresemann a quarter century earlier, Adenauer 
thus demanded full equality with other states 
within the framework of a European Federa- 
tion.*6 

On April 22, 1950, the United States Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, made a public statement 
concerning the need to engage Western Europe's 
heavy industry in plans for producing arms 
within the framework of NATO. At that time 
he also addressed a note to the French govern- 
ment in which he called upon it to define its 
position with regard to the integration of the 
Federal Republic of Germany into “Europe”. 
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The Schuman Plan 
and the Creation of the European 
Coal and Steel Community 


American and West German pressure placed 
the French government in a difficult position. 
Its foreign policy leaders, namely, the Prime 
Minister Georges Bidault, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Robert Schuman, both represent- 
ing the MRP Party, had long been following 
NATO’s general policy. The government’s posi- 
tion, however, was extremely unstable. There 
were differences within the government between 
the MRP and the Socialists that ended in the 
latter’s withdrawal from the government in 
February 1950. This forced the government to 
make repeated assurances concerning its opposi- 
tion to the rebirth of German militarism. That, 
in turn, lead R. Schuman to support with enthu- 
siasm the project submitted to him by the Gener- 
al Planning Commissioner, Jean Monnet, for 
creating a European Coal and Steel Community. 

Monnet held the view that in connection with 
a consultative meeting of Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs of the three Western powers planned for 
early May and also a session of the NATO Coun- 
cil, Franee should initiate a proposal on the 
German question to avoid a situation in which 
its interests might be ignored. Given the internal 
political situation in France itself, such an ini- 
tiative could be presented as a measure designed 
to “strengthen peace in Europe” and be accom- 
panied by assurances relating to Western Eur- 
ope’s future independent development. The un- 
avoidable inclusion of West Germany into the 
Western powers’ system of alliances could take 
place only in a form that would contribute to 
closer relations between French and West Ger- 
man economic interests and exclude a rebirth 
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of German nationalism. These conditions would 
be met, in his opinion, by creating West Euro- 
pean institutions that would not be directly 
subordinated to governments. The kind of inter- 
governmental cooperation that was not very 
fruitful within the framework of OEEC and the 
European Council should thus be supplemented 
with “supranational” institutions. From the 
point of view of public opinion such a “supra- 
national” integration of Western Europe would 
mean the emergence of an autonomous force, 
besides the Soviet Union and the United States, 
that would be linked with the United States 
through “Atlantic” ties. West Germany would 
be dissolved, as it were, in such an integration, 
and its subsequent inclusion in other bodies 
should not cause serious opposition. As for 
Britain and her restraint as regards any formally 
stated limitations on sovereignty, the “suprana- 
tional” integration would initially include only 
some of the West European continental countries. 
In view of the failure of the efforts to create 
common customs unions and of the difficulties 
that arose in the way to “supranational” politi- 
cal integration, it was more appropriate to in- 
tegrate economic sectors that were more pliable 
in that respect, i.e., those sectors in which agree- 
ments could most easily be concluded between 
the community’s major partners, namely, France 
and West Germany. Ferrous metallurgy and the 
coal industry met these requirements. 

The principal idea that Monnet stressed re- 
peatedly in his talks and speeches was that 
“supranational institutions controlling relations 
between persons” should become the “true bul- 
wark of civilisation”.?? This was in fact the idea 
of internationally planning the economies and 
policies of capitalist countries in favour of the 
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ruling classes by way of gradual identification 
of what is common in their interests in the pro- 
cess of consistent conclusion of agreements on 
an ever wider range of questions. 

In addition to Schuman himself, several other 
members of the French government were in- 
formed of the substance of that project, particu- 
larly the Minister of Justice, René Mayer, who 
represented the Rothschilds. On May 3, Schuman 
very briefly referred to his project at a meeting 
of the Council of Ministers, while on May 6, 
a secret emissary arrived in Bonn and informed 
Adenauer of its contents, which received his 
approval. In a personal letter to the Chancellor, 
Schuman stressed that the purpose of his pro- 
posal was political rather than economic. Ade- 
nauer, for his part, recognised that the project 
could make possible the rebirth of Germany’s 
military potential in a way that would not 
arouse France's fears. This was also extremely 
important in neutralising the opposition in his 
own country to the government’s reactionary 
external and domestic policies. It would be 
possible to represent the rebirth of militarism 
in the form of European pacifism, while simul- 
taneously meeting West German ruling circles’ 
demands for equality. On May 7, R. Schuman 
met with Dean Acheson at the American Embassy 
in Paris in the presence of James Bruce, the 
American Ambassador. The US Secretary of 
State expressed concern that a cartel might devel- 
op that would be more powerful than those 
existing in the United States. Schuman, how- 
ever, emphasised the political aspects of the 
economic integration. During the conversation 
and also at a meeting between Jean Monnet 
and the American High Commissioner to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, L.C. McCloy, and 
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other American officials, details relating to the 
proposal were agreed upon. It was only on the 
morning of 9 May 1950, that the project’s 
content was (for the first time!) submitted to 
France’s Council of Ministers. A few hours later 
Schuman announced it at a press conference. 

Such is the origin of the Schuman Plan whose 
aim, as he stated at the press conference, was to 
provide for “general peace” and overcome the 
“age-old hostility between France and Germany” 
through an integration of Europe. Schuman 
asserted that “placing the entire Franco-German 
output of coal and steel under a High Authority”, 
and establishing, on this basis, an organisation 
open to other European countries would lay 
“genuine foundations for their economic inte- 
gration” and would ultimately lead to the crea- 
tion of a European Federation needed to pre- 
serve peace.?® In actual fact, the new form of 
integration was inseparably linked with NATO’s 
policy of reviving German militarism to exert 
pressure on the socialist countries. It was no 
mere chance that on the very next day after 
his “historic” announcement Schuman left for 
London to attend a conference of three ministers 
of foreign affairs and a meeting of the NATO 
Council to consider measures that had nothing 
in common with general peace. A few days later 
L. C. McCloy informed Adenauer, that “the min- 
isters concerned themselves primarily with ways 
to achieve a balance of forces between the com- 
munist world and the anti-communist world” 
and “came to a common agreement that a balance 
of armed forces required a balance of econo- 
mies.”°® On 14 May the conference announced 
the readiness of the three powers for “friendly 
cooperation” with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and endorsed the Schuman Plan. 
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Subsequently, efforts to carry out the project 
announced by Schuman made increasingly evi- 
dent the reactionary social and political content 
of that new form of integration. 

A proposal to initiate negotiations to create 
a supranational coal and steel community was 
sent by the French government to Great Britain, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 

The Schuman Plan met with a negative re- 
sponse in British ruling circles. The British 
press viewed it as a threat to the country’s 
national independence and to its links with the 
British Commonwealth. The ruling Labour Party, 
too, objected sharply to a subordination of a 
vitally important sphere of the British economy 
to a supranational body. The leaders of the 
opposition party, the Conservatives, were in- 
clined towards a more flexible approach. They 
called on the government to participate in the 
negotiations so as to create obstacles to an agree- 
ment. 

It was among the ruling circles of West Ger- 
many that the Schuman Plan met with the 
greatest enthusiasm. At the time when there 
existed an occupation regime, the establishment 
of a High Authority with German participation 
Was seen aS a major step forward as compared 
with the existing Allied control authority for 
the Ruhr. In addition, the Schuman Plan in- 
troduced a fundamentally new element by pro- 
viding for the equality of the Federal Republic 
of Germany within the system of the European 
Community. As K. Adenauer subsequently noted 
in his memoirs, it was political considera- 
tions that played a decisive role in determining 
West Germany’s position towards the Schuman 
Plan. “Only a strong Europe that includes a 
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free Germany,” he wrote, “would be able to 
stem the red tide and eventually allow us to 
recover both the Soviet zone and the regions 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line.”+° 

Together with France and West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg also 
participated in the negotiations concerning the 
Schuman Plan that began in Paris on June 20. 
Apart from general class interests and their 
membership in NATO, the position of these 
governments’ ruling circles with regard to the 
proposed integration of coal and steel was de- 
termined by the high level of capital concentra- 
tion and the close relations that existed between 
the monopolies of the corresponding sectors. As | 
noted by an American researcher of the history 
of the Schuman Plan, W. Diebold, in incorporat- | 
ing Italy, which is distant from the Ruhr and 
Lorraine industrial complex, into the associa- | 
tion, “politically one of the aims of the West 
was to help Italy ... avoid a communist future. ”4! 
The governments of the clerical parties that 
were then in power in Italy and Belgium were 
dreaming of creating a “Catholic Europe” to- 
gether with their associates in the governments 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and of 
France. 

Although there were no US representatives at 
the conference in Paris, American imperialism’s 
shadow stood behind each of its participants. 
For the ruling circles of the United States the 
Schuman Plan was a logical continuation of the 
Marshall Plan. Its presentation was closely linked 
with American imperialism’s policy of seek- 
ing to further aggravate international tensions. 
When negotiations concerning the Schuman Plan 
were still proceeding, the American High Com- 
missioner in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
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L. C. McCloy, in a conversation with Adenauer on 
2 January 1951, stressed that the United States 
viewed the integration as the only means to 
“create an effective counterweight” to the Soviet 
Union, and as a guarantee against a “Sovietisa- 
tion of the continent”. With that objective in 
mind, he continued, the United States was ready 
to assist the “free” countries of Western Europe 
on an even larger scale.‘ 

The elaboration of the draft Treaty for a Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community by experts of 
six countries was accompanied by numerous 
official and behind-the-scenes consultations be- 
tween political and business circles of these 
countries and the United States. It was completed 
only in April 1951. 

The Treaty was signed on 18 April 1951 in 
Paris by representatives of six countries. It pro- 
vided for the establishment of a supranational 
organisation vested with broad legal powers for 
regulating the development of an important 
economic sphere in these countries. According 
to its provisions (Articles 3-5) member-countries 
were obliged to regulate their extraction and 
distribution of coal and iron ore and the produc- 
tion and marketing of the output of the iron 
and steel industry, as well as to gradually estab- 
lish a common market for these products. The 
parties to the agreement renounced in favour 
of the Community sovereignty in strategically 
important industrial sectors on whose develop- 
ment their entire economic life depended. In 
addition they recognised that “in its interna- 
tional relationships, the Community shall enjoy 
the legal capacity necessary to exercise its 
functions and to achieve its purposes” (Article 
6). The governments of the six countries thus 
in effect recognised the European Coal and 
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Steel Community as a subject of international 
law. This was also the interpretation of a num- 
ber of other capitalist states who accredited 
their representatives to the Community. 

As they were defined in the Treaty the Com- 
munity’s bodies represented a prototype of the 
“integrative” institutions long advocated by 
proponents of a European Federation. Subse- 
quently they provided a model for establishing 
similar “supranational” communities in the 
countries of Little Europe. 

The European Coal and Steel Community’s 
main leading body was its High Authority. 
Vested with executive functions it was expected 
to carry out the functions of a plenipotentiary 
“supranational” government in its sphere. Its 
nine members appointed unanimously by member 
governments on the basis of their “general qual- 
ifications” were to be the guardians of suprana- 
tional “European” interests. 

An Assembly was to play the role of an Euro- 
pean parliamentary body. Its role was to exer- 
cise the democratic control of “public opinion” 
over the High Authority’s activities. This was 
also to be achieved by the procedure for appoint- 
ing Assembly delegates by national parliaments 
“from among their own membership, or who 
shall be elected by direct universal suffrage” 
(Article 21). The Assembly was to hear and 
discuss reports prepared by the High Authority 
and had the right to adopt non-confidence mo- 
tions in relation to such reports that required a 
two-third majority. In such an event “the mem- 
bers of ‘the High Authority must resign in a 
body” (Article 24). Following the Assembly’s 
formation its members were distributed according 
to party membership (Social-Democrats, Chris- 
tian Democrats and Liberals) rather than their 
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nationality, thus symbolising the establishment 
of European parties hostile to “national egoism” 
and representing European general interests. 
Nevertheless, in practice, the role of the Assem- 
bly was to record decisions of the High Author- 
ity. Regular sessions were held once a year, 
bul there were also emergency sessions. 

A Council of Ministers was established to 
coordinate the activities of the High Authority 
with those of governments. It consisted of rep- 
resentatives of member-states of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, namely, Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs or Economic Affairs. That 
Council had broad powers with regard to the 
High Authority. In many cases it confirmed 
its decisions by a majority vote, provided that 
such a majority included a representative of a 
member-state that contributed at least 20 per cent 
of the general costs of coal and steel production 
within the Community (Article 28). In effect, 
this meant that decisions of the High Authority 
could not be adopted against the will of France 
or West Germany, and that to a certain extent 
it lost its supranational character. Thus, Council 
decisions embodying inter-governmental com- 
promises defined the European Coal and Steel 
Community’s general policy. 

The Treaty provided for the establishment of 
a Consultative Committee attached to the High 
Authority composed of representatives of “pro- 
ducers, workers and consumers and dealers” 
(Article 18). Their task was to coordinate the 
European Coal and Steel Community’s activities 
with the interests of all layers of the population. 

he Consultative Committee was a purely advi- 
Sory body. The Treaty also provided for the 
Creation of a Court whose seven members were 
appointed by the Member-Governments (Arti- 
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cle 31). It examined disputes and disagreement 
between the High Authority and government 
or else entrepreneurs of individual countrie 
concerning the interpretation and application o 
the Treaty’s provisions and also applied sanctions 
for their violation. In practice, the Court 
imposed no restrictions on the High Authority. 

Advertising the establishment of the first 
supranational community of six West European 
states as the beginning of a new age in the so- 
cial development of West European countries 
and also in international relations within Europe, 
the theoreticians of European integration lay 
emphasis on those objectives that were defined 
for the European Coal and Steel Community by 
the Treaty of 18 April 1951. It is true that the 
Treaty contained many attractive words about 
its founders, aspiring to fundamentally alter 
the existing situation in Europe to meet the 
interests of peoples. It was stated that there 
was a resolve “to substitute for historic rivalries 
a fusion of their essential interests”, a concern 
to raise “the standard of living” and further “the 
works of peace”, and a desire “to assure the most 
rational distribution of production at the highest 
possible level of productivity, while safeguarding 
the continuity of employment and avoiding the 
creation of fundamental and persistent distur- 
bances in the economies of member-states”. 
If one were to believe everything that is written 
in the Treaty, its founders were animated by a 
resolve to end international monopolies and had a 
concern for the welfare of coal and steel workers 
(Article 60, 65, and 70). 

As for the political significance of such a 
formal economic community, its advocates make 
no secret that “the principal mission of the 
European Coal and Steel Community has been 
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to efiect an initial rift in the principle of national 
sovereignty which had paralysed both in the 
European Council and in the OEEC all attempts 
at integration”.43 The establishment of a Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community represented an 
attempt to create an embryonic form of a quali- 
tatively new political force on the international 
stage within the framework of the six states 
whose mission was to defend the common in- 
terests of these countries’ monopolistic bourgeoi- 
sie both in the field of international relations 
and within these countries themselves. In this 
connection J. F. Besson, in a study of the first 
decade of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity’s activities describes its establishment 
as the first step in the development of a “Euro- 
pean policy”. He emphasises that “industrial 
groups”, t.e., the monopolies of the six countries, 
“benefit on the one hand from the power that 
they will exercise over the states on which they 
depend, and on the other, they are creating a 
new power through the new linkages that they 
are establishing within the Community...” In his 
opinion the establishment of the Community 
ultimately contributes to the further replacement 
of national states by a “supranational one.”44 

[t was also the mission of the European Coal 
and Steel Community to serve the ideology of 
anti-communism in Europe. “The centre parties 
have no ideology that they could oppose to Com- 
munism at the national level,” wrote Guy de 
Carmoy, a French bourgeois theoretician, in 1953 
in advertising the possible “emergence of a new 
ideology”, and of a favourable change in Western 

urope’s economic and political structure in 
Connection with its integration.45 The process 
of dismantling economic barriers between West 
European countries that had been initiated by 
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creating the European Coal and Steel Commu 
nity would make it possible for “supranational” in 
tegration to achieve a steady growth in production 
and put an end to economic crises, unemploy-| 
ment and class conflicts. In particular, Arnold 
Zurcher, a Professor at New York University, 
referred to a “veritable revolution in political) 
concepts” that would open new possibilities of” 
socio-economic progress in Western Europe.‘®, 

All these assertions, which represent the 
“theoretical” foundation of the Treaty of 1951 
(and similar subsequent arrangements), give dis- 
torted descriptions of the processes underlying the 
creation of the first supranational community 
of the six countries of Little Europe. 

An objective economic prerequisite for the 
formation of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity was a joint involvement of the six coun- 
tries’ financial capital in the coal and metal- 
lurgical sectors. Before the war the growing 
interdependence of the monopolies’ interests led 
to the creation of a number of Europe-wide | 
cartels. After the war, at a time when state- 
monopoly capitalism developed rapidly, this led 
to the conclusion of agreements pursuing wider 
objectives. Encompassing both private and state 
and parastatal enterprises of six countries the 
Community, created through an inter-govern- 
mental agreement, represented a response of 
West European capitalism to objective princi- 
ples governing the development of productive | 
forces, on the one hand, and on the other, an 
attempt to find compromises between private 
capitalist forms of economic activity and pro- 
ductive forces that had expanded beyond national 
boundaries. These compromises centred on a 
coordination of the economic policies of six 
national state-monopoly capitalisms in their 
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efforts to adapt to the increasingly pressing 
requirements of international production in the 
age of a technological revolution. Each country’s 
monopolistic bourgeoisie sought to utilise these 
objective phenomena in its own interests, which 
were often incompatible with those of their 
competing partners. 

In spite of the obligations that they had as- 
sumed stronger participants in the Community 
continued to disregard the interests of those who 
were weaker. Some of them, especially in France, 
believed that the High Authority did not even 
justify the European tax that it levied. That 
body’s actual activities made evident the mis- 
taken character of France’s expectations that it 
would play a dominant role within the supra- 
national Community by relying on its political 
advantages that would compensate for its 
economic weakness as compared with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. As a result, a negative 
attitude developed in French industrial circles 
towards the future establishment of such su- 
pranational executive bodies. 

At that stage the integration of West Euro- 
pean countries into a supranational economic 
bloc was geographically limited to six countries. 
This served to intensify contradictions with 
other countries, including OKEC member-coun- 
tries. They became especially intense in relations 
with Great Britain. When the Community fully 
initiated its activities a veritable war of steel 
prices developed between the European Coal and 
Steel Community and Great Britain that forced 
the British side to assume a defensive position. 

The establishment of the European Coal and 
Steel Community also created new difficulties 
in relations with the monopolists of Little 
Europe and their American partners. ‘The Unit- 
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ed States government and Congress most ener- 
getically supported the creation of the Coal and 
Steel Community. But American industrial cir- 
cles were also concerned at the resulting pros- 
pects of growing competition from the six 
countries on external markets. In late 1953, 
under pressure from the United States, the “Euro- 
pean Export Steel Cartel”, that had just been 
established, was officially dismantled. 

Generally, however, the contradictions and 
conflicts that were produced by Western Eu- 
rope’s first supranational economic community 
were pushed into the background. Priority was 
given to implementing the larger objective to- 
wards which major leaders were striving at that 
time. The gradual implementation of the Schu- 
man Plan was preparing the ground for West 
Germany’s entry into Western military-political 
bloc. As war began in Korea corresponding 
pressure on its West European allies by the 
United States was intensified. 


The Failure 
of a Plan for a “European Army” 


Western Europe’s largest states, namely, Great 
Britain and France, sought to reduce the pace 
at which NATO was transforming the Federal 
Republic of Germany into American policy’s 
leading supporting force in Europe. The prevail- 
ing view in British ruling circles was that one 
should not hasten West Germany’s re-militari- 
sation since the United States and Great Britain 
themselves can provide the necessary armed 
forces. France’s ruling circles held a similar 
view, but their search for a solution was limited 
to “European” contexts along the lines indicated 
by the Schuman Plan. J. Monnet, who had led 
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the French delegation at the negotiations that 
created the European Coal and Steel Community, 
engaged in long negotiations with Adenauer in 
the summer and fall of 1950, in which possibili- 
ties for establishing a “European Army” were 
discussed. Thus, the “European Idea” once 
again saw the light of day as a means for reducing 
contradictions and differences within Western 
Europe’s imperialist reaction. 

The session held by the NATO Council in 
September 1950 had shown the United States’ 
intention to include West German forces directly 
into NATO. This forced the French government 
to come out with a new initiative. On 24 October 
René Pleven, the Prime Minister, set out a de- 
tailed plan for creating a “European Army” 
in France’s National Assembly that was closely 
linked with the economic and political institu- 
tions of European integration. In December 199U, 
the NATO Council approved a further elabora- 
tion of a draft project for a “European Army”. 
That session also appointed General Dwight 
Eisenhower Supreme Allied Commander ol 
NATO’s Armed Forces. At the same time a 
decision was taken at a meeting of the Western 
Union’s Consultative Council to dismantle the 
military organisation of the Western Union, since 
it was now absorbed by NATO. American impe- 
rialism thus demonstrated its resolute intention 
to subordinate its West European NATO part- 
ners’ Armed Forces to its direct leadership. 

On 15 April 1951, a conference began in Paris 
to elaborate the status of a “European Army”. 
Its initial participants were France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Belgium and Lux- 
emburg. A few months later, in October 1901, 
they were joined by the Netherlands. 

Great Britain declined to participate. Its po- 
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December 1950 of the Western Union’s Armed 
Force’s Staff headed by Fieldmarshal Montgo- 
mery, was too weak to allow it to play a major 
role in European military blocs. Both France's 
appeal that it join the conference and pressure 
from the United States failed. Later, during the 
session of the NATO Council in November 1951, 
and Churchill’s visit to Washington in January 
1952, a compromise agreement between Great 
Britain and the United States was achieved. 
In accordance with its provisions, Great Britain 
expressed its readiness to contribute to the 
establishment of a “European Army” without 
participating in it directly. While British ruling 
circles subsequently gave verbal support to the 
idea of establishing such an army they counted 
on playing the role of a referee in relations be- 
tween France and West Germany in view of 
France's fear to find itself alone in a “suprana- 
tional” military bloc with West Germany. 

As for US ruling circles, their tendency to 
associate the project for a “European Army”, 
that was initially viewed only as a means of 
remilitarising Western Europe, with a wider 
plan for establishing a European Federation 
was increasingly apparent. Together with the 
United States and the British Commonwealth 
such a Federation would constitute the economic, 
political and military foundation of the Atlantic 
bloc system led by American imperialism. A pro- 
gramme adopted by the United States Congress 
for 1952 stressed that American aid must con- 
tribute to vigorous efforts towards “political 
federation, military integration and economic 
unification” in Europe and that this aid must 
be given to NATO, ECSC and to the organisa- 
tion that may emerge from current international 
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negotiations concerning a European defence com- 
munity.*? 

Documents to establish a European Defence 
Community were signed on 27 May, 1952 in 
Paris by the Community's six ministers of for- 
eign affairs. That Treaty provided that its 
members agree to a substantial restriction of 
their government’s sovereignty in favour of the 
Community that would operate in close cooper- 
ation with NATO (Articles 4, 5, 7). This ap- 
plied to their external and financial policies 
and especially their armed forces, which even 
in peace time were assigned to NATO’s Supre- 
me Commander (Articles 9, 18, 87, 88), i.e., 
placed under American command. According to 
the Treaty the Community being created was 
given the rights of a legal person and would 
become a subject of international relations. The 
structure of its governing bodies was similar to 
that of the European Coal and Steel Community, 
including a Commissioner, a Council of Minis- 
ters, and a General Assembly. The Assembly 
and the Court were common for both the Euro- 
pean Defence Community and the European Coal 
and Steel Community. One could judge the class 
orientation of these bodies from Article 12 of 
the Treaty, which stated that in the event of 
“disorders or threatened disorders” within the 
territory of a member-state, the European De- 
fence Community’s Board of Commissioners 
and Council will give that state contingents 
of the European Defence Forces. In short, this 
envisaged the use of “European Army” units 
not only against socialist countries but also to 
suppress Western Europe’s democratic move- 
ment. 

An important feature of the Treaty concerned 
the transitional character of a number of its 
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provisions. According to Articles 8 and 38, the 
European Defence Community's organisational 
structure was subject to replacement by a new 
political organisation. A draft project for such 
an integration was produced by a specially 
created assembly. 

On 10 March 1953, an agreed project for a 
European Community was submitted for consi- 
deration by the six countries’ Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs. It provided for the creation of a 
European Community whose aim would be to 
“assist through the expansion of our production 
in improving the standard of living and further- 
ing the works of peace,” protect “our common 
spiritual heritage...”, and assure “... a protec- 
tion of human rights and of fundamental free- 
doms”.4® That “indissoluble” and supranational 
Community (Article 1) should provide for “sec- 
urity” and a “coordination of foreign policy” 
and also lead to a gradual formation of a Com- 
mon Market, based on “a free movement of goods, 
capital and persons” and a coordination of “mon- 
etary, credit and financial matters” (Article 2, 
82, 83). The Community was assigned broad 
functions in “maintaining constitutional order 
and democratic institutions” (Article 104). Its 
bodies, whose members lost the right to with- 
draw, could perform such police functions at 
their own initiative. 

In the course of discussions of that project 
for political integration in the European Steel 
and Coal Community’s Assembly and the Euro- 
pean Council’s Deliberative Assembly many 
representatives, especially from West Germany, 
repeatedly stressed that Little Europe must 
become the core of a wider “supranational” 
community which should not be limited to 
Western Europe alone. “Europe cannot abandon 
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Eastern Europe,” declared von Merkatz, the 
West German delegate to the Deliberative As- 
sembly from the Christian Democratic Union. 
Similar views were voiced by Goedhart represent- 
ing the Netherlands: “Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Ilungary, Romania, Bulgaria and Albania are 
parts of Europe... They form a single body with 
Europe and so long as this fact is not recognized 
de facto and de jure by the Soviet Union a dur- 
able peace will be impossible in the world.” 
The European Community’s adherents thus 
viewed it as an advance base and a striking 
force for implementing the widely advertised 
policy of “liberation”.4® Ugo la Malfa, from 
italy, stated that Little Europe must become 
a core for creating a counterweight to the 
Soviet Union on the European continent 
that would get together all forces hostile to 
communism.*? 

By comparison with earlier blocs, a distinctive 
feature of the proposed “political community” 
lied in a substantial and multilateral limitation 
of the sovereignty of member-states. This was 
fraught with a subsequent replacement of na- 
tional state institutions by “supranational” ones. 
All this reflected the aspirations of specific 
cirles of the six countries’ monopolistic bourgeoi- 
sie to establish a permanent organisation and 
achieve a maximal international cqhesion against 
the democratic movement. This striving was 
fully intentional. R. Schuman, K. Adenauer, 
and other West European statesmen who had 
advocated a “supranational” integration repeat- 
edly stressed the very great importance that 
they attached to the anti-communist orientation 
of “European policy”. In the words of Adenauer 
“Its great originality consists in the fact that 
the leaders of the continental states that are 
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still free have recognised the need to end as rap- 
idly as possible the sovereignty complexes 
that have been erected against each other if 
they wish to avoid falling victim to Bolshe- 
vism. 5! 

The appearance of a “supranational” form of 
integration represented a further development of 
a political trait of the bourgeoisie that had 
been noted by Lenin. He observed that in seeking 
to maintain its class leadership “The bourgeoisie 
betrays the interests of freedom, motherland, 
language, and nation, when it is confronted 
with the revolutionary proletariat. 52 

The conditions of the proposed European Com- 
munity within the framework of NATO would 
especially be favourable to American imperial- 
ism’s continued interference in the social life 
of West European countries. The pressure of 
the United States, its references to the danger 
that the West might lose Germany, which the 
Adenauer government skillfully used to its own 
advantage, and the atmosphere of war hysteria 
produced conditions in which the draft project 
for a military-political integration was brought 
to the stage of a treaty submitted to the par- 
liaments for ratification, while the related pro- 
ject for a “political community” was approved 
by representatives of the majority parties in 
the six governments. 

From the very first the reactionary policy of 
a “supranational” integration was correctly eval- 
uated by Western Europe’s Workers’ Movement 
and democratic forces. Since the Schuman Plan 
visibly influenced the interests of only relatively 
limited layers of the population, while the 
project for a “political community” was not 
widely known, their struggle was mainly directed 
against the creation of a “European Army”. 
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It became a major element of the movement of 
wide layers of Western Europe’s population for 
peace, democracy and national independence. 
The evident connection between the project to 
create a “European Army” and a rebirth of 
German militarism, which had already brought 
so much suffering to Europe, made this struggle 
especially intense. 

The policy of socialist countries that derived 
from the need to reduce international tensions 
and to ensure peaceful coexistence between states 
with different social systems both in Europe and 
throughout the world played an important role 
in establishing a favourable international climate 
for the democratic forces’ struggle against the 
policy of integration. Their efforts resulted in 
putting an end to the war in Korea in 1953 and of 
the “dirty war” in Indochina in 1954. In Europe 
the proposals of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states were aimed at achieving a peace- 
ful settlement of the German problem in the 
interests of the German people in accordance 
with the Potsdam decisions, and also at estab- 
lishing a system of collective security on the 
European continent. 

The socialist policy of peaceful coexistence 
between states with different social systems dis- 
pelled the atmosphere of war hysteria which 
was created by American imperialism and its 
Western partners and used by them to knock 
together military-political blocs. 

As Anthony Eden wrote in his memoirs in 
June 1953, France’s Prime Minister, Georges 
Bidault, stated that his government would be 
able to secure ratification of the treaty creating 
a European Defence Community only if parlia- 
ment would be given proof of the Russians’ 
“inflexibility”.63 But every time such “proofs” 
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were invented by NATO leaders they were in- 
variably disproved by the Soviet Union’s peace- 
ful initiatives. The Soviet Union succeeded in 
convening a meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the USSR, the USA, Great Britain and France 
in Berlin in January 1954 at which it set out a 
detailed programme for resolving Europe’s in- 
ternational problems on the basis of the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence. 

Already then the efforts of Western propaganda 
to represent the policy of West European in- 
tegration as an alternative to the socialist policy 
of peaceful cooperation between all European 
countries proved untenable. 

The Soviet Union proposed achieving peace 
and security in Europe through the joint efforts 
of all European states. The Soviet proposals at 
the Berlin meeting in February 1954 stressed 
that a European treaty on collective security 
“could be adhered to by all European states 
irrespective of their social structure...”5+ With 
this aim in view the Soviet Union proposed ei- 
ther making use of the already existing European 
organisations or creating new ones on terms 
acceptable to all European states irrespective 
of their social systems. The Soviet Union pro- 
ceeded from the premise that while the various 
European countries lead different ways of life, 
and while their populations have different 
political convictions, they are all equally 
interested in preserving and _ strengthening 
peace. 

As for the plans to integrate Europe they op- 
posed European states with one type of political 
structure to European states with a different 
political system. Even officially these plans 
were designed to “ensure security” only to the 
West European countries encompassed by the 
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military grouping spearheaded against the East 
European states. 

The USSR based itself on the need to strength- 
en international cooperation in accordance 
with the principle of respect for the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of states and non-inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. It was deeply 
convinced that genuine solutions to problems 
affecting the interests of all European countries 
could not be achieved by setting up new, closed 
organisations of specific countries opposed to 
other European states. In particular, it favoured 
wide cooperation in the economic sphere among 
all European states and beyond them and the 
elimination of all types of discrimination and 
barriers to such cooperation. In a draft treaty 
on collective security in Europe submitted to 
the Summit Meeting in Geneva in 1955, it pro- 
posed that “the parties to the Treaty undertake 
to promote broad economic and cultural cooper- 
ation among themselves, as well as with other 
states, through the development of trade and 
other economic relations, and expansion of cul- 
tural ties on a basis precluding any discrimina- 
tion and restrictions hampering such coopera- 
tion” 55 

The advocates of a “United Europe” wanted 
the member-countries to renounce state sovereign- 
ty and independent domestic and external pol- 
icies and become administrative subunits of 
some kind of European Federation. They were 
opposed to European cooperation and wished to 
limit all forms of cooperation to West European 
States, thus deepening the division of Europe. 

The Soviet proposals on European cooperation 
took into account the specifics of the situation 
in which on German territory there were two 
autonomous German states with different social 
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and economic structures. They therefore envisa- 
ged the participation of both the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and the German Democratic 
Republic in a system of European collective 
security as well as in other European organisa- 
tions. This would help eliminate mistrust between 
the continent's states. 

The propaganda of the ideas of European in- 
tegration, while ignoring the will of the German 
people in the German Democratic Republic, 
called for dismantling the achievements of the 
German workers, peasants and intellectuals in 
the GDR, who had chosen the path of socialist 
development, and for extending by force the 
power of ruling circles in the Federal Republic 
of Germany over them. According to the plans 
for a “United Europe”, the Germany that would 
be united in this way should be remilitarised 
and included in the West's military groupings. 
It is quite evident that the unification of Ger- 
many on such a basis would seriously compli- 
cate international relations. 

Advancing its programme of the peaceful set- 
tlement of Europe’s problems in the interests of 
all its peoples, the Soviet Union disclosed the 
actual meaning of the political measures that 
were being carried out under the label of Euro- 
pean integration. In its statements the Soviet 
government repeatedly pointed out that such 
political measures were aimed at furthering 
Europe’s division into military groupings and 
consolidating the isolation of the NATO member- 
states, thus erecting new barriers to European 
cooperation. 

In its struggle for peace and cooperation in 
Europe the Soviet Union invariably joined 
forces with the German Democratic Republic, 
Poland and other socialist European states. 
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Their policy of peaceful coexistence between 
states with different social systems and of mu- 
tually advantageous cooperation among all Euro- 
pean countries met with an ever wider under- 
standing and approval on the part of broad 
public opinion in the West. Even reactionary 
historians and sociologists, while vainly trying 
to distort the true meaning of such Soviet peace- 
ful acts as the project for a European Treaty 
on Collective Security, cannot but recognise the 
effectiveness of such measures. For instance, 
Arnold Zurcher is compelled to admit that 
Soviet policy “eventually led to the Summit 
Conference in Geneva in 1955, and contributed 
not a little to the fate that overtook the 
EDC” .56 

From the very outset the policy of integration 
was dictated, on the one hand, by the desire of 
its initiators to unite against the revolutionary 
forces under the slogan of anti-communism, and 
on the other, by their objective tendency to 
develop international cooperation in their self- 
ish interests with a. view to the economic and 
political subordination of the other integrated 
states. While the first of these objectives was 
shared by both the United States and the West 
European states, the second impeded their efforts 
to strengthen that unity and to develop a com- 
mon international strategy in the class struggle. 

By the mid-1950s it had become increasingly 
evident that there existed a deep cleavage be- 
tween the concrete economic and political inter- 
ests of the members of the imperialist system 
of blocs led by the United States. In the member- 
countries’ ruling circles themselves there were 
deep-rooted differences of opinion on the question 
of the “supranational” character of the “com- 
munity”. 
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They were especially strong in France, which 
participated in the treaties on the establishment 
of the European community. Already in the 
early 1950s the plans to limit national sovereign- 
ty were resisted by influential circles of the 
French bourgeoisie, and led to disagreements 
within most bourgeois parties. They were espe- 
cially opposed to by the followers of de Gaulle. 
In particular, Michel Debré, a leader of the 
Gaullist movement, repeatedly pointed to the 
American origin of “supranational” conceptions 
and criticised the policy of the United States 
imposing on European nations, public opinion 
and parliaments in the political and military fields 
a European conception that was only one of the 
possible conceptions. Addressing a joint session 
of the European Council’s Deliberative Assem- 
bly and of the Assembly of the European Coal 
and Steel Community in June 1953, Debré 
proposed that a “supranational” Community of 
six countries be replaced by a “union” governed 
by a council of prime ministers that would 
meet monthly.5? Some circles of the French 
bourgeoisie expressed concern at a possible West 
German prevalence within the proposed bloc 
and dissatisfaction with Great Britain's absence. 
These views were loudly voiced by Pierre Men- 
des-France, who became France’s Prime Min- 
ister in June 1954. 

The pressure of popular masses together with 
sharp differences within ruling circles led to a 
repeated postponement of the ratification of the 
Treaty to establish the European Defence Com- 
munity. 

In those years French capitalism succeeded 
in somewhat strengthening its international po- 
sitions. The substantial efforts initiated after 
the Second World War to modernise France's 
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economy enabled it in 1951 to exceed the 
record level of 1930 and to continue its rapid 
increase in output. Its economic dependence 
on the United States began to decline. On 
the other hand, the support provided by the 
United States to West Germany pointed to the 
groundless nature of French imperialism’s claims 
to the role of the US major partner on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

As the climate of fear of the “Soviet threat” 
that American imperialism sought to create in 
order to combine the contradictory positions of 
its West European partners began to dispel, the 
true objectives of American policy became ap- 
parent. This was the time when the new govern- 
ment in the United States began to implement 
the notorious policy of “liberation”. Much more 
than his predecessors, J. F. Dulles, the new 
Secretary of State, was counting on the creation 
of a European Federation in which West Germany 
would play a leading role. He did not stop at 
blackmail and threats to “reconsider” the policy 
of the United States in Western Europe. 

The effect of American pressure was quite 
different than a few years earlier. Even such a 
loyal advocate of “supranational” integration as 
J. Freymond, the Director of the Geneva Insti- 
tute of International Studies, observed that this 
“provoked increased criticism and reservations 
in Europe concerning American policy, especially 
when considered together with American decla- 
rations on ‘roll-back’ and massive retaliation ”.58 

On 30 Angust 1954, by a vote of 319 against 
264, with 43 abstentions, France’s National 
Assembly rejected the project to create a Kuro- 
pean Defence Community, and decided to “pass 
on to current business”. The European Defence 
Community was buried. 
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The failure of the American conception of in- 
tegration was immediately used by British diplo- 
macy to seek to resume a leading role in West- 
ern Europe. In early 1954 the British Foreign 
Office prepared a draft project to include the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the Western 
Union. In September 1954, Anthony Eden visited 
Bonn, Rome and Paris in search of ways to in- 
clude the Federal Republic of Germany in the 
system of Western blocs. Later on in his memoirs 
he would write about the fear of the perspective 
of “neutralist” tendencies being firmly estab- 
lished as a result of the Soviet Union’s peaceful 
proposals. That fear was shared by the govern- 
ments of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, and France. This is why Great Britain's 
proposal to include West Germany in the Western 
Union met with a favourable response. It is 
true that Dulles’ sudden arrival in Bonn im- 
mediately after Eden’s visits was followed by 
a joint announcement with the Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany that “there 
was complete agreement that European integ- 
ration is so vital to peace and security, that 
efforts to achieve it should be resolutely pursued 
and that this great goal should not be abandoned 
because of a single setback”.®® During his sub- 
sequent visit to London, moreover, after stressing 
his common views with Adenauer, Dulles sharply 
criticised the British proposal for its neglect 
of a “supranational” solution. Nevertheless, the 
United States agreed to support the British 
plan, while trying to take under its own control 
the elaboration of further agreements. 

In a situation of sharp political struggle among 
imperialist states during consultations in Lon- 
don and Paris in September and October, 1954, 
measures were developed to include the Federal 
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Republic of Germany in the Brussels Pact Or- 
ganisation, renamed the West European Union 
and substantially revised, above all in NATO. 
In a declaration adopted at a Consultative 
Meeting in Moscow on December 2, 1954, so- 
cialist states described the resulting agreements 
as these serving the rebirth of German milita- 
rism, establishing unsurmountable barriers to a 
reunification of Germany, and creating a threat 
to peace in Europe. 

The very fact of the creation of a West Euro- 
pean Union which somewhat disguised West 
Germany’s entry into NATO, and the creation 
of its Armed Forces, together with the anti- 
Soviet and the anti-communist campaigns to 
strengthen “Western defences” that were un- 
leashed by imperialist propaganda, made it pos- 
sible to obtain the necessary majority in various 
parliaments to ratify the Paris agreements. 
In voting for the Paris agreements, advocates of 
a “supranational” integration viewed them as a 
step in the direction of a “true integration”. 
In particular, Fernand Dehousse, reporter on 
this question in the Belgian Senate in February 
1955, stated that they impeded a “pro-Soviet 
neutralisation” of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, provided for its military participation, 
avoided a crisis within NATO, and made possible 
a rapprochement between West European con- 
tinental states and Great Britain, while not 
hindering further integration. 

During the political struggle that accompanied 
the efforts to establish initial “supranational” 
communities it became evident that the ex pecta- 
tions of the political strategists of integration 
that the idea of class solidarity could provide a 
major foundation in helping them carry out 
their plans were mistaken. Only the Schuman 
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Plan was actually implemented. Its economic 
prerequisite was a high level of concentration 
and centralisation of production and close con- 
tacts between monopolies in economic sectors 
being integrated. 

Bourgeois theoreticians contended that the 
experience of the European Coal and Steel 
Community pointed to the possibility of wider 
forms of integration. It made it possible, they 
asserted, for West European states to make more 
effective their efforts in both the economic and 
the political sphere. For this purpose it was 
necessary to define common objectives, to com- 
bine efforts for their achievement and to work 
out a common strategy.® Projects to create new 
European communities similar to the European 
Coal and Steel Community were widely dis- 
cussed. In particular, already in 1955-56, Ernst 
Haas, a prominent American theoretician of 
integration, while studying the experience of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, expressed 
the conviction that the creation of a “supra- 
national” community possessing wide powers 
may accelerate the “socio-economic process” and 
lead to a “gradual change in economic and 
political relations in the direction of unity.” 





Chapter 3 


A NEW STAGE IN THE POLICY 
OF WEST EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


The further development of the policy of West 
European integration is closely linked to the 
shifts that took place on the international stage 
in the mid-1950s, above all, the changes in the 
balance of forces between the two social systems. 

The international influence of socialist states 
vastly increased as did their role in resolving 
major issues of world policy, especially following 
the creation of the Warsaw Treaty Organisation 
in 1955. There was also a sharp increase in the 
impact of socialism on all economic and political 
processes in countries within the capitalist sys- 
tem. Socialism was becoming a decisive factor 
of all social development. The socialist system's 
increased role in international relations, which 
was clearly apparent during the Suez crisis in 
1956, created a favourable climate for the suc- 
cessful achievement of political independence by 
most African states during the second half of 
the 1950s and early 1960s. 

Already in the second half of the 1950s, it 
became quite clear that the US imperialist pol- 
icy of “rolling back communism” was in fact 
bankrupt. With each passing year socialist states 
were strengthening their economic, political and 
defence capacities. The formation of a community 
of socialist states and of a world socialist econom- 
ic system left no perspectives for imperialism’s 
plans to undermine and overthrow the new struc- 
tures in these states. The Soviet Union’s scientific 
and technical achievements—such as mastering 
thermonuclear energy and creating a powerful 
missile technology—made it necessary for im- 
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perialist circles to recognise the extreme danger 
of applying -traditional political instruments 
“from a position of strength”: the socialist states 
possessed the means to respond with a devasta- 
tive blow. The launching of Soviet earth satel- 
lites conclusively dispelled the myth of the 
United States’ invulnerability to a retaliatory 
nuclear strike with the help of which advocates 
of the doctrine of “massive retaliation” sought 
to compensate the loss of America’s nuclear 
monopoly. 

The ineffectiveness of a policy based on “a 
position of strength” in Europe became increas- 
ingly evident. The doctrine of “liberation” 
underlying NATO’s anti-communist policy be- 
came bankrupt. Dulles, according to And- 
rew H. Berding, then a trusted aide to the US 
Secretary of State, would not risk supporting 
advocates of providing military assistance to 
counter-revolutionary rebels in Hungary in No- 
vember 1956. Such an intervention, he declared, 
would result in a nuclear war.! 

It was becoming characteristic for most West 
European bourgeois politicians and theoreticians 
to recognise the dangerous character of the forms 
and methods of political strategy employed by 
United States imperialism that it also imposed 
on its allies and also to recognise the potentially 
catastrophic consequences of a reliance on mili- 
tary means in struggling against world social- 
ism. In his memoirs Anthony Eden, the former 
British Prime Minister, noted that already in 
the spring of 1956, he concluded that it was 
necessary to reconsider Dulles’ conception then 
dominant in NATO concerning means to be em- 
ployed in the struggle against socialism. On 30 
April 1956, members of the British Cabinet 
expressed the view that in the sphere of foreign 
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policy “we should lay more emphasis in future 
on economic propaganda weapons and less on 
military strength”.2 At a conference of bour- 
geois and reformist theoreticians in 1957 in Ge- 
neva, Paul Henri Spaak, who was the NATO’s 
Secretary-General, stressed that “in the coming 
years the essential characteristic of the conflict, 
which today divides the world, of the struggle 
between communism and the Western world, 
will lie in the fact that this struggle will develop 
on the economic and social grounds”. 

Of course the fact that many political strate- 
gists recognised the danger of relying on military 
means of struggle and began to ascribe prefer- 
ence to “peaceful” methods did not imply that 
NATO’s American leaders had themselves re- 
nounced a policy from “a position of strength”. 
Following the failure of the doctrine of “massive 
retaliation”, they began to develop new military 
doctrines. Gradually, there developed a con- 
ception of a more flexible reliance on a policy 
“from a position of strength”, namely, the doc- 
trine of a “flexible response” and various theories 
of “local wars”. From the mid-1950s the United 
States adopted a policy oriented on equipping 
NATO Armed Forces in Europe with nuclear 
missiles. Already in 1956, General Taylor pre- 
sented the doctrine of a “flexible response” to a 
committee of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
envisaged a “measured” application of force 
without using nuclear weapons or else using 
them for tactical purposes. 

American imperialism's efforts to adapt NATO 
to new conditions while retaining its earlier 
positions within the North Atlantic bloc and 
its earlier policy of dictating to NATO’s West 
European participants did not have the desired 
success. In analysing plans to reorganise NATO 
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Margaret Ball, an American researcher, noted 
that a purely military alliance would not be 
able to overcome “Russian competition”.4 In 
1959, a report of Princeton University’s Centre 
of International Studies prepared for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and_ entitled 
“NATO and the Security of the United States” 
stated that the crisis being experienced by NATO 
should be recognised. Its authors pointed to 
the growing lack of confidence in American 
policy in West European countries.§ 

In another report prepared for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by University of 
Pennsylvania Foreign Policy Research Institute’s 
studies and entitled “Western Europe” it was 
noted that “the nations of Western Europe have 
become less dependent upon the United States 
and more assertive of their own interests. This 
development has fundamentally altered the re- 
lationship between the nations on either side of 
the Atlantic. The West Europeans, particularly 
the major powers, demand a more influential 
voice in the councils of the alliance.” Noting a 
strengthening of anti-American sentiments and 
“neutralist” tendencies in Western Europe the 
authors also noted an admiration at achievements 
of the Soviet Union.® 

The tendency of West European states towards 
greater autonomy was particularly evident in a 
Memorandum concerning the reorganisation of 
NATO’s political leadership and the creation 
of a three-power Directorate. The Memorandum 
was sent by de Gaulle to Eisenhower in Septem- 
ber 1958. American imperialism did not wish 
to concede its leading position within NATO 
but could not avoid the development of centri- 
fugal tendencies that were increasingly pro- 
nounced. 
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In Western Europe the thought was increas- 
ingly voiced that NATO’s forms and methods of 
struggling against revolutionary forces were not 
effective in meeting capitalism's local problems. 
Many Western theoreticians concluded that at 
a time of the revolution in science and technology 
the outcome of capilalism’s struggle against 
socialism would largely depend on the ability 
of the ruling classes to resolve urgent problems 
emerging in West European countries. Paulo de 
Berrédo Carneiro, for example, addressing a 
conference in Geneva in 1957, stated that “for 
Europe the best means for shaking Russian 
communism is to create for its own part the 
happiness and dignity of proletarian masses”.? 
Accordingly, West European governments should 
undertake decisive measures to adapt their 
policies and economies to new conditions. 


Sources of a “European Revival” 


A prominent role in such theoretical explo- 
rations was played by an interest in possibilities 
to increase the unity of the Western capitalist 
states at the state-monopoly level and apply 
joint efforts to strengthen their social structures 
and undermine the influence of socialist ideas. 
Consideration was given to the relevant experi- 
ence in using state-monopoly instruments to 
influence the alignment of political forces, social 
structures and economic processes during West- 
ern Europe’s postwar reconstruction and the 
Marshall Plan, and in operating the European 
Coal and Steel Community as well as other West 
Kuropean international organisations. That ex- 
perience indicated that a skillful utilisation of 
objective development processes was needed to- 
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gether with even more skillful propaganda ap- 
proaches to resolving these questions, presented 
in attractive ideological forms. Western econo- 
mists and sociologists placed their stakes on an 
active utilisation of processes of internationali- 
sation in production, further accelerated by the 
revolution in science and technology. At a con- 
ference on problems of integration held in Bo- 
logna in May-June 1956, Western theoreticians 
expressed the view that a decision by West Eur- 
opean governments to create a “common market” 
would make it possible to “rejuvenate and re- 
form European capitalism”. “Only if European 
capitalism can become socially acceptable, i.e., 
be regarded by the man in the street as the 
economic system which serves European masses 
best, will communism really be defeated in these 
West European countries where, as in Italy and 
France, it continues to keep large sectors of the 
population spellbound.” These words of Michael 
A. Heilperin, an American Professor, were pre- 
sented as a call to hasten the process of in- 
tegration.§ 

The economic roots of the policy of integration 
derived from a growth of productive forces and 
the need to correspondingly adjust interstate 
relations. There was, in short, an international- 
isation of all economic life, on the one hand, 
and also an expansion of state-monopoly capi- 
talism beyond national frameworks. Inter-gov- 
ernmental bodies for regulating economic re- 
lations were thus being established in a context 
of a sharp inter-imperialist competitive struggle. 
But at the same time such major socio-political 
factors as the historical competition of two 
mutually opposed systems and the struggle of 
the working classes of capitalist countries for 
economic and political interests also exerted a 
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continuing influence on the course of capitalist 
integration. The extent to which each of these 
factors influenced the policies of the monopo- 
listic bourgeoisie and of capitalist states varied. 
Historical facts indicate that in the concrete 
situation of the 1950s the activities of capitalist 
states, which largely determined the course of 
integration, were governed primarily by class 
and political motives. 

The crisis of the policy “from a position of 
strength” and the obvious failure of plans to 
effect a “rolling back of communism” in Europe 
produced serious alarm among Western Europe’s 
most reactionary political leaders. Addressing 
participants of the European Movement in West 
Berlin in November 1955 and noting the Western 
powers’ failure at negotiations in Geneva in 
the summer and fall of 1955 to obtain conces- 
sions at the expense of the German Democratic 
Republic, Federal Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Heinrich von Brentano declared that for per- 
sons who shared his own convictions only one 
choice remained, namely, the “integration of 
Europe”. Similarly, addressing an anti-com- 
munist conclave of reactionary immigrants from 
East European countries in July 1955, in 
Escurial, the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Spain’s Franco government, Alberto Martin 
Artajo, declared that the “integration of 
Europe” was the only way to “liberate” these 
countries. 

Such declarations reveal the socio-political 
essence of the objectives of proponents of in- 
tegration whose activities increased substantially 
after the spring of 1955. At the international 
level these activities developed in three direc- 
tions: various types of propaganda activities— 
press campaigns and conferences of the European 
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Movement; the encouragement of discussions of 
problems of integration in inter-parliamentary 
institutions (the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity’s Assembly and the Deliberative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe); and finally, 
bilateral and multilateral meetings of represen- 
tatives of West European governments. 

The first appreciable result of bilateral meet- 
ings held by the six countries’ political leaders 
and of discussions of prospects for integration 
within the European Coal and Steel Community’s 
Assembly (spring 1955) was a Memorandum 
on 20 May 1955 addressed by the governments 
of Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands 
to the governments of other member-countries 
of the European Coal and Steel Community. 
Already in January 1948, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg had abolished customs 
barriers among themselves and created a common 
external tariff. This had contributed to a certain 
increase in their mutual trade. There was a 
marked increase in their mutual trade in 1955 
attributable rather to a generally favourable 
economic situation in Western Europe than to 
their mutually coordinated trade policy. Still 
this encouraged these three countries’ external 
policy initiative. The Memorandum stressed the 
need to establish a common market and further 
develop cooperation among West European coun- 
tries in ground and air transportation, aircraft 
production, energy, nuclear research and the 
applications of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. Generally the Memorandum’s basic 
ideas were approved by the governments of 
Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany and 
France. 

The prospects for integration were discussed 
on 1-2 June 1955 at the first conference of the 
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six states’ Ministers of Foreign Affairs that 
followed the failure of the “European Army” 
project. The conference was held in Messina, 
Italy, and was officially convened to find a new 
President of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity’s High Authority following Jean Mon- 
net’s retirement. The appointment of René Mayer 
was proposed. A subsequent communique noted 
the need for further advances in “constructing 
Europe”. It also emphasised the “common view” 
of member-countries concerning the need for a 
“joint development of major transportation net- 
works to further the creation of a United Europe”. 
It noted the importance of cooperation in the 
field of energy, particularly in the utilisation 
of nuclear power. The ministers also noted that 
it should be the aim of economic policy to create 
a common market free from customs duties and 
quotas. They agreed that special conferences 
would be convened to draft specific agreements 
and that a committee of government representa- 
tives would be established to study the questions 
that would arise.® 

The conference in Messina marked the begin- 
ning of a new state in the policy of integration 
that bourgeois and reformist theoreticians de- 
scribed as European revival. 

Having arrived at the impossibility of directly 
establishing a “supranational” military po- 
litical bloc, the proponents of integration sought 
corresponding approaches through the economic 
sphere. Western Europe's altered position with- 
in the world economy and in particular in its 
relations with the United States, transformations 
in their economic structure in the course of spe- 
cialisation, mechanisation and automation in the 
context of the revolution in science and technolo- 
gy, as well as a further concentration of production 
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activities and the establishment of gigantic enter- 
prises required outlets beyond the narrow frame- 
work of national markets and the development 
of economic cooperation on an international scale. 
There has been a growing international mix in 
the investment capitals of West European coun- 
tries. A further development was experienced by 
the tendency of the “creation of the international 
unity of capital, of economic life in general, ol 
politics, science, etc.” that Lenin had antici- 
pated as an attribute of a “mature capitalism 
that is moving towards its transformation into 
socialist society”.!° From the mid-1950s onwards 
these objective tendencies in the development 
of West European capitalism were utilised for 
their own purposes by the organisers of the Euro- 
pean revival. Ten years later in describing the 
tactic selected by proponents of integration one 
of the theoreticians of “Europeanism” wrote that 
“the idea of Europe infiltrated itself into the 
sectors of least resistance. The dismantling of 
customs barriers, which was its first expression, 
was initially sufficient to benefit from the pres- 
sures of economic forces, that were difficult to 
contain within the boundaries of insufficiently 
large spaces, as well as from the complemen- 
tarity of national economies”.!! 

There was a relatively rapid growth in out- 
put in all countries of the Community until 
1957, trade in products of the European Coal and 
Steel Community among member-countries having 
substantially exceeded their total trade growth. 
Pointing to the experience of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, such advocates of 
integration as Paul Henri Spaak called for its 
extension to other economic sectors. In doing 
this they were hoping to achieve other, far-reach- 
ing projects. Subsequently, Gaetano Martino, 
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a senator who at that time was Italy’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and one of the organisers of 
the Messina Conference, admitted in an address 
to the European Parliament that the actual ob- 
jective envisaged in Messina to inaugurate the 
economic unification of the six countries was po- 
litical rather than economic. 

And indeed the Messina Conference met on 
the eve of a four-power meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs in Geneva that was to consider 
the Soviet proposals for a European system of 
collective security. Frightened by international 
detente and by the prospects of a withdrawal of 
American troops from Western Europe, where 
ruling circles viewed them as a “guarantee of 
freedom”, participants at the Messina Confer- 
ence searched intensively for a “new moral, eco- 
nomic and political energy that could organise 
protection against communism”. They were di- 
vided by deep contradictions concerning con- 
crete economic issues. France was particularly in- 
terested in sectoral approaches along the lines 
of the Schuman Plan: it hoped that this would 
reduce the cost of fuel and increase its output’s 
competitive capacity in order to develop some 
kind of control over the West Germany’s rapidly 
developing nuclear power industry. In contrast 
to this the Federal Republic of Germany ac- 
corded priority to the establishment of a common 
market that would widen its possibilities for 
economic expansion. But all of them, Gaetano 
Martino observed, attached the greatest hopes 
to the prospects that integration would produce 
new instruments of anti-communist policy in 
Europe.!? 

After prolonged and heated debates, especially 
between Walter Hallstein, who represented the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and France’s 
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representative, Antoine Pinay, the Messina Con- 
ference decided to continue its search for the most 
effective way of achieving integration through 
a special committee of experts. That committee 
chaired by Paul Henri Spaak began its work in 
Brussels in July 1955. 

Its work revealed the sharpest contradictions 
among proponents of integration that Western 
Europe’s governments sought to overcome through 
a strong anti-Soviet campaign in the press. In 
March 1956 an emergency session of the European 
Coal and Steel Community’s Assembly was con- 
vened to strengthen the morale of the “European- 
ists”. Its main report on issues of “Europe's 
economic integration” was given by Marinus van 
der Goes van Naters, the Netherlands’ represen- 
tative. To persuade its participants to set aside 
their differences he referred to the “threat” that 
economic advances in the Soviet Union present- 
ed to Western Europe’s economy. In meeting 
this “threat”, he added, West European states 
must accept sacrifices for the sake of their “unity”. 

Such anti-Soviet fabrications were refuted by 
the actual foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
and European socialist countries which expressed 
their striving towards peaceful coexistence 
and strengthening of continental security. The 
CPSU’s 20th Congress, which met in early 1956, 
provided for a wide programme of actions aimed, 
in particular, at achieving peaceful coexistence 
in Europe among states of different systems. One 
of its resolutions emphasised that “the interests 
of assuring stable peace and security for European 
peoples require further improvements in relations 
between the Soviet Union and West European 
countries”.18 That programme for struggling to 
achieve peaceful coexistence met with the full 
approval of other socialist states. 
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In seeking to carry out its objectives socia- 
list countries made repeated proposals aimed at 
providing for coexistence of European states of 
different systems. They did not seek to impose 
their own will and conditions on other states 
and in spite of their substantial achievements 
in the field of nuclear missiles, socialist states 
waged a tireless struggle for disarmament. They 
repeatedly proposed to dismantle the military 
groupings of both capitalist and socialist Euro- 
pean countries to avoid the danger of a military 
confrontation between them and proposed the 
creation of a European system of collective sec- 
urity. In view of the Western countries’ refus- 
al to dismantle their military blocs, socialist 
countries introduced a number of proposals 
aimed at a gradual overcoming of the division 
of Europe. Beginning in 1956, member-countries 
of the Warsaw Treaty Organisation repeatedly 
proposed to conclude a non-aggression pact with 
NATO’s capitalist member-states. Such a pact 
would be based on mutual commitments not to 
rely on force or the threat of force against each 
other, avoid interference in each other’s in- 
ternal affairs, and resolve all disputes through 
peaceful means. 

Peaceful coexistence could not be achieved in 
Europe without removing vestiges of the Second 
World War and without concluding a German 
peace treaty and then resolving the question 
of West Berlin. The absence of a peace treaty, 
the revival of West German militarism and of 
revenge-seeking sentiments among the FRG’s 
ruling circles transformed the German question 
into a major source of international tensions. 
Socialist states proposed to resolve that question 
on the basis of the actual existence of two 
German sovereign states possessing different social 
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systems. With the support of other socialist 
European states the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Republic repeatedly ex pressed 
their readiness to find a solution to problems 
remaining from the Second World War that 
would be mutually acceptable for all interested 
states. The only issue on which there would 
not be any concessions referred to the sovereignty 
of the German socialist state. 

Thus a characteristic feature of all these steps 
initiated by socialist countries in the second 
half of the 1950s was their recognition of exist- 
ing state boundaries and of the territorial in- 
tegrity of all European states; and secondly, 
a renunciation of interference in the internal 
affairs of states and a recognition of each people's 
right to autonomously select the social structure 
that they wish. In such a context the socialist 
states proceeded from the need of each party 
to make equal concessions in seeking agreements 
on specific practical issues to secure peace in 
Europe. 

The efforts of the Soviet Union and of other 
socialist states to assert the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence in international relations weak- 
ened the tendencies of capitalist states towards 
unification. Besides, deep contradictions among 
the six states with regard to concrete econoinic 
and political issues generally prevailed over com- 
mon interests in reaping gains from the revolution 
in science and technology and over their striv- 
ing to class solidarity. 

In the fall of 1956 negotiations on establis- 
hing a common market reached an impasse be- 
cause France's partners rejected its demands for 
certain guarantees for French industry. A Con- 
ference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
six states held in Paris on 20-21 October 1956 
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recognised “a number of disagreements” and in- 
terrupted its work. 

France’s and Great Britain’s military adven- 
ture in Egypt and the counter-revolutionary re- 
bellion in Hungary inspired from abroad sharply 
increased international tensions. These events 
made evident the inability of world reaction to 
hold back the world revolutionary process. They 
also revealed and intensified contradictions be- 
tween United States imperialism and that of its 
West European partners. The United States did 
not support old colonial powers in their attempt- 
ed military action against the national libera- 
tion movement, even though in announcing the 
Eisenhower Doctrine it declared its readiness to 
assert its presence in the Middle East and oc- 
cupy positions lost by other powers. The disap- 
pointment of its West European partners with 
the US stand on events in Hungary, and then 
especially after the Soviet Union tested inter- 
continental ballistic missiles and launched an 
artificial earth satellite, began to take form of 
doubts concerning its ability and willingness to 
effectively assure the stability of Western 
Europe’s capitalist institutions. 

The international developments in late Octo- 
ber 1956 quickened the pace of political initia- 
tives and activities of Western Europe’s ruling 
circles. The Italian diplomat and historian Achil- 
le Albonetti described the negotiations between 
the six states in which he participated as follows: 
“A new atmosphere created itself immediately 
and a political will was strengthened to quickly 
carry out new steps that were important for 
European unity.”!4 

A recognition of the vulnerability of West 
European capitalism greatly stimulated negotia- 
tions among the states of “Little Europe”. On 
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6 November 1956 a meeting was held between 
France’s Prime Minister, Guy Mollet, and the 
FRG’s Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, in the 
course of which both parties finally came to an 
agreement. Subsequent negotiations of the six 
states’ representatives quickly solved all con- 
tentious technical issues. By early 1957 the texts 
of the treaties were ready. They were to be 
valid indefinitely and extended to a wide range 
of detailed problems relating to the creation 
of two new international state-monopoly asso- 
ciations, namely, the European Economic Com- 
munity (the Common Market), and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). They were 
signed in Rome on 25 March 1957. 


The Action Committee 
for the United States of Europe 


This far-reaching agreement of the six Euro- 
pean states created a new mechanism for harmon- 
ising contradictions between these countries’ 
concrete economic and political interests. It 
also defined the role of the new com- 
munities within the wider system of relations 
among capitalist states. There was a sharp in- 
crease in joint activities of French, West German, 
Italian, Belgian and other European capitals in 
the mid-1950s accompanied by the creation of 
mixed societies and participation in multilateral 
enterprises. This in turn facilitated political ag- 
reements among the six countries’ monopolistic 
capitals. Western Europe's bourgeoisie which pos- 
sessed a very considerable political experience 
proposed a new form for organising its forces for 
approaching problems of integration from the 
point of view of common class interests. This was 
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to create an Action Committee for the United 
States of Europe. 

The first step in forming such a committee 
was a letter addressed by Jean Monnet to a 
number of prominent political figures in the six 
countries in October 1955. In that letter he asked 
proponents of integration to support decisions of 
the Messina Conference. For that purpose he pro- 
posed that a committee be established on condi- 
tions that its participants must receive the en- 
dorsement of their own organisations. Thus politi- 
cal and trade union organisations participating 
in the Committee would be represented by del- 
egates possessing corresponding powers. A num- 
ber of prominent leaders of bourgeois and social 
democratic parties responded to this appeal as 
did representatives of reformist trade unions of 
the six countries. 

Beginning in January 1956 the Committee’s 
24 to 40 members began to hold regular meetings. 

Whenever members of that unofficial grouping 
later became Ministers, Prime Ministers or even 
Presidents, they retained their ties with the Com- 
mittee through other Committee members who 
shared their views. Such political leaders as Kon- 
rad Adenauer, Walter Hallstein, Jean Rey, Paul 
Henri Spaak, and Robert Marjolin who formally 
were not Committee members remained in con- 
stant contact with its organiser and its Chairman, 
Jean Monnet. The Committee sought at most 
to unite representatives of the christian demo- 
cratic, social democratic, and liberal parties as 
well as right-wing trade union leaders in order 
to coordinate their actions both at the national 
and the international level. 

The scope and nature of the Committee’s ac- 
tivities was greatly influenced by the extensive 
long-standing relations Jean Monnet had estab- 
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lished with American and British monopolist 
circles. It is also indicative that according to Ernst 
H. van der Beugel, a former Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, its activi- 
ties were partly financed from American 
sources. 

The Committee initially operated as a kind 
of political headquarters of proponents of capi- 
talist integration in Western Europe. It acted 
in a climate of secrecy. The communiques, 
resolutions and appeals that appeared in the press 
from time to time as well as Jean Monnet’s public 
declarations and those of his associates indicated 
that it was searching for a “common denomina- 
tor” that could unite contradictory positions 
of West European states, political parties and 
groupings on issues of international and domestic 
policy and direct their actions into jointly agreed 
channels. Even though the Committee decisions 
were not formally binding on participating po- 
litical parties. and trade union associations in 
fact they exerted a significant influence on their 
political strategy for they reflected points of 
view based on compromises. 

During the preparation of the Rome agree- 
ments for their ratification that organisation 
convened four official as well as a number of 
unofficial sessions. It repeatedly addressed ap- 
peals to the organisations it represented and to 
all advocates of integration to exert a correspond- 
ing pressure on their governments and _ parlia- 
ments as well as public opinion. For example, a 
tactical programme was «leveloped during the 
Committee's session in 1957 for submitting the 
Rome agreements for approval and ratification 
to the parliaments of the six states. 

Keeping in mind the unfortunate experience 
with France’s National Assembly in voting on 
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the proposed European Defence Community, ad- 
vocates of integration carried out particularly 
thorough preparations in that country. To create 
a favourable climate the Action Committee first 
provided for a ratification of the Paris Treaties 
by the West German Bundestag. On that occa- 
sion considerable support was received from 
Erich Ollenhauer and other social democratic. 
leaders, who actively opposed integration before 
1955. In the case of France, following the open- 
ing of debates on the treaties in the Palais des 
Bourbon, an active campaign to influence dep- 
uties was initiated by “Europeanists” in which 
European Community was depicted as a source 
of all kinds of advantages for France. To neutral- 
ise possible criticism the advocates of Little 
Europe even acknowledged the “imperfect” char- 
acter of the treaties asserting that they will be 
“improved” in the course of implementation. 
The ratification laws were complemented with 
two provisions that committed the government 
to 1) present a report on Common Market ac- 
tivities each year; and 2) take steps before the ap- 
proval of the next budget to obtain “the best 
terms” for France’s entry. This permitted the 
“Europeanists” to bring together the majority 
needed for ratification. 

Similar tactics were employed in other coun- 
tries. Their effectiveness was also enhanced by 
the position adopted by American diplomacy 
which had also learned a lesson from France’s 
experience with the proposal for a European 
Defence Community. From the very first the 
United States gave its full support to the Action 
Committee for the United States of Europe, seeing 
it as an international instrument for carrying 
out its anti-communist strategy. At the time of 
the Committee’s first session The New York 
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Times noted, in an editorial article entitled 
“Answers to Moscow”, the high regard held 
for Monnet’s initiative by J. F. Dulles, the Sec- 
retary of State. The article linked the Paris ag- 
reements to the decisions of the Messina Confer- 
ence which were described as a means to “frus- 
trate Soviet designs”.!6 

From the first the position of American lead- 
ing circles towards West European integration 
was one of militant anti-communism. A report 
on American foreign policy objectives in West- 
ern Europe prepared in 1959 by Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of University of Pennsylva- 
nia for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
emphasised that “the development of Western 
Europe’s economic strength is potentially of 
decisive importance to the free world in its glo- 
bal struggle with the Communist bloc”. It was 
stated that a particularly important role of 
economic integration was to oppose a consoli- 
dation of left-wing forces in West European 
countries: “The success of a ‘popular front’ strat- 
egy will depend on how well the present govern- 
ments deal with outstanding economic prob- 
lems” relying on “supranational” integration. 
That was the reason why “the United States 
should encourage what now seems to be the only 
effective and promising process of European 
integration—the Europe of the ‘Six’, based pri- 
marily on Franco-German cooperation”.!? A 
large role in the American position on the Rome 
treaties was always played by a close link be- 
tween economic integration and the general objec- 
tives of NATO’s political strategy in Western 
Europe. In a declaration to a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council, J. F. Dulles stressed 
explicitly that “European integration and the 
development of NATO are complementary and 
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not mutually exclusive processes”.18 Somewhat 
later, in referring to the position of the United 
States to economic integration in Western Europe, 
President John F. Kennedy noted that “every 
administration, including this one, has supported 
the building of the European Economic Commun- 
ity, even though it may not be, in every case, 
in our economic interests...”1® 

Naturally, American imperialism’s position 
was not determined by general class considera- 
tions alone. Economic integration was closely 
associated with the penetration of American 
monopolies into the West European economy. 
American investments in Western Europe in- 
creased from 3.6 billion dollars in 1950 to approx- 
imately 7 billion dollars in 1957. The growth 
of direct capital investments from the United 
States into countries of Little Europe was es- 
pecially rapid. While US business circles did 
express concern at the possibility of discrimina- 
tion against American exports because of the 
Common Market, the managers of the largest 
monopolies possessing numerous branch facili- 
ties and subdivisions in these countries viewed 
| its formation in terms of new investment oppor- 





tunities.2° 

In view of these objectives and also in view 
of widespread anti-American sentiments in West- 
ern Europe American diplomacy did not apply 
earlier methods of direct pressure in support 
of “supranational communities” on Western 
Europe’s ruling circles. While remaining in 
constant communication with the Action Com- 
mittee through its Ambassador to Paris the State 
Department relied on hidden forms of indi- 
rect support. Ernst H. van der Beugel, who 
was then the Netherlands Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, noted that “at that time, it was 
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usual that if Monnet thought that a particular 
country made difficulties in the negotiations, 
the American diplomatic representative in that 
country approached the Foreign Ministry in 
order to communicate the opinion of the Ameri- 
can government which, in practically all cases, 
coincided with Monnet’s point of view”. 
Through such means the United States provid- 
ed support for compromises in negotiations among 
the six countries’ ruling groups, especially be- 
tween the Federal Republic of Germany and 
France. 

Gradually, however, the United States were 
losing their momentum in encouraging a policy 
of integration in Western Europe. The inevitable 
declining prestige of its “policy from a position 
of strength” in relation to socialist countries, 
a certain strengthening of Western Europe's eco- 
nomic positions in relation to the United States, 
and more competition on the world market, all 
served to encourage Western Europe’s ruling 
circles in using integration to oppose the inter- 
ests of their overseas allies and competitors. 
While American imperialism had been guided 
primarily by class political considerations in 
encouraging the formation of additional “Euro- 
pean communities” its ability to govern their 
policies was gradually declining. 


The Compromises and Contradictions 
of the Rome Agreements 


The principal objective of the compromise 
embodied in the Rome Treaties concerned issues 
relating to the six states' economic, scientific, 
and technical activities.22 According to the terms 
of the main treaty—concerning the creation 
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of the European Economic Community— “it shall 
be the aim of the Community, by establishing 
a Common Market and progressively approximat- 
ing the economic policies of member-states, to 
promote throughout the Community a harmonious 
development of economic activities, a continuous 
and balanced expansion, an increased stability, 
an accelerated raising of the standard of living 
and closer relations between its members-states” 
(Article 2). The relevant measures included 
a gradual elimination, as between member-states, 
of customs duties and quantitative restric- 
tions in regard to the importation and exporta- 
tion of goods as well as of all other measures with 
equivalent effect (three stages over twelve years); 
the establishment of a common customs tariff 
and a common commercial policy towards third 
countries; the abolition of the obstacles to the 
free movement of persons, services and capital 
between member-states; the inauguration of a 
common agricultural policy and a common trans- 
port policy; the application of procedures which 
shall make it possible to coordinate the economic 
policies of member-states and to remedy disequi- 
libria in their balances of payments; and the 
approximation of their respective municipal law 
to the extent necessary for the functioning of the 
Common Market (Article 3). The treaty thus 
touched on fundamental political as well as 
economic interests of participants. 

At the time when the agreement was conclud- 
ed the Federal Republic of Germany was Western 
EKurope’s economically most powerful state. Its 
position derived from the fact that its share of 
the six countries’ output was approximately 45 
per cent and that of its industrial exports was 
more than 44 per cent. Its economic dependence 
on external markets was exceptionally high, 
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considering its ruling circles’ policy towards 
socialist countries (it was in 1955 that the Hall- 
stein Doctrine was declared). In 1955 the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany imported as much from 
Common Market countries as France and Italy 
taken together, and exported a volume exceed- 
ing their joint exports. The slight decline in 
rates of development that occurred in the mid- 
1950s was a source of concern among German 
business circles. The experience of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, which had played 
a stimulating role on the development of the 
corresponding sectors in the early 1950s con- 
tributed to a generally favourable attitude by 
the largest monopolies towards the idea of a 
Common Market. In business circles associated 
with the production of consumer goods and ag- 
ricultural products, on the other hand, there 
was concern about competition from other 
participants. But these voices of protest were 
drowned in the chorus of general approval for the 
EEC from the largest West German monopolies 
that defined basic trends of their government’s 
economic policy. 

At the political level Adenauer’s government 
had long viewed integration as a means for a 
full “equalisation of its rights” with other 
capitalist states and for implementing far-reach- 
ing political ambitions. West Germany’s rul- 
ing circles viewed their participation in the EEC 
as still another means for pursuing their re- 
venge-seeking claims in relation to Europe's 
socialist countries. In addition, they sought to 
utilise the slogan of “European unification” 
to widen, with US help, their positions at the 
expense of other participants. 

France, for its part, accounted for more than 
25 per cent of output and 20 per cent of the in- 
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dustrial exports of the European Economic Com- 
munity. Its position on concrete economic issues 
was largely determined by the striving of its 
financial capital to quicken the pace of its eco- 
nomic modernisation and establish markets for 
rapidly developing industrial sectors that would 
be protected from the competition of third coun- 
tries (especially the United States). France’s 
largest monopolies accepted an abandonment 
of protectionism so that under the pretext of 
“adapting” to the Common Market they could 
effect transformations in their country’s eco- 
nomic and social structure to serve their own 
interests. It was not a coincidence that soon 
after the signing of the Rome agreements there 
was a series of corresponding financial and eco- 
nomic measures. Anticipating more intense com- 
petition by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
other partners the French succeeded in including 
a number of reservations in the treaty concern- 
ing its application to specific situations. In par- 
ticular, considerable hopes were placed on ex- 
panding exports of agricultural products to EEC 
countries whose marketing had already become 
difficult in 1952. Particular emphasis was given 
to these issues when the project for a Common 
Market was discussed in the Economic Council 
in 1956.23 Subsequently, issues of general agri- 
cultural policy became even sharper in France's 
relations with its partners. 

But it should also be noted that the position 
of French ruling circles towards the EEC, as was 
repeatedly stressed by the country’s major 
political leaders, was defined primarily by politi- 
cal considerations. This included their striving 
to hold back the progressive disintegration of 
France's colonial empire. That aspect was re- 
peatedly emphasised by the country’s deputies 
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in January 1957 during debates on the Rome 
agreements in France’s National Assembly. 

Simultaneously the rising tide of the coun- 
try’s democratic movement led to a victory of 
the forces of the left in the 1956 parliamentary 
elections and also stimulated French ruling 
circles to seek new ways of strengthening the 
country’s bourgeois social struclLure. A prominent 
bourgeois researcher on social problems of Euro- 
pean integration, Professor Jean Meynaud (Lau- 
sanne University), noted that economic consid- 
erations played a secondary role in determining 
the position of French monopolies with regard 
to the Common Market. “Such considerations 
are not negligible, but their importance is 
limited by comparison with the advantages to 
employers of a definitive success of the Common 
Market, namely, ... a prolonged suppression 
of all prospects of socialism. ”?4 

Naturally, the terms of the formation of the 
EEC did not suit a part of the French monopo- 
listic bourgeoisie. Fearing the offensive on the 
Common Market by American and West German 
competitors they thought it possible to insist 
on more favourable terms for France that would 
give it a leading political role within the Euro- 
pean Community thus compensating its eco- 
nomic disadvantages by comparison with the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Gaullist deputies 
in the National Assembly stressed the unaccept- 
ability of assigning supranational functions to 
Common Market bodies and Euratom and _ in- 
sisted that these communities be given the char- 
acter of confederations of sovereign states. Sub- 
sequently, that tendency was reflected in the 
Fifth Republic’s foreign policy when after 
somewhat strengthening their positions French 
monopolies adopted a more aggressive policy 
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in relation to their partner. At the same time 
France’s policy of closer economic and political 
cooperation with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was never questioned for this served the 
interests of its most powerful monopolies. 

An important role in Italy’s, Belgium’s, 
the Netherlands’ and Luxemburg’s adherence 
to the Common Market was played by the ties 
of these countries’ monopolies with French and 
West German monopolies and their efforts to 
expand and strengthen these relations. Italy's 
Christian Democratic Party, which held key 
positions in its government and determined the 
country’s foreign policy, was guided both by 
the economic interests of the largest monopolies 
seeking to establish closer ties to West German 
and French capital within Little Europe and 
anti-communist considerations. An important 
role was played by expectations of Italian entre- 
preneurs that they would expand agricultural 
exports. 

By comparison with the Common Market the 
agreement relating to Euratom was of secon- 
dary importance, even though initially that proj- 
ect played a leading role in negotiations, es- 
pecially at the Messina Conference. Advocates 
of a “supranational” integration viewed the 
proposal itself as a guarantee of at least partial 
success. For the very creation of that Communi- 
ty would inevitably stimulate the further de- 
velopment of already existing enterprises in that 
industrial sector and the creation of new ones. 
The fact that an agreement was reached was 
largely attributable to the widely held view 
at that time that the development of that new 
sector could solve Western Europe’s energy prob- 
lems produced by both the revolution in science 
and technology and the adverse influence of 
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national liberation movements on access to tra- 
ditional sources of petroleum. In particular, use 
was made of the Suez crisis of 1956, arguing for 
the creation of Euratom. Agreement was also 
facilitated by the circumstance that at that 
time Western Europe’s nuclear industry was at 
an early stage of development and was largely 
developed in France, where it was entirely under 
government control. 

French advocates of Euratom hoped that 
the participation of the financial resources of 
their five partners would allow them to hasten 
the new sector’s development and avoid its de- 
pendence on the United States and imparting 
it a “European image” would impede the crea- 
tion of autonomous national nuclear industries 
in other West European countries, and espe- 
cially in the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
permit France to retain key positions. In par- 
ticular, these considerations explained a favour- 
able attitude towards Euratom in France dis- 
played by the very circles who had earlier op- 
posed the European Defence Community. In that 
connection, Maurice Faure, France’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who carried out the 
negotiations, observed on 3 July 1956 in an in- 
terview to Le Monde: “If we do not create Eura- 
tom, Germany will first catch up with us very 
rapidly and then overtake us... I am truly con- 
vinced that Euratom is the only way of per- 
mitting France to place itself honourably into 
both the military and civilian picture in the 
nuclear field.”%6 

As for the Federal Republic of Germany, West 
German ruling circles dreaming of creating na- 
tional nuclear industry with the help of the Unit- 
ed States initially viewed Euratom as a con- 
cession to France in return for concessions con- 
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cerning the Common Market. But since the fall 
of 1956 they began to show a greater interest 
in that project. This was stimulated by the de- 
cision of the Adenauer government to envisage 
a “tactical” utilisation of nuclear weapons and 
equipping the Bundeswehr with nuclear arms. 
Euratom then began to be viewed as a means 
for quickly achieving that objective. Eura- 
tom’s “peaceful” image was expected to help 
overcome the resistance to Bonn’s nuclear 
policy by wide strata of the country’s popula- 
tion. 

In spite of such contradictions between major 
partners concerning Euratom an agreement was 
then reached. But the original differences, even 
contradictions between French and West Ger- 
man participants subsequently limited its sig- 
nificance and explained why the original hopes 
that it had raised, particularly with regard 
to international relations, were not realised. 
Community members did not trust each other. 
States participating in Euratom developed 
nuclear research largely outside its framework. 
Only a small share of their expenditures on 
nuclear research (in France, for example, less 
than 10 per cent) was assigned to Euratom. 
In addition, plans of West European gov- 
ernments to rely on nuclear energy were soon 
abandoned as petroleum and natural gas became 
their primary sources of energy. In describing 
the role of Euratom in the policy of integration, 
Altiero Spinelli stressed that its influence in that 
respect was practically nil.2° Euratom experienced 
many crises. In summarising its first decade 
Le Monde recognised that they derived from the 
very great interest in it of countries that origi- 
nally did not possess a nuclear industry. This 
referred primarily to the Federal Republic of 
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Germany, which “beginning with nothing ten 
years ago now possesses an industry that is suf- 
ficiently experienced in nuclear problems to be 
counted among the best and that also plans to 
leave its mark in the future”.?? 

The problem concerning the Community’s 
geographic boundaries was one of the sharpest 
that arose before the Rome Treaties’ organis- 
ers. Sizeable political forces in France, the 
FRG and elsewhere wished to include other West 
European states into European Communities, 
especially Great Britain. 

Yet the Messina programme received a very 
cool reception in British industrial circles for 
Great Britain’s participation in the Customs 
Union could disrupt the system of imperial pre- 
ferences on which the entire foreign trade poli- 
cy was based. In 1956, more than 45 per cent 
of Great Britain’s foreign trade related to the 
British Commonwealth, and only 15 per cent 
to the countries of Little Europe. Without re- 
jecting the general principle of opposing the eco- 
nomic and political cooperation of West Euro- 
pean states to socialist countries British diplo- 
macy sought to channel its development into 
the geographic framework of NATO where Great 
Britain relied on its “special relations” with 
the United States. In 1956 it helped establish 
a special committee of experts within the OKEC 
to which it then addressed a project for creating 
a free trade zone. This referred to the creation 
of an association that would include both the 
six countries of the Common Market and the 
remaining eleven members of the Organisation 
for European Economic Cooperation. It was 
proposed that during a period of 12-15 years 
the countries entering into the free trade zone 
should gradually and completely dismantle cus- 
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toms duties and quotas on industrial goods in 
their mutual trade. 

The proposed free trade zone was well 
received by statesmen of a number of countries 
of Little Europe, including the Benelux coun- 
tries and the FRG. But it contradicted the eco- 
nomic and political expectations that French 
ruling circles had associated with basing the 
integration of Little Europe on Franco-West 
(German cooperation. Unlike their West Ger- 
man partners French industrialists feared British 
competition and considered it absolutely essen- 
tial that a general customs tariff of EEC coun- 
tries be established with regard to “third coun- 
tries”. This led French monopolies to create 
an entire system of cartels and market-sharing 
agreements with West German monopolies. Sim- 
ilarly, Great Britain’s wish to exclude agri- 
cultural goods from the sphere of customs 
agreements was also unacceptable to France. 
Finally, France’s plans to use their political ad- 
vantages in their relations with the FRG were 
based on the dislocation of their respective forces 
within the framework of Little Europe. Al] 
this led France to exert pressure on their West 
German and other partners, and in late 1958 
the project for a free trade zone was rejected 
by EEC member-states. In the opinion of 
Jacques Freymond, who wrote a special study on 
this subject, a major factor in its failure was that 
the project “offered no genuine new policy” in fac- 
ing “the growing threat of the Soviet Union”.28 
British imperialism sought to exert pressure 
on its continental partners. In June 1959, a 
conference of experts from Great Britain and 
a number of other countries that for different 
reasons could not participate in the EEC met 
in Stockholm (Austria, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
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den, Switzerland and Portugal). It developed 
a draft project for creating “a small free trade 
zone” whose members would commit themselves 
to systematically and mutually reducing cus- 
toms tariffs and quotas in trade in industrial 
products. This was approved and on 19-20 No- 
vember 1959 the representatives of seven states 
initiated a convention to create the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA). Thus, in the 
context of a declining influence of the United 
States, which insisted on preserving the unity 
of its West European allies and specified the 
terms for its preservation, the contradictions 
that existed from the first between Great Bri- 
tain, on the one hand, and France and West 
Germany, on the other, in implementing the 
policy of integration now began to express 
themselves through a struggle between the EEC 
and EFTA. 

It should be noted that many political leaders 
in Western Europe sought to prevent such a di- 
vision of West European states into two rival 
blocs. In particular, it was actively opposed 
by a West German “free trade” grouping led by 
Ludwig Erhard. Similarly the governments of 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxemburg en- 
dorsed the idea of a compromise with Great Bri- 
tain. Other such attempts were made within the 
OEEC and the Council of Europe. The princi- 
pal argument that was employed was the fear 
of undermining NATO. At that stage, however, 
a compromise proved to be impossible. British 
imperialism did not have the power that would 
have been needed to impose on ils continental 
partners its own conception of development of 
international relations, while the states of Little 
Europe could not impose their terms on Great 
Britain. 
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Walter Hallstein, the first Chairman of the 
EEC Commission, attributed the failure of at- 
tempts to find a compromise to Great Britain’s 
categorical position concerning unavoidable lim- 
itations on sovereignty, even in the economic 
sphere. Concession in that regard was fraught with 
the “danger that within such a wider, looser 
and much more partial scheme the Community 
itself might have dissolved, ceasing to be what 
was a then potential political entity, and be- 
coming a mere commercial arrangement”.?® 
‘Thus a fear of weakening the bloc’s politi- 
cal effectiveness and unity was the major 
cause for Great Britain’s opposition to conces- 
sions. 

The rift of West Europe’s NATO members 
into two rival blocs inevitably produced a reac- 
tion in the United States. In June 1959 the gov- 
ernment of the United States invited the lead- 
ers of executive bodies of the three European 
Communities to Washington and declared its 
full support for the Europe of the Six. The 
official communique that followed made no ref- 
erence to the free trade zone. Instead it stressed 
that the United States wished to establish 
“close relations” with the European Communi- 
ties. The United States’ position on that issue 
showed that in its political strategy in Western 
Europe American imperialism attached greater 
importance to the formation of new internation- 
al state-monopoly associations of six states with- 
in the framework of NATO than to preserving 
its West European allies’ unity within the 
framework of the Customs Union. That position 
coincided with the point of view repeatedly 
expressed in 1956-1959 by the Action Committee 
for the United States of Europe which called on 
Great Britain and other West European states 
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to join European Communities on the basis of 
the Rome Treaties. 

What could the attitude of the Soviet Union 
be towards the Rome agreements and how could 
it evaluate their socio-political essence and in- 
ternational political significance? 

Within the context of the historical situation 
that then existed many of the European Eco- 
nomic Community’s organisers viewed it as a 
political instrument aimed at the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. In declaring that 
the signing of the Rome Treaties was an event 
of worldwide importance in the “struggle be- 
tween communism and Western civilisation”, 
Paul Henri Spaak, who was one of the EEC’s 
inspirers stressed that this referred to the orga- 
nisation of efforts “first within Europe and then 
within the Atlantic Alliance”.3! It is charac- 
teristic that circles close to NATO similarly 
emphasised the close linkage between NATO 
and the EEC. In testifying to the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ Foreign Affairs Committee in April 
1970, Robert J. Schaetzel, who was US Ambas- 
sador to the EEC, stated: “I don’t think there 
would have been a European Community if there 
had not been a NATO.”32 

| EEC’s role was to serve as a kind of comple- 
| ment to the military political bloc. In his pub- 
lic addresses, Jean Monnet assigned particular 
importance to the EEC in the struggle between 
two social systems on economic and social issues 
to which NATO activities did not extend.33 

The theoreticians of integration based their 
position on the view that the coordination of 
the policies of the Six in major areas that was 
provided by the Rome Treaty of 1957 should 
extend until these policies completely merge. 
Economic development was expected to widen 
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the EEC’s political activities and extend the 
jurisdiction of its bodies to new areas, including 
defence, widen the Community's geographic 
framework and finally transform it into a new 
political formation. 

When the Rome agreements were being pre- 
pared many lofty words were used to describe 
the importance of European Communities in 
meeting the interests of [European peoples. 
Democratic forces in West European countries 
exposed the camouflage from the very first. “The 
so-called supranational ‘Kuropean’ agencies are 
new instruments in the hands of the monopolies 
designed to intensify their exploitation of the 
peoples and to restrict the liberties already won 
through age-old struggles,” it was said, for exam- 
ple, in the Rome Appeal of the Communist Par- 
ties of the Capitalist Countries of Europe to 
All Workers, to All Democrats (November 
1959) .34 

Within the context of the international situa- 
tion that had developed in Europe and in the 
world at the time when the European Communi- 
ties were established it was fully apparent that 
their primary role was to oppose the policy of 
socialist states seeking a peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social structures and to estab- 
lishment of Europe-wide forms of economic and 
political cooperation. In its declaration of 16 
March 1957 concerning plans for creating Euro- 
atom and a Common Market the USSR’s Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs pointed out that the imple- 
mentation of such plans would inevitably fur- 
ther deepen Europe’s split, increase tensions 
in Europe and greatly impede economic and 
political cooperation on a continent-wide basis.°® 

In that concrete historical context the reasons 
for the Soviet Union’s negative attitude to a 
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policy of creating closed blocs of capitalist 
states in the form of European Communities are 
fully apparent as is the inconsistency of invent- 
ed assertions by some researchers of West Euro- 
pean integration that it is due to the USSR’s 
striving to achieve a “dominant position in 
Europe”.®® It was actually determined by the 
fact that the organisers of the European Commu- 
nities viewed them as an instrument of the cold 
war and opposed the policy of West European 
integration to the course towards European co- 
operation on the basis of the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence of states possessing a different 
social structure that was consistently followed 
by the Soviet Union. 








Section II 


THE PIOUS WISHES OF THE 
“EUROPEANISTS” AND THE REALITIES 
OF “EUROPEAN CONSTRUCTION” 


The time that has elapsed siuce the signing 
of the Rome Treaties has been more than suf- 
ficient to make an analysis of the actual sub- 
stance of the policy of West European integra- 
tion. 

On the occasion of the Common Market’s 
25th Anniversary there were many speeches con- 
cerning the realisation of the ideas that had guid- 
ed the organisers of the agreements. In particu- 
lar, France’s President, Francois Mitterrand, 
addressing an anniversary meeting in Brussels 
on 30 March 1982, stated: “In matters of foreign 
policy, our points of view are closer than they 
were; in the economic sphere there is a real effort 
for achieving rapprochement. ”! 

Indeed there have been substantial changes 
over a quarter of a century of West European 
integration also described as “European construc- 
tion”. There have been changes in relations 
between the Common Market member-countries 
and its political mechanism, not to mention 
its membership. “European construction” has 
also produced a tangible strengthening of coor- 
dination of national activities in the economic 
sphere and foreign policy as well as a merger into 
a single mechanism in 1965 of the institutions 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, 
the European Economic Community, and Kura- 
tom (supplemented in 1974 by the European 
Council, a body that had not been envisaged by 
the Rome agreements). There has also been a 
gradual widening of the powers of the European 
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Communities’ parliamentary body and the first 
general and direct elections to the European 
Parliament in 1979. Membership in the Common 
Market widened following the admission of Great 
Britain, Denmark and Ireland in 1973, and of 
Greece in 1981. Agreement in principle has also 
been achieved to admit Spain and Portugal in 
the near future. 

Yet, a simple listing of these changes does 
not indicate in what way the ideas of West Euro- 
pean integration’s founding fathers were in fact 
carried out and to what extent. Did this occur 
as a result of the creation and functioning of the 
European Communities—or as is also being said 
—by a renewal of all of social life in member- 
countries following the merging of their insti- 
tutions? Did a qualitatively new political for- 
mation emerge where a number of distinct states 
had formerly existed? Finally, what can further 
deepening and widening of integration policy 
that bourgeois and reformist political leaders 
and ideologists continue to advocate bring to 
social progress of West European peoples? 

It is from answers to these questions that one 
may judge the role of West European integration 
in international relations. 





Chapter 4 


THE IDEA 

OF A WEST EUROPEAN “RENEWAL” 
AND ITS ACTUAT. EMBODIMENT 
IN THE COMMON MARKET 


The Rome Treaty’s principal stated objective 
was to achieve a “harmonious development of 
economic activities, a continuous and balanced 
expansion, an increased stability, an accelerated 
raising of the standard of living and closer rela- 
tions between its member-states” (Article 2). 
This formulation hid a far-reaching and careful- 
ly considered strategic plan. It was based on a 
theoretical conception that was described repeat- 
edly in the addresses of Jean Monnet and 
other political figures, many of whom were 
members of the Action Committee for a 
United States of Europe.? 


Conceptions of West European Integration 


Already in the mid-1950s the political strat- 
egists of integration had developed a general 
conception of the integration of West Kuropean 
states into a European Community. One of the 
active participants in the preparation of the 
Rome Treaties, Jacques Donnedieu de Vabres, 
notes in his memoirs that the successful outcome 
of negotiations to create a European Economic 
Community is largely attributable to the fact 
that they recognised three basic ideas: “first 
the need to make available to enterprises and 
to the regulation of economies the new dimensions 
that are imposed by technical progress and its 
rhythms and to open the national markets of 
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continental Europe to each other; secondly, 
the need to provide for an equilibrium as well 
as an expansion of a Common Market and to 
subject it to a common economic policy; and 
finally, substitute European solidarity based 
on geography, history, and culture for political 
vagaries.”* The author’s reference to “Kuropean 
solidarity” implies unambiguously common class 
interests and the class solidarity of ruling circles 
of the Six. 

Since the late 1950s theoreticians of integra- 
tion turned their efforts to a search for concrete 
ways and means of achieving these objectives, 
for it was necessary to overcome considerable 
difficulties in harmonising extremely contradic- 
tory interests of member-states, business circles, 
and all political forces. Even among those who 
supported the supranational approach to integra- 
tion there were serious differences. In particular, 
clerical parties were counting on the establish- 
ment of a “Christian” Europe on a Catholic 
basis, while Social Democrats were hoping that 
the conception of “democratic socialism” would 
prevail. This led many West European econo- 
mists, sociologists and political scientists to 
turn attention to developing policy-coordinating 
mechanisms that would influence member-coun- 
tries’ economic, social and political structure in 
such a way as to achieve a qualitative restructur- 
ing.‘ In spite of many differences in approaches to 
major driving forces and ways to achieve inte- 
gration bourgeois and reformist thought on these 
issues was marked by a number of common fea- 
tures. 

In particular, it was generally believed that 
the coordination of the national policies in ma- 
jor areas envisaged by the Rome Treaties would 
continue to increase as the development of Euro- 
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pean Communities proceeds and that they would 
extend to other areas of economic, social and 
political spheres not specified in the treaties. 
Also during the three stages of the twelve-year 
traditional period a customs union would be 
established, a common market for labour, ser- 
vices and capital, then a close economic, mone- 
tary union and finally a political union of all 
member-states. 

The theoreticians of integration expected that 
united political activities of six states would 
exert an increasing influence on each country’s 
socio-political, social and economic development 
that would exceed the role of a national state. 
The intentions of the political strategists of 
integration were subsequently described by 
J. B. Duroselle, the French historian: “The de- 
cision of the six governments (vaguely approved 
by opinion but also opposed by strong counter- 
pressures) has made it possible to activate a 
mechanism that in 12 to 14 years must transform 
the deep structures of member-countries and 
assimilate them to a single entity.”® 

It was the role of such a policy to stimulate 
and hasten economic and social processes and 
to prevail as an integrating factor. By guiding 
the integrating mechanism of European Commu- 
nities it was expected to transform national eco- 
nomic and social structures into “European” 
structures and to level out and overcome con- 
tradictions among member-states. 

They envisaged the European Community as 
a qualitatively new political force that could 
be employed in all spheres. The Rome Treaty 
of 1957 provided for a possible international 
merging of the powers of bourgeois states with 
those of monopolies. The EEC’s founders ex- 
pected that a gradual widening of the sphere 
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of “supranational” regulation would produce a 
stable economie and eventually political com- 
munity of interests among the ruling classes of 
member-countries. The destruction of national 
economic structures would gradually change their 
political regulation and replace national state 
superstructures with supranational organs of 
power. More specifically a customs union would 
be followed by economic union and then politi- 
cal unification. 

It is important to note the social orientation 
of such a new political force. It was expected 
that the formation of European Communities 
would strengthen the foundations of West Euro- 
pean capitalism. In that connection, Hans von 
der Groeben, a member of the EEC Commission 
who participated in the drafting of the Rome 
Treaty noted that “a customs union, an economic 
union, and a political federation are distant ob- 
jectives that we pursue not for their own sake 
but because they constitute indispensable con- 
ditions for maintaining our social regime and 
our Western way of life”.® 

In advertising the importance of the Common 
Market the theoreticians of integration described 
it as a panacea in solving the sharpest political 
and socio-economic problems while maintaining 
existing social structures. In particular, Maurice 
Allais, a French sociologist, in a work entitled 
L’ Europe Unie. Route de la prospérité (A Unit- 
ed Europe—a Path to Prosperity) sought to 
present a concrete programme for achieving that 
ideal. It formed the basis of the so-called Mani- 
festo for a Free Society proposed by M. Allais 
to a conference of several hundred Western scien- 
tists, writers and representatives of business 
circles meeting in Paris in February 1959. The 
programme was based on the position of ideolo- 
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gists of the “neo-liberal” stream. In praising the 
“free enterprise” system, M. Allais insisted that 
the mere implementations of the treaty creating 
a Common Market would result, through dismant- 
ling of national barriers, in a doubling of out- 
put of member-countries and would raise their 
living standards. He proposed that a political 
body be created to overcome the pressure of 
“private interests” of individual countries and 
citizens and provide for “honest” competition, 
and “guarantee” to customers freedom of choice 
according to their taste; to producers—freedom 
to manufacture any commodities; and to work- 
ers—freedom of choice of occupation and places 
of work. This would produce in Western 
Europe a “certain synthesis of liberalism and 
socialism” instead of the old capitalism that 
would take “from liberalism its highly effective 
procedures based on individual initiatives and 
competitive prices for managing decentralised 
economies, and from socialism its passionate 
will for justice and equality and its lofty concern 
for improving economic organisation through 
structural reforms”.’? Allais believed the Europ- 
ean Community’s prosperity would promote 
its scope to involve the whole of Western Europe 
and would eventually create an “Atlantic Com- 
munity”. This would also demonstrate “the 
Western system’s decisive superiority” over 
socialism .® 

A number of variations of this rose-coloured 
project can be found in the publications of other 
theoreticians of integration. Maurice Allais’ prog- 
ramme itself was endorsed by a conference of 
theoreticians and political figures from NATO 
countries that met in Paris in January 1962 
and that was chaired by Christian Herter, the 
former US Secretary of State, as well as by a 
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similar conference convened in the Centre for 
Strategic Studies of Georgetown University (USA) 
in May 1964 and a number of other such confer- 
ences.® Referring to the economic and socio- 
political phenomena in Western Europe’s so- 
cial development they postulated an unavoidab- 
ly successful outcome of the policy of integration. 
In particular, writing in 1962, Professor Dusan 
Sidjanski (Switzerland) described integration as 
a “peaceful Europe-wide revolution that has 
altered the very course of European history”. 
“European institutions have released a process 
of actions and reactions whose effects have some- 
times surpassed the most optimistic forecasts. ”!° 

The advent of integration was also used to 
assert that the conclusions of the founders of 
Marxism were inapplicable to modern conditions 
in which the state plays a growing role in West 
European society’s economic and social structure. 
In particular, Jean Meynaud (Switzerland), 
among others, sought to support that proposition 
by simply arguing that following the develop- 
ment of state-monopoly capitalism the bour- 
geois state operates as a joint representative 
of entire sectors and even as a complex of 
sectors of a particular country and can also in- 
creasingly influence the economies and policies 
of other countries. While a state increasingly 
reflects the interests of the largest monopolies 
in its policies and merges with them, the latter 
cannot administer the state merely to serve their 
own interests. They are partly forced to consider 
the population's attitude and the socialist sys- 
tem’s influence on their political activity. Bes- 
ides, given the heterogeneity of monopoly capital, 
its ability to guide state policy is often influenced 
by contradictions in the interests of; the im- 
perialist bourgeoisie itself. In that sense the 
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state does indeed possess relative autonomy in 
both its domestic and external policies. Together 
with its increasing possibilities for influencing 
social development bourgeois and reformist theo- 
reticians view that relative autonomy of bour- 
geois states as evidence of its ability to freely 
guide social development. Success in their view 
must depend only on their size, but this will 
greatly increase should several West European 
countries integrate. 

In the opinion of Bernard Dutoit (France) 
that principle of “effectiveness” invalidated Marx- 
ist-Leninist economic theory.!! Similarly, George 
Lichtheim, a British sociologist, and Wla- 
dislaw W. Kulski, an American professor, also 
declared that a consequence of the success of 
integration would be the disproving of Marx’s 
teachings on class struggle.!? 


Consequences of Economic Integration 


Before considering the actual economic, so- 
cial and political manifestations of integration 
in member-countries to which social theoreti- 
cians seeking to “disprove” Marxism continue 
to refer, it should be noted that such authors 
do not possess a common point of view concern- 
ing the extent to which those are attributable 
to the purposeful conscious efforts of the govern- 
ments of member-countries on the one hand 
and of the institutions of the European Commu- 
nities on the other. 

In the economic sphere the initial years of 
the EEC coincided with a relatively favourable 
Situation in the world capitalist economy. A 
certain quickening of rates of economic growth 
in EEC countries was represented as still another 
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“invalidation” of Marxism. In particular, this 
led Bernard Dutoit to assert that integration 
shows that private property is not, as Marxist 
doctrine states, an insuperable impediment to 
economic development. 

It should be noted that Marxism-Leninism 
has never denied the possibility of rapid devel- 
opment of individual capitalist countries at 
particular times. Moreover, Marxists view high 
rates of economic growth in some capitalist 
powers accompanied by slow development in others 
as one of the characteristic manifestations of 
capitalism’s law of uneven economic development 
which further intensifies its antagonistic con- 
tradictions. The unequal character of capitalism’s 
development, the growing contradictions be- 
tween the social character of production and 
the private form of its appropriation, as well 
as capitalism’s entire internal dynamics accum- 
ulate the premises for a socialist revolution 
and, finally, socialist transformation of society 
by wide masses of the population. 

Taken by itself the Common Market's estab- 
lishment stimulated a temporary expansion of 
its participants’ markets. A growing interna- 
tional division of labour in Western Europe 
and efforts of monopolies to meet the new com- 
petitive pressures contributed to an “investment 
boom” and modernisation of enterprises. This 
inevitably influenced the level of industrial 
production. State-monopoly regulation guided by 
the revolution in science and technology also 
hastened member-countries’ economic develop- 
ment. On 1 July 1968 customs duties were abol- 
ished in the trade among member-countries and 
a common customs tariff was established for 
trade with third countries. The movement of 
labour power was permitted within the Commu- 
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nity as was that of private capital. Initially the 
abolition of trade barriers contributed to a sharp 
growth in the volume of their mutual trade which 
increased eightfold between 1958 and 1972 (whi- 
le trade between the EEC and third countries 
increased by 3.3 times). Before the 1970s indus- 
trial production in EEC countries developed 
more rapidly than in other parts of Western 
Europe or in North America. But it would be 
an error to attribute this primarily to the crea- 
tion and operation of the EEC. The more rapid 
rates of economic development of EEC mem- 
ber-countries during that period are largely 
attributable to a highly favourable situation 
promoted, among other things, by temporary 
increase in the demand for means of production 
at a time when enterprises were adapting to 
new competitive conditions. 

Aside from the factors that have been noted, 
an important role was also played by both in- 
ter-governmental and private monopolistic re- 
gulation. The establishment of a Commission 
and Council of Ministers and associated insti- 
tutions on the pattern of the European Coal and 
Steel Community did indeed effect a coordina- 
tion of national policies. Common approaches 
to agrarian policy were also developed and an 
agricultural fund was established to finance them. 
This resulted in a substantial increase in trade 
in agricultural products among member-coun- 
tries. Similarly efforts were made to implement 
a common industrial policy designed to stimulate 
transnational mergers and other forms of as- 
sociation of industrial firms of EEC member- 
countries and measures were taken to develo 
a common policy in energy, transport, researc 
and development, regional development, in mat- 
ters of currencies and in the social sphere. A ma- 
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jor policy objective was to combine the powers 
of states and of monopolies at the level of the 
Common Market and lay the foundations of an 
irreversible economic and ultimately a political 
merging of integrated countries. 

The establishment of the Common Market was 
followed by a quickening in the concentration, 
centralisation and international intermixing of 
capitals. During the 1960s the yearly number 
of mergers increased from 173 to 612. Monopo- 
lies of countries being integrated concluded ag- 
reements on technical and trade cooperation and 
on specialisation and cooperation in production 
activities that gave particular advantages in 
their struggle for markets, especially in third 
countries. The inter-governmental regulation ar- 
rangements created within the EEC brought 
the economies of the six countries closer to each 
other. But they were based on capitalist compe- 
tition and a search for profits. It therefore could 
not remove inevitable consequences in relations 
among monopolies and states. In criticising Kaut- 
sky’s arguments concerning “ultra-imperialism” 
and the merger of financial capital into a “single 
world-wide trust” seventy years ago, Lenin showed 
that in reality there are national imperialisms 
and nationally isolated finance capital groups 
that are engaged in a struggle against each 
other.18 This proposition of Lenin is fully con- 
firmed by the course of modern capitalism's 
development within the Common Market. 

Contrary to the expectations of integration’s 
political strategists agreements among the mo- 
nopolies of various countries did not result in 
the creation of a “European” capital. The num- 
ber of agreements among firms within individual 
EEC countries exceeded the number of interna- 
tional agreements within the Community. This 
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can only be explained in terms of efforts by mo- 
nopolies to “crystallise” and consolidate their 
forces primarily within “their own” state. The 
United States State Department has estimated 
that of 35,800 inter-firm agreements in the Com- 
munity countries that were concluded by early 
1963 only 310 were agreements between firms 
of different countries. In February 1965, ten 
years after the signing of the Rome agreements 
a prominent advocate of integration, Louis Ar- 
mand, noted: “Today both in France and in 
each of the six countries a distinction generally 
continues to be made between national and for- 
eign enterprises.... One must encourage the idea 
of European industry by creating European 
statute of incorporation. ”24 

Advocates of integration gave prominence to 
the first major instance of a supranational mo- 
nopoly in early 1960s. This was the merger of 
a Belgian firm Gevaert with a West German firm 
Agfa in response to American competition.* A 
number of other mergers followed. The largest 
was the association of Great Britain’s Dunlop 
with Italy’s Pirelli in 1971 to create the world’s 
second largest producer of rubber products. 

The adaptation of national monopolies to 
Common Market conditions was marked by in- 
tense competitive struggles. Contradictions be- 
tween major national financial grouping in France 
and the Federal Republic of Germany were 


* That monopoly was formed under the names of Ge- 
vaert-Agfa in Belgium and Agfa-Gevaert in West Germany 
following an intense competition of both producers of 
photographic equipment against Kodak, an American 
firm. This became the largest merger in Western Europe 
in that field and the world’s second largest. Agfa-Gevaert 
was even able to exert pressure on its competitor on the 
Common Market. 
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particularly strong. While French monopolies 
had thoroughly prepared for entering the Com- 
mon Market, the power and level of concentration 
of West German monopolies were substantially 
higher. This made it possible for West German 
concerns to pressure their competitors. In 1965, 
Jean Meynaud, citing French companies’ re- 
ports, observed that “within the Common Mar- 
ket German enterprises are concluding the great- 
est number of agreements (industrial and com- 
mercial) with enterprises of neighbouring coun- 
tries. There is a vigorous German penetration 
into France. French penetration in Germany is 
markedly weaker”.!5 By the end of 1964 West 
Germany's direct private investments in France 
totalled approximately 630 million marks. 
They were nearly twice as large as French in- 
vestments in West Germany. 

Because the further concentration and centra- 
lisation of capital that followed the formation 
of the EEC was taking place within national 
contexts the resulting major new national mo- 
nopolies relied on “their own” governments in 
opposing foreign partners and rivals. The grow- 
ing strength of its economic positions unavoid- 
ably encouraged West German imperialism to 
also extend its political influence. This in turn 
stimulated attempts by the Federal Republic 
of Germany to succumb the activities of Euro- 
pean Communities to its own interests. 

Bourgeois theoreticians of integration set hopes 
on the prospect that by operations from a 
“supranational” position the FEC's “ruling tech- 
nocracy” will be able to level out contradictions 
among states and subordinate national economic 
interests to overall regional interests. But even 
the crafty compromise formulas could not over- 
come objective ineradicable differences between 








states. Differences in legislation and taxation 
practices within the six countries impeded the 
international mixing of capitals. This enhanced 
the further concentration of capital within na- 
tional contexts and also stimulated competitive 
struggles among monopolies of different coun- 
tries, particularly the largest ones. The support 
given by governments to “their own” monopo- 
lies against “foreign” firms has served inevitably 
to increase tensions among EEC member-states. 
These contradictions were gradually deepened 
by shifts in the balance of forces attributable 
to uneven development that were further en- 
hanced by revolutionary developments in science 
and technology. As for the tendency towards 
common economic levels, towards overcoming 
differences in per capita output and in scientific 
and technical standards resulting from the for- 
mation of the EEC, and the inclination of bour- 
geois theoreticians of integration to view this 
as evidence of a merging of the six countries into 
a single economic whole, ultimately that ten- 
dency further enhances uneven development. 
Another source of intensification of inter-im- 
perialist contradictions following the establish- 
ment of the Common Market was a further 
widening of activities of its transnational corpo- 
rations in third countries. While political strat- 
egists of integration had sought to encourage 
transnational mergers within the EEC, in fact 
American transnational corporations generally 
succeeded in involving West European firms 
in wider forms of Atlantic integration. At times 
the formation of such mixed American-West 
European enterprises proceeded more rapidly 
than intra-European mergers. In particular, a 
study of 15 processing industries by the Commis- 
sion of the European Communities between 1961 
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and 1969 recorded 258 mergers or acquisitions 
in EEC member-countries and 820 similar oper- 
ations in relation to third-country firms. In 
1981 Robert Marjolin, a close associate of Jean 
Monnet and former vice-president of the EEC 
Commission, admitted “the lack of business in- 
tegration on a European scale”.1¢ 

In seeking to protect the interests of Europe’s 
monopolies and state-monopoly capitalisms of 
the countries concerned, the EEC made attempts 
to curb American transnational corporations. 
In June 1970, the EEC Commission approved 
a draft European Company Statute. After pro- 
longed discussions at various levels it was fi- 
nally approved by the European Parliament 
in July 1974. It was not, however, implemented. 

The expectations of political strategists that 
some kind of “supranational” capitalism would 
emerge at the level of the Common Market were 
unsound. This was not only because the activi- 
ties of most transnationals encompassed a wider 
framework (in 1978, 60 per cent of all investments 
of transnationals in the EEC originated in the 
United States). The actual evolution of the world’s 
economy was such that even by the early 1980s 
three-fourths of the gross domestic product of 
capitalist countries was produced by national 
monopolies. Accordingly, it was their needs that 
served as a dominant influence in defining the 
economic policies of EEC member-countries. 

In Europe this was especially apparent during 
the crisis in 1974-1975 from which Common Mar- 
ket countries suffered no less than other capital- 
ist states. The Community’s governing bodies 
sought to protect the EEC from the crisis through 
a system of supranational regulation measures. 
But aside from being ineffective that system 
itself was soon in a state of crisis. The pace of 
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integration greatly declined. A number of joint 
programmes were postponed or else abandoned 
altogether. At times the system of common prices 
for agricultural products was suspended even 
though this seemed to be the best elaborated 
part of integration arrangements. 

The contradictions that are inherent in capi- 
talism impeded the efforts of EEC leaders to 
effect a transition from a Customs Union to a 
new stage of integration. This referred to a 
“widening and deepening” of integration, an- 
nounced in 1969 at asummit meeting in The Hague 
by creating a common inter-state system of eco- 
nomic regulation. The programme for creating 
an economic and monetary union of Common 
Market countries that was adopted in the early 
1970s envisaged an entire complex of measures 
to coordinate and unify, among others, credit, 
budget, currency and social spheres of economic 
policy. This proved to be unrealistic. Inter-im- 
perialist contradictions within the Community 
itself, particularly on issues of currency and 
agriculture in which differences existed between 
France and the Federal Republic of Germany 
together with a breakdown in the mechanism 
governing the world capitalist economy (the cur- 
rency crisis, the energy crisis, the “internation- 
alisation” of inflationary processes), prevent- 
ed its implementation. Neither sporadic impul- 
Ses attributable to integration nor special com- 
mon measures and policies of the entire Commu- 
nity were able to alter the course followed by the 
capitalist economy and prevent national econom- 
ic crises in a number of its member-countries, 
hot to mention the crises within the EEC. 

The economic crisis of 1974-1975 showed con- 
vincingly that integration brought West Euro- 
pean countries neither “a continuous and balanced 
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development” nor “an increased stability”. 
While the average yearly growth in Gross Do- 
mestic Product in the EEC countries had been 
3D per cent between 1950 and 1960 (in constant 
prices) and 4.6 per cent from 1960 to 1970, it 
declined to 2.8 per cent between 1970 and 1978. 
In 1980 Western Europe entered into a new pe- 
riod of economic crisis and its GDP declined by 
0.5 per cent for all countries in the region and 
by nearly 1 per cent within the EEC. That cri- 
sis was strongest in the largest countries, name- 
ly, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Great Britain and Italy. 

The inability of monopolies and of capitalist 
governments to cope with economic difficulties 
had already become apparent in 1974-1975 and 
was now evident once again. In that connection 
the CPSU’s 26th Congress in 1981 noted: “It 
is more than obvious that state regulation of 
the capitalist economy is ineffective.”!? As ear- 
lier, the international socialisation of production 
within the EEC was confronting opposing in- 
terests of national states, the selfish interests of 
monopolies, and inter-imperialist contradictions. 


The Common Market and American Monopolies 


Prominent theoreticians of integration such 
as Robert Marjolin in a work entitled Europe 
in Search of Its Identity seek to attribute the re- 
duction in pace of economic integration to a 
collapse of the “new world order”, that had been 
established under the leadership of the United 
States in the capitalist world in the initial de- 
cades after the Second World War. In Marjo- 
lin’s view the achievements of integration in 
the 1950s and 1960s were largely attributable 
to the “guidance and the protection of the Unit- 
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ed States”. They not only created a “favourable 
international environment” for the EEC but 
also “helped develop the European economies” 
through their own investments. Marjolin ex- 
plained that under favourable “international 
environment” he had in mind a new world order 
consisting “essentially of monetary stability, 
trade liberalization, and, above all, political and 
military security...” resting on the “extraordi- 
nary strength and stability of the centerpiece 
of the system, the United States”.18 

Returning to the role of the United States in 
the establishment of the first inter-state associa- 
tions in Western Europe, it should be noted that 
before the 1970s the United States did indeed 
hold a dominant position within the world cap- 
italist economy. The Bretton-Woods Agree- 
ments of 1944, which laid the basis for capital- 
ism’s present currency system, placed Western 
Europe's currencies in a position of depend- 
ence on the American dollar. American monop- 
olies used the coming into force of the Rome 
agreements in such a way as to partly overcome 
the EEC’s customs barriers with the help of 
capital exports. A large volume of US capital 
flowed into the continental countries being in- 
tegrated under the attraction of widening mar- 
kets and of skilled labour force that was less 
expensive than in the United States. In such 
areas as trade and patent rights American firms 
in Western Europe were given the same rights as 
local companies (in France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the Netherlands, Italy); they obtained 
guarantees of the right to repatriate profits from 
Common Market countries in dollars, as well 
as guarantees in the event of nationalisation or 
expropriation. According to data of the Union 
of the Industries of the European Community 
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by 1965 Americans had already invested more than 
7.5 billion dollars in Common Market countries. 
This is much more than the capital investments 
of each of the EEC member-countries in all the 
other countries of the Community.!® Over a pe- 
riod of 15 years the total sum of American capi- 
tal investments in Common Market countries 
increased by 650 per cent.?° 

Advocates of the “Atlantic” policy viewed the 
growth of American capital investments in West- 
ern Europe as a positive process that strengthened 
common interests of the United States and 
West European states and that laid NATO’s 
economic foundations. 

By the end of the 1970s the volume of direct 
investments of the United States in EEC mem- 
ber-countries had increased by 23.2 times. Ac- 
cording to estimates of Charles André, an EEC 
Commission staff member, the share of West 
European countries in foreign investments of 
the United States increased from 14.7 per cent 
in 1950 to 20.4 per cent in 1960 and 40.7 per 
cent in 1977 (of which 31.9 per cent was in EEC 
countries).24_ An American economist, Ton de 
Vos, has estimated that by early 1979 the vol- 
ume of direct American investments in EEC coun- 
tries reached 55,283 billion dollars.22 Branches 
of US transnational corporations are generally 
larger than those of West European corporations. 
Together with the use of more advanced technol- 
ogies this made it possible to establish a domi- 
nant position in the more modern industries. 
For example, IBM not only held a monopoly 
position in EEC countries in producing comput- 
ers in the early 1960s but by the end of that 
decade owned 57.1 per cent of the computers 
installed in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
65.7 per cent in France, 68.8 per cent in Italy 
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and 51.8 per cent in Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg. 

In a speech to the European Parliament on 18 
February 1975, Francois-Xavier Ortoli, President 
of the EEC Commission, observed that “the pos- 
sibility of controlling our future is slipping away 
from us, for there continuously appear new cen- 
tres of economic, financial and political decisions 
that are foreign to our member-states and to 
our Community”.?3 

While insisting on a liberalisation of trade 
in the Common Market and wide access to Amer- 
ican commodities, the United States also car- 
ried out a policy of systematic protectionism 
against West European commodities, especial- 
ly agricultural products. The balance of payment 
in trade of West European states with the United 
States was chronically in deficit, which was a 
great burden for the entire West European 
states’ balance of payment. This deficit reached 
29 billion dollars in 1980 and 15.6 billion dol- 
lars in 1981. 

These difficulties were reflected in the rates 
of exchange of EEC currencies. In 1971, the Unit- 
ed States dismantled the Bretton-Woods mone- 
tary system which no longer served its interests. 
This deprived other countries of the EEC of the 
possibility of exchanging dollars for gold, and 
efforts ensued by EEC member-states to reduce 
their own currencies’ dependence on the dollar 
by establishing an alternative European mone- 
tary system which started to operate in early 
1979, although very unevenly, and which was 
continually opposed by the United States. 

In short, the United States’ influence on the 
economic development of Common Market coun- 
tries was not as favourable as Robert Marjolin 
suggested. As for his referring to the asserted role 
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of the United States in providing for the “polit- 
ical and military security” of West European 
states this will be considered later. 

In serving their economic and also political 
interests EEC member-states have acted inde- 
pendently and even in opposition to the United 
States rather than by adapting to its “new world 
order”. The Community’s customs mechanism 
was always applied rather effectively against the 
United States. The EEC countries’ establish- 
ment of a common external tariff in 1968 signif- 
icantly reduced the ability of American goods 
and especially agricultural products to compete 
on the Common Market, leading to perceptible 
friction with the United States (e.g. “The Chic- 
ken War”). In seeking to counteract the offen- 
sive initiated by American capital Common Mar- 
ket monopolies made maximum use of EEC 
mechanisms. But the high degree of concentration 
and power of American firms made this unequal 
struggle ineffective. The Union of the Industries 
of the European Community called consistently 
for measures to achieve a more rapid concen- 
tration of industry and capital within the EEC 
as well as for wider support by state agencies. 
In particular, the EEC’s official journal Revue 
du Marché commun cited “public opinion” in 
arguing for a need to “adopt a general European 
policy with regard to United States investments 
in Europe, since national solutions are ineffec- 
tive”. The journal proposed to “encourage the 
birth of European giants”, and to introduce 
a system of legal and taxation measures to limit 
the activities of American firms.4 

Upon closer examination it is clear that the 
EEC mechanism and organisational structure 
of European Communities’ activities do indeed 
carry a certain potential for limiting American 
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capital exports as it was in the case when im- 
ports of American goods were limited. While 
the project to create “European firms” on the 
pattern of Agfa-Gevaert to stem the advances 
of American competitors was not carried out, 
some EEC measures, including a coordinated 
programme of research and development, did 
partly strengthen Common Market monopolies 
in their struggle against the inroads of the dol- 
lar. It is in such a context that the creation of 
a European monetary system should be con- 
sidered. 

Gradually EEC countries’ economic develop- 
ment created the objective premises for an increas- 
ingly independent policy towards the United 
States. As the inter-relation and inter-dependence 
of national economies increased so did West- 
ern Europe’s relative weight within the world 
capitalist economy. In 1980, its share of world 
industrial production became equal to that of 
the United States (34 per cent). The Common 
Market emerged as a centre of economic power 
that operated as a counterweight to the United 
States. This was largely made possible due to 
actual overcoming of the split of Wertern Europe 
into two opposing integrated blocs—EEC and 
EFTA—through the admission in 1973 of Great 
Britain, Ireland and Denmark into the EEC and 
its transformation into a dominant factor in 
Western Europe together with the creation of 
“zones of free trade in industrial goods” between 
the EEC and remaining EFTA members. The 
share of the EEC’s nine countries in world capi- 
talist exports increased from 28.8 per cent in 
1950 to 36 per cent in 1980 while that of the Unit- 
ed States declined from 17.9 per cent to 411.9 
per cent. 

Important advances were also recorded by 
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West European industries in terms of both orga- 
nisation and technology. The number of West 
European monopolies among the capitalist 
world’s 200 largest industrial firms (measured 
by volume of sales) increased from 58 to 68 be- 
tween 1967 and 1977 while that of American firms 
declined from 125 to 99. Technical and techno- 
logical production indicators in leading KEC 
countries attained the US levels. Similarly there 
were important changes in the balance of forces 
of West European countries and the United States 
in capital exports. Direct West European for- 
eign capital investments rose from 67.4 per cent 
of their American level in 1960 to 94.1 per cent 
in 1978. 

In the early 1970s the formerly defensive role 
of West European monopolies in relation to 
American capital shifted to an active counter- 
offensive. Writing in 1981, Ton de Vos observed 
that “European-based firms have moved into 
the home territory of the American multination- 
als. Not only has direct foreign investment in 
the United States generally skyrocketed during 
the seventies (from a total book value of $13 
billion in 1970 to more than $40 billion by year- 
end 1978), but a number of European-based mul- 
tinationals are deeply anchored in the American 
economy. ...With the dollar weak, foreign in- 
vestors have been able to make the kind of gen- 
erous offers that few American businessmen 
could turn down. And even as the dollar im- 
proves its standing ...European multinationals are 
in the United States to stay. ...This European 
invasion of their home economy presents the 
American multinational corporations with a new 
set of circumstances and challenges. They clearly 
are no longer the dominant force in the world 
of international business.” 
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In terms of many economic indicators EEC 
member-countries continue to lag behind the 
United States. While they act in a coordinated 
manner on an increasing range of issues they 
remain a grouping of states rather than an in- 
tegrated whole, among which there are contra- 
dictions as well as a competitive struggle. Nev- 
ertheless, in the economic sphere the Common 
Market has ceased to be an obedient “junior 
partner” of the United States and is increasingly 
decisive in opposing its “new world order”. 
Each passing year confirms the soundness of the 
CPSU’s conclusion at its 24th Congress in 1974 
that “by the early 1970s the main centres of im- 
perialist rivalry have become clearly visible: 
these are the USA—Western Europe (above all, 
the six Common Market countries)—Japan. The 
economic and political competitive struggle be- 
tween them has been growing ever more acute”.26 

In short, integration did lead to a definite 
strengthening of West European member-coun- 
tries in the economic sphere vis-a-vis the Unit- 
ed States. But it did not bring the results that 
were being forecast by the Common Market’s 
founders at the time of its creation. 

With regard to the impact of integration on 
social relations in member-countries such heralds 
of “Europeanism” as the British sociologist 
George Lichtheim, the American sociologist Ernst 
B. Haas, and the West German economist and 
journalist Diether Stolze, theoreticians of integ- 
tation who refute Marxism, had foretold the advent 
of some kind of “welfare society” in integrated 
Europe.2?_ A group of French bourgeois and re- 
formist theoreticians who are members of the 
Jean Moulin Club even believed that growing 
production and increasing state regulation of 
the economy would develop “modern socialism” 
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within the Common Market. This refers to a so- 
ciety which they opposed to that existing in the 
European socialist states for they declare that 
Marxism-Leninism is inapplicable to countries 
“that have attained a certain level of develop- 
ment”.28 But actual practice made it clear that 
growing output is not the same thing as the “wel- 
fare” of the population. 


The Collapse of Social Hlusions 


The leaders of the EEC associated its economic 
regulation activities with strengthening the exist- 
ing social system. As indicated in the EEC Mem- 
oradum of 24 October 1962 it was expected 
that a common policy of member-countries would 
result in “as rapid, as possible, economic develop- 
ment, stability, and reduced fluctuations in the 
activities and disruptions of national and region- 
al equilibria. The Community was designed 
to pursue social objectives as well as economic 
ones and the former may be achieved not indi- 
rectly but through explicitly social measures. 2° 

Bourgeois and reformist advocates of the theo- 
ry of a “welfare state” view high levels of eco- 
nomic activity as a premise of “social peace”. 
European Communities’ leaders, too, based their 
policies on that proposition. In describing its 
first decade a report of the European Coal and 
Steel Community’s High Authority in July 1963 
stressed that “a Europe that is economically 
weak would also be socially weak and politically 
vulnerable”.2° This EEC Commission’s pro- 
gramme document noted two basic aspects of 
influence of the Community on social develop- 
ment, namely, providing for social stability by 
stimulating economic development and direct 











































interference into social relations to encourage 
support for integration by “most of the popula- 
tion”. A failure to coordinate measures of eco- 
nomic regulation of the economy would lead to 
“fatal consequences” for “our economic and so- 
cial regime”. This idea was stressed by Hans 
von der Groeben, a member of that Commission.*! 
In 1967, the EEC Council of Ministers approved 
a preliminary Draft Project of an Initial Me- 
dium-Term Economic Policy Programme for 
1966-1970. Its major policy objective was des- 
cribed as the creation of optimal conditions for a 
continuous harmonious development that would 
provide both a high level of employment and do- 
mestic and external stability.2? This was followed 
by a noisy campaign in the European Parliament 
concerning the promises that “European pro- 
gramming” was asserted to hold for Europe’s 
peoples. “The Council’s decision to develop an 
initial programme for coordinating the general 
economic policies of member-states is likely to 
have a determining influence on orientations 
of social development by defining the overall 
framework within which government and Com- 
munities’ activities should unfold with regard 
to employment, professional training, working 
hours, incomes and social security... The imple- 
mentation of the common policy will make pos- 
sible a balanced economic development that will 
provide a greater measure of social justice,”?* 
as the EEC Commission’s Vice-President Levi 
Sandri said in the European Parliament on 24 
November 1965 summarising the work on this 
programme. The socio-political aim of the wide 
publicity given to EEC economic programming 
was to disseminate reformist illusions among 
the population and also contribute to the accept- 
ance of measures designed to directly influence 
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social relations. At that time studies of Western 
theoreticians stressed the proposition that a 
further deepening of economic integration was 
a premise of the emergence and prosperity of 
“a society of the American type, that is of a 
society dominated by a number of gigantic 
industrial and financial firms with trade unions 
domesticated by high salaries, and consumers 
dazzled by intensive publicity. ”84 

The actual outcome of such efforts to provide 
fora “harmonious development of economic activ- 
ities” is well known. In that respect the last 
15-20 years are especially instructive. The path 
followed by the Community between the crisis 
of 1974-1975 and the crisis of the 1980s has been 
one of steady increase in unemployment, infla- 
tion and declines in the workers’ standard of 
living. In February 1982, on the occasion of the 
EEC’s silver anniversary, its Commission pre- 
pared a report on the situation in the Community 
for heads of state and government. It is noted 
that unemployment in EEC countries reached 
10.7 million and that the number of “redundant 
persons” grew continuously over nine years at 
an average yearly rate of 15 per cent. Concern 
was expressed at the likelihood that projected 
growth rates would not be achieved, and that 
this offered no grounds for hoping to increase 
employment. 

The EEC Commission considered social issues 
more closely in a separate report (late 1981). 
It noted that for already five years 30 million 
in EEC countries, that is, 12 per cent of the entire 
gainfully employed population, receive incomes 
that do not provide for subsistence minimum. 
In short, one of every nine persons lives below 
the poverty line. It was also admitted that so- 
cial inequality is continuing to grow. Income 
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disparities of various population layers continue 
to be enormous and are rising. Ten per cent of 
the population of Common Market countries can- 
not afford medical services, 1.5 million persons 
are homeless, 4 million are illiterate, and 1.5 
million adults do not receive any income. 

In November 1982, the Ministers of Economic 
Affairs, Finance, Labour and Social Problems 
of the “Ten” met in Brussels to seek some kind 
of solutions to the problem of unemployment. 
At that time over 14 million persons had no 
work. Once again, however, their discussions 
were limited to good intentions. According to 
available forecasts, the army of “redundant 
people” in the EEC countries will approach 15 
million by 1986. 

The drafting of the Rome Treaty reflected the 
European Coal and Steel Community’s experience 
in carrying out social policies. Its governing bo- 
dies spared no effort creating an impression of 
concern at growing unemployment and the need 
to improve labour conditions. The Treaty includ- 
ed articles referring to a gradual “equalisation” 
of wages in all EEC countries, a unification 
of social legislation, the free movement of 
labour as a means to maintain full employ- 
ment. The Treaty solemnly declared that the 
Common Market would promote a “continuous 
and balanced expansion, an increased stability, 
an accelerated raising of the standard of living...” 
Under Article 17 member-states unanimously 
“agree upon the necessity to promote improve- 
ment of the living and working conditions of 
labour so as to permit the equalisation of such 
conditions in an upward direction”. Articles 
18 and 419 stress that the Common Market must 
promote close collaboration between member- 
States in such areas as social security, labour 
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legislation and working conditions, protection 
against occupational accidents and diseases, col- 
lective bargaining between employers and work- 
ers, equal remuneration for equal work as be- 
tween men and women workers, and vocational 
training. As in the case of the Treaty of Paris 
in 1951 anti-cartel phraseology was employed 
(see Articles 85 and 86). 

A European Social Fund was established which 
“shall have the task of promoting within the 
Community employment facilities and the geog- 
raphical and occupational mobility of workers” 
(Article 123). Its functions are much wider than 
those of the Readaptation Fund of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. While the latter 
could provide assistance in cases of unemploy- 
ment attributable to the Common Market for 
coal and steel, the former was envisaged as an 
effective instrument in avoiding consequences 
of integration that could be dangerous for capi- 
talism. It could repay up to 50 per cent of the 
costs of individual governments in financing 
the relocation, retraining of workers affected by 
industrial reorganisation, and of maintaining 
their wages. 

It was planned to develop the Community’s 
social activities along two basic directions: 
a) providing occupational training and employ- 
ment and b) “levelling” of living and working 
conditions. Under these terms the Fund contrib- 
uted to the occupational training and employ- 
ment of 1,827,000 workers from EEC countries 
between September 1960 (when the European 
Social Fund started to function) and December 
1974. In 1971 and 1977, the Fund’s role was 
widened. It provided assisLance to young people 
without work experience, old people, and dis- 
abled persons. In 1978 and 1979, it helped 
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3,367,000 workers, including 750,000 young peo- 
ple. Yet this was only a small part of those who 
needed this kind of help. In a book entitled Euro- 
pean Social Policy, Today and Tomorrow (1977), a 
senior EEC staff member, Michael Shanks, not- 
ed that only slightly more than 10 per cent of 
the Community’s yearly budget was devoted 
to social problems and that most members of 
the EEC’s Council of Ministers always objected 
to such expenditures and to any additional so- 
cial programmes requiring funds.*® In October 
1981 (when the Socialist Party formed a govern- 
ment in France), the French government sent 
the EEC’s Commission a memorandum propos- 
ing that a “European social space” be established. 
This referred to an emphasis on measures 
to reduce unemployment, strengthen the Euro- 
pean Monetary Union, and initiate a joint in- 
dustrial policy. In short, it proposed to initiate 
at the level of the Community some of the so- 
cio-economic measures that were then beginning 
to be carried out in France. But France’s major 
partners in the EEC and in particular the 
government of West Germany led by Helmut 
Schmidt did not support this proposal. 
During the 1970s EEC bodies carried out a 
number of measures whose substance was, accord- 
ing to Robert Toulemon, a noted official of the 
EEC Commission, “a search for a social model 
adapted to the exigencies of the post-industrial 
age”.36 They pursued two objectives. First, to 
adapt elements of social structure to the interests 
of the EEC countries’ monopoly capital. This 
included improvements in occupational training 
and assistance to the movement of workers within 
the Community. Second, to encourage social 
illusions. There, many words were said about 
housing programmes, improving the living con- 
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ditions of migrant workers, equalising salaries 
of women, and measures to improve the health 
system. 

A highly advertised programme of “EEC so- 
cial policy” was announced in Paris in October 
{972 at a consultative meeting of the heads of 
state and government. It concerned the coordi- 
nation and also intensification of the Commu- 
nity’s overall social policy and that of member- 
countries on issues relating to labour markets, 
conditions of work, worker participation in 
management activities, the preparation of referen- 
ce manuals on norms of salaries and standard 
labour agreements on a European scale as well 
as fundamental principles governing social sec- 
urity and the overcoming of regional dispari- 
ties and disproportions. There were also refer- 
ences to effective environmental protection and 
to improving general living conditions. 

Naturally there is an enormous distance be- 
tween announcing such a programme and imple- 
menting it. At a Conference of Heads of State 
and Government of EEC Member-Countries held 
in Copenhagen in 1973, it was decided to imple- 
ment the programme on improving living and 
working conditions, emphasis being made also 
on the need to widen the participation of social 
partners in the Community’s economic and so- 
cial decisions and particularly to increase wor- 
kers’ participation in management. 

The EEC Commission recognised the continual- 
ly growing dissatisfaction of workers with the 
rapid onslaught of transnational monopolies. 
It announced plaas to control such activities 
with the participation of trade unions. A spe- 
cial document was even prepared that called 
for encouragement of trade unions as a counter- 
weight to transnational monopolies under the 
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terms of the articles in the Rome Treaty that 
referred to opposing the power of cartels. 

An intensification of social contradictions fol- 
lowing the crisis of 1974-1975 led to new efforts 
by the EEC in the sphere of social policy. In 
January 1974 its Council of Ministers approved 
a Social Action Programme that included mea- 
sures designed to help produce full employment, 
improve living and working conditions and en- 
courage workers’ participation in the Community’s 
solutions of social problems.3? But its experts’ 
numerous recommendations remained on paper. 
In emphasising that “the present degree of unem- 
ployment in the Community is certainly its 
most serious socio-economic problem”, Horst 
Reichenbach, a well-known EEC expert, noted 
in 1980 that “the financial means at the dispos- 
al of the Community have, until now, been too 
small to contribute actively to solution of the 
EEC’s most important socio-economic prob- 
lems” .38 

Since then trilateral conferences were convened 
each year of a) representatives of the EEC 
Commission and member-country governments, 
b) entrepreneurs, and c) trade unions, to study 
the socio-economic situation. In Dublin, in May 
1976, a European Fund for improving conditions 
of life and labour was established with great 
fanfare. But no truly significant measures for 
improving the workers’ socio-economic situa- 
tion were proposed. Taking advantage of the 
workers’ concern with growing unemployment 
the EEC's Commission shifted discussions to 
the need to limit arrivals of foreign workers into 
Community countries and appealed to trade 
unions to abandon their struggle to increase 
wages. At the same time, the very fact that joint 
Conferences of trade unions and entrepreneurs 
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were convened was widely advertised as a basis 
for widening the Community’s functions and 
for establishing a “social partnership” at the 
EEC level to arrive at “joint solution” of sharp 
socio-economic problems. 

European Community experts even made at- 
tempts to introduce the American version of. 
“social partnership”. In particular, the draft 
European Company Statute provided that one | 
third of the seats on supervisory boards be assign- | 
ed to workers’ representatives. 

As they activate an EEC social policy, its | 
leaders take into account the influence of trans- 
formations in the economic structures of indi- 
viual countries on changes in their social struc- | 
ture. In particular, this concerns a sharp rise | 
in the relative weight of hired labour. By 
the early 1980s the number of wage-earners — 
in EEC countries increased from 75.5 per cent | 
to 85 per cent of the gainfully employed popu- | 
lation.8° | 

Such tactics of social manoeuvring carried out 
by monopolistic capital through the EEC rested 
on an active cooperation of leaders of reformist 
trade unions who from the very first gave their 
support to the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and then the EEC and Euratom. In stress- 
ing the strategic importance of propaganda 
among workers and trade union members the 
Director of the Press and Information Services 
of the European Communities Jacques René Ra- 
bier, noted that 80 per cent of efforts to dissem- 
inate information and influence public opinion 
were expended on leaders.4° Earlier representa- 
tives of trade unions belonging to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
also the International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions had joined the Action Commit- 
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tee for the United States of Europe. This provided 
a pretext to Committee leaders to speak “on 
behalf of” millions of trade union members in 
the six countries. 

Reformist trade union leaders campaigned in 
support of integration from the very beginning 
of the Schuman Plan. In November 1950, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
established a regional European organisation of 
18 European countries. This permitted it to be 
represented in OEKEC and in the Council of 
Europe. In order to bring a new emphasis to its 
activities within the framework of “Little Europe”, 
those of its trade unions that represented EEC 
countries formed a separate body, namely, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions’ European Trade Union Secretariat. In 
1954, a regional liaison bureau of Christian Trade 
Unions of European Coal and Steel Community 
countries was established. In 1958, the European 
organisation the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions was formed (subseq- 
uently the World Confederation of Labour). 
In 1973, the European Trade Union Confedera- 
tion was formed. In spite of the opposition from 
the right wing of the reformist International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, this even- 
tually also included West European trade unions 
of the World Confederation of Labour and the 
General Italian Confederation of Labour. That 
international trade union’s centre represents the 
trade unions of 17 European capitalist countries 
with a membership of 37 million. 

The European Communities’ policy in rela- 
tion to trade unions is aimed at strengthening 
the continent's most pliable elements. It sought 
to implant the ideology of class collaboration. 
With the consent of the EEC Commission the 
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EEC Council of Ministers appoints trade union 
representatives to a consultative body—the Eco- 
nomic and Social Committee—for a period of 
four years from lists of candidates proposed by 
member-governments. These have generally been 
drawn from reformist trade unions. It was only 
in 1966 that after insistent demands two repre- 
sentatives of the General Italian Confederation 
of Labour (Socialists) were added. In 1970, two 
representatives of France’s General Confedera- 
tion of Labour were also appointed. 

Possibilities of trade union representatives to 
convey their position on the Communities’ social 
policy are quite limited during the Committee’s 
irregular sessions. First, the Committee ‘“ex- 
pressed opinions” only on questions forwarded by 
the EEC Commission or its Council of Ministers. 
These are generally economic problems. Second, 
representatives of workers’ organisations are a 
minority in the Committee (one third), while 
the rest, in effect, represent entrepreneurs. Third, 
those EEC bodies that have powers may a) 
not ask the Committee’s opinion on matters to 
which trade union representatives would strong- 
ly object; or b) simply ignore their opinions. 
The prevalence of reformist views in the Econom- * 
ic and Social Committee leads to a situation 
in which its “opinion” is usually adopted unan- 
imously. This produces a semblance of approv- 
al by various social layers and especially by 
workers. 

For a time “Europeanist” propaganda did suc- 
ceed in representing capitalist integration to 
substantial groups of workers as a kind of guar- 
antee of social progress. EEC measures for the 
retraining of workers were used for propaganda 
among unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Wide 
currency was given to the idea that the working 
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class can achieve with the help of the Communi- 
ty the levelling of wages and working conditions 
at a higher level than average, by demanding 
the extension to other member-countries of so- 
cial advances already achieved in others. That 
propaganda campaign made it possible to win 
the support of a part of the new middle layers 
for integration itself. 

Such reformist illusions were soon dispelled. 
For it was above all the monopolies that reaped 
the advantages of higher levels of production 
by applying scientific and technical achievements 
and this was recognised by wide layers of the 
population. While there was a certain increase 
in the real wages in individual sectors of 
certain countries (West Germany, Italy), the 
disparity between the levels of labour producti- 
vity, output and monopoly profits, on the one 
hand, and the level of wages on the other became 
even greater. The actual socio-economic results of 
EEC activities and its inability to overcome 
growing unemployment and inflation have exposed 
the reformist illusions about socio-economic 
prospects of integration under capitalism. In- 
creasingly critical views of the Common Market 
were voiced by trade unions belonging to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and also of the World Confederation of Labour 
that had initially greeted the EEC’s creation 
with enthusiasm and now began to show their 
great disillusionment with its social policy. 
A situation now developed in which during one 
of many demonstrations thousands of workers 
occupied several floors of the building housing 
the EEC Commission to protest against the 
troubled social situation in Common Market coun- 
tries. All trade union movements in Common 
Market countries, including those under influence 
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of Social Democrats, are insisting on the idea 
of workers’ control over the EEC’s economic 
and social development and have called for a 
comprehensive democratisation of its institu- 
tions. 

The EEC’s agricultural policies have also 
produced much disappointment among wide lay- 
ers of the population. They have made it evident 
that they are primarily designed to serve the 
interests of agrarian monopolies. The number 
of persons employed in agriculture declined from 
16.7 per cent to 8 per cent of the overall popula- 
tion between 1960 and 1978. This was largely due 
to the ruin of small farms. In addition, according 
to data of the Committee of Agricultural Organi- 
sations which represents the Common Market’s 
farmers, the real income of agricultural workers 
declined by almost one fourth between 1979 
and 1981. A growing number of farmers joined 
the ranks of those 30 million residents of EEC 
countries (in 1975-1980) who live, according to 
official statistics, below the poverty line. Hence 
the continual farmer protests against EEC pol- 
icies and activities. Characteristically, on the 
occasion of the EEC’s 25th anniversary many 
thousands of farmers—from Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands—marched in the streets 
of Brussels to protest against the EEC’s poli- 
cies, 

Its agricultural policy also creates consider- 
able disadvantages to consumers. Prices for food 
products in EEC countries increased by 37 per 
cent on the average between December 1978 and 
December 1981. 

Thus after a quarter of a century of EEC 
activities it became evident that even interna- 
tional forms of state-monopoly regulation of 
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social structures do not overcome the inherent 
contradictions of capitalist societies but only 
increase the disparity between exploiters and 
those they exploit for it is carried out at the 
expense of workers. Integration policies merely 
protected the interests of the largest monopo- 
lies. They placed a heavy weight on the should- 
ers of workers and intensified class contradictions. 
The growing anti-monopoly struggle in EEC 
countries disproves assertions of bourgeois theo- 
reticians of integration that social stability in 
EEC countries has increased. 


“Supranational Democracy” 
and Political Realities 


The development in Common Market countries 
has not confirmed forecasts of bourgeois theo- 
reticians of integration in their political life. 
Characterising the main political forces to oper- 
ate within the European Community, Ernst 
B. Haas, for example, has expected a situation 
in which “political parties remain intact; but they 
are no longer divided by glaring controversy 
because all the major social and economic issues 
of fifty years ago no longer plague the body pol- 
itic”.4t The well-known French sociologist and 
popular writer, Maurice Duverger, stated that 
as economic development and technical progress 
proceed under “unbiased” assistance from state 
bodies, “class struggle weakens rather than in- 
tensifies, and there takes place a political integ- 
ration of society”;42 while Seymour Lipset, a 
professor of sociology at the University of Ca- 
lifornia, believed that as a result of a “trans- 
formation” of society in the countries being in- 
tegrated, class attitudes will play a declining 
role in the policies of Social Democrats.‘2 
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Yet, a quarter century of EKC activities have 
shown that integration by no means reduces 
the political struggle within member-countries. 
This may be seen by following the evolution of 
the socialist and social democratic parties that 
Seymour Lipset viewed as examples of a “trans- 
formation”. 

The leaders of the right-wing Social Democrats 
were active supporters of a “supranational” eco- 
nomic and political integration even before a 
corresponding organisational basis emerged. In 
particular, already in 1948 Social Democrats 
established the Socialist Movement for the Unit- 
ed States of Europe. Similarly, an international 
conference of European social democratic and 
socialist parties held in Paris in April 1948 de- 
cided to establish a Socialist Documentation 
and Propaganda Centre to Campaign for a Unit- 
ed States of Europe. Its purpose was to supply 
interested parties with documentation concern- 
ing measures to integrate Europe economically 
and politically, to help achieve a general pers- 
pective of various social democratic initiatives 
relating to integration, and to create a perma- 
nent organisation for coordinating these parties’ 
efforts in this respect. 

The socialist and social democratic parties of 
a number of countries actively contributed to 
the signing of the Rome Treaty. At the time when 
that Treaty was being signed, in 1957, social 
democratic parties were members of coalition 
governments in five countries (France, Belgium, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Luxemburg), and 
in France and the Netherlands the governments 
were headed by Social Democrats. Among the 
EEC countries Social Democrats were in oppo- 
sition only in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Beginning in January 1957 the Social Democrat- 
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ic Parties of the six countries began to hold 
joint periodic conferences, and in 1958, a Liaison 
Bureau of these parties was formed that also 
included a representative of the Socialist Inter- 
national as well as a representative of the Euro- 
pean Parliament’s social democratic faction. 

Issues of Europe’s integration were always 
closely discussed within the Socialist Interna- 
tional. Many social democratic leaders, especial- 
ly of EEC member-countries, repeatedly stress 
that they view a positive attitude towards Euro- 
pean integration as a feature of a genuine Social- 
ist, as an expression of the socialist parties’ 
“internationalism”. 

Social Democrats’ defence of capitalist integ- 
ration has become a component part of their 
reformist ideology of “democratic socialism”. 
Their approach to problems of integration rests 
on the proposition that “democratic socialism” 
cannot be fully realised within a single West 
Kuropean country because of the “obsolete char- 
acter” of national boundaries which no longer 
accord with the scale of modern economic activ- 
ities. They idealise “supranational” forms of 
capitalist integration with which they associate 
the prospect of establishing a “supranational” 
state that would harmonise antagonistic class 
contradictions and would best carry out the ideals 
of a so-called democratic socialism. The Common 
Market was declared to be the major instrument 
for developing “democratic socialism” at a Europe 
-wide level and the principal stage in the So- 
cial Democrats’ struggle for creating a society 
that would be an alternative to both “pure” 
Capitalism and to communism. “We want noth- 
ing less than to move from the present form of 
Capitalism to a more humane economic sys- 
tem...”44 This is how Walter Behrendt, a West 
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German Social Democrat who was Chairman of 
the European Parliament for a number of years, 
defined the prospects of the EEC’s further de- 
velopment. Social democratic theoreticians rest- 
ed their views on the proposition that the supra- 
national state that the EEC would make possible 
must reject all reactionary national institutions, 
limit the power of monopolies, and follow a gen- 
uinely democratic economic, social and exter- 
nal policy that accords with the development. of 
modern productive forces and the interests of 
the working class. 

While actively supporting integration at the 
theoretical level Social Democrats also assigned 
to themselves the practical tasks that would 
serve their role of a “leading political force” in 
the construction of a “New Europe”, and viewed 
such a Europe as their final objective as well 
as an alternative socio-political model. In partic- 
ular, the French Socialist Party’s weekly pub- 
lication, L’Unité, states that in the case of 
Europe only European socialist parties can define 
its social objectives.” 

The most comprehensive formulations of so- 
cial democratic views concerning the social as- 
pect of integration were defined at the Social- 
ist International’s 12th and 14th Congresses (1972 
and 1978) and at the Ninth Congress of the So- 
cialist Parties of the EEC Countries (1973). 
The latter, in particular, gave much attention 
to so-called democratic control over economies 
and ways “for workers to have a larger share in 
control and decision-making where their enter- 
prises are concerned”.4® In taking its decisions 
the Ninth Congress of the Socialist Parties of 
the Common Market countries based itself on 
the view that a further development of EEC in- 
stitutions—namely universal and direct elections 
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to the European Parliament possessing legisla- 
tive powers and the creation of a European 
Government on that basis will allow Social Demo- 
crats to prevail within a politically integrated 
European Community and that this of itself 
would guarantee social progress and social justice 
and improve the position of workers. 

That Congress even developed a “strategy for 
creating a socialist Europe”. It is described in 
a report entitled “Towards Social Justice in 
Europe”, which endorsed the ideas of class col- 
laboration and traditional reformist demands, 
this time at the level of all of Western Europe. 
An analysis of that document shows that right- 
wing Social Democrats identify a “socialist 
Europe” with the further development of 
imperialist integration ... “under the control” 
of social reformism. 

Their wish to play a leading role in West Euro- 
pean integration and their ideological orienta- 
tion on the proposition that “democratic social- 
ism” can serve as a reliable foundation for an 
“integrated” Western Europe led the social 
democratic parties of EEC countries to adopt a 
positive attitude towards a further widening 
of the Common Market by admitting or else 
establishing ties with such countries as Great 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, and Aust- 
ria, where there are strong social democratic 
movements. The slogan of constructing a “so- 
cialist Europe” was widely employed in support 
of such a position. Already at the Eighth Con- 
gress of the Social Democratic Parties of the Euro- 
pean Community (1971), for instance, it was stat- 
ed that following the entry of Great Britain into 
the Common Market, “the cause of democratic 
socialism will be greatly advanced by British 
membership”.*? This was also said about the 
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adherence of Scandinavian countries to the 
EEC. 

More recently, however, most social democrat- 
ic theoreticians and political leaders have ref- 
rained from categorically associating the EEC’s 
further evolution with a greater assertion of 
democracy and social progress. For the actual 
course of social development within the Common 
Market has in fact been very distant from the 
ideals of “democratic socialism”. Such a revised 
outlook reflected a growing dissatisfaction of 
wide popular masses, on the one hand, including 
rank-and-file members of social democratic par- 
ties, as well as a relatively ineffective and am- 
bivalent policy of right-wing reformist leaders 
towards West European integration. 

As capitalist integration in Western Europe 
proceeds, for the workers’ movement in a grow- 
ing number of countries an icreasingly import- 
ant practical task is to develop an adequate 
approach to the new economic, social and political 
phenomena—both towards those that resulted 
from an objectively developing process and to- 
wards others that have resulted from the monop- 
olistic bourgeoisie’s use of these processes to 
serve its own objectives. Discussions within 
the Socialist International and its individual 
parties revealed that for many Socialists and 
Social Democrats, the programme of activities 
in matters of West European integration proposed 
by the leadership of their parties remained 
unconvincing. This refers to the ideas of a prog- 
ressing assertion of the reformist ideology of 
“democratic socialism” in the workers’ and dem- 
ocratic movements of all West European coun- 
tries, the transformation of social democracy 
into a prevailing political force in these coun- 
tries, and the use of the EEC mechanism to come 
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to power and then give life to its ideals through- 
out Western Europe. 

These social democratic conceptions and objec- 
tives are based on a recognition of the unavoid- 
ability and reality of an internationalisation of 
contemporary economic activities under capital- 
ism. Yet, while recognising this reality, reform- 
ist theoreticians give it an apologetic interpre- 
tation. The need for an internationalisation of 
relations among countries and peoples derives 
from the existing level of development of pro- 
ductive forces and from the growing complexity 
of the international division of labour which 
is becoming increasingly important to any coun- 
try. But under capitalist conditions the creation 
of closed economic groupings and acts of inter- 
ference into the internal affairs of other peoples 
impede further internationalisation and create 
gigantic international monopolistic complexes 
whose activities are in opposition to the interests 
of the people. In such a context the reformists’ 
apologetic position on capitalist integration is 
merely another social democratic conception that 
state-monopoly capitalism may improve the po- 
sition of working masses. 

The much lauded social policy of the EEC 
which in fact attempts to create an international 
state-monopoly system for regulating economic 
and social processes proved to be quite ineffec- 
tive. Social democratic advocates of the Common 
Market attribute this to the unfavourable world 
economic situation brought about by the crisis 
and to differences among EEC member-states 
that could be overcome, they say, by increasing 
the “supranational” powers of EEC institutions. 
But these explanations are unpersuasive to workers, 
to the wide masses of the working people who are 
increasingly feeling the consequences of the EEC 
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monopolies’ policy of shifting the burden of the 
predicaments produced by integration to the 
popular masses. A certain role in some modi- 
fications of the Social Democratic approach to 
the assessment of the present state and the pro- 
spects of the Common Market was played by 
the fact that the “European” policy of the So- 
cial Democrats was often identified with that of 
the bourgeoisie, while the claim of the social- 
reformists to a “socialist alternative” was regard- 
ed by the populations of the West European 
countries as more and more unfounded. 

In recent years under the pressure of popular 
masses and in response to growing criticism 
within the social democratic movement itself, 
social democratic leaders have voiced increasing 
criticism of the Common Market. Earlier they 
had described such criticism as “communist prop- 
aganda”. (In that connection it is striking that 
in the programme adopted by the Social Demo- 
cratic Parties of the EEC countries in 1962, 
no critical comments were made whatever on the 
ruling position of monopolies within the EEC.) 
In their current criticism of the Common Mar- 
ket’s social policy Social Democrats point to a 
deep chasm between income levels of various 
layers of the population, to an unchecked power 
of big capital in industrial production, and to 
the uncontrolled right of monopolies to have a 
free hand in incomes and property. 

Social Democrats were forced to criticise their 
own policy in the context of existing EEC in- 
stitutions. In particular, in a book entitled Cri- 
sis, Sicco Mansholt, a prominent Dutch Social 
Democrat and former President of the EEC Com- 
mission, recognised that “our policy of control 
over capitalism is a complete failure” in the 
Common Market as well as the harmful socio- 
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economic consequences of capitalist integration.*® 

The sharpest criticism of the EEC’s socio- 
economic situation was made by French Social- 
ists. In the main report to an extraordinary 
congress of the French Socialist Party in 1973, 
made by Robert Pontillon, it is stressed that 
during the years of its existence the Common 
Market had failed to provide fundamental solu- 
tions to nearly all social problems. In particular, 
it failed to solve the problems of wages for the 
working people, of immigrant workers, of the 
unequal positions of women in production, and 
of income disparities. “In all these respects the 
only party to gain was capital. A great absentee: 
the world of labour; a great victim: democracy, ”?® 
Robert Pontillon stressed. 

A sharp criticism of both the Common Market 
and of capitalist society as a whole is also con- 
tained in documents of the Paris Conference of 
Socialist Parties (January 1976), in which 
the Socialist Parties of Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
Portugal and France were represented. In par- 
ticular, conference participants concluded that 
the crisis that engulfed all West European 
slates was not only economic but also social, 
cultural and political, and that “the depth of 
the present crisis in all directions is such that 
a traditional, exclusively economic response will 
not make it possible to overcome the deep causes 
that underlie the present situation”.®° 

The social democratic leaders of Common Mar- 
ket countries were also forced to revise their 
social policies within the EEC and to begin 
elaborating a special “strategy for a socialist 
Europe”. While its purpose is in effect to carry 
out long-impending social reforms in such a way 
as not to affect the rule of monopoly capital, 
i.e., to veil, rather than to overcome the sharp- 
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ening social contradictions within the EEC, 
and to preserve and extend the political influence 
of Social Democrats among the working class 
and other working layers, it would also be an 
error not to see the differences between Social 
Democrats’ new “European” activities and their 
earlier version which was far more apologetic. 
For example, a document adopted at the Ninth 
Congress of the Socialist Parties of the EEC 
(1973) referred to the need for a democratic 
transformation of the EEC mechanism. Emphasis 
was placed on a policy of transforming the EEC 
into a “socially progressive area of the world. 
The task of developing its social dimension must 
be given priority by governments and social 
forces”. It also stressed their striving to suppress 
the tendency to make EEC “the Europe of deal- 
ers and combines”.*! To this end it was proposed 
to strengthen the European Parliament’s control 
over the Common Market’s executive bodies and 
also to create a European Labour Office that 
would concern itself with full employment, the 
harmonisation of social insurance norms in terms 
of their highest level in any EEC country, and 
with a progressive regional policy. 

As integration proceeded so did differences 
among Western Europe’s Social Democrats in 
their views of the EEC. In 1971, at the Eighth 
Congress of the Social Democratic Parties of 
the European Community, the French Socialist 
representative expressed his doubts that the 
objectives of the social democratic movement 
and those of the EEC were the same. Similarly, 
a sharp critique of the existing Community’s 
“capitalist essence” was given by the Italian 
Socialist Party's delegation. In an article written 
for the press, Mario Zagari, one of that party’s 
leaders, demanded changes in the substance of 
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KEC institutions’ activities in ways that would 
permit them to “smash capitalist resistance” .® 
While the Congress did not agree with the opin- 
ion of French and Italian Socialists, it did 
adopt a resolution calling for measures to achieve 
democratic control over the economies, and, es- 
pecially, control by the European Parliament 
over the creation and activities of international 
monopolies and the functioning of EEC institu- 
tions in order to lend the Community a “demo- 
cratic, peaceful, and socially progressive char- 
acter”, as stated in the Rome Treaty.™ 

The absence of common approaches to prob- 
lems of integration was even more apparent at 
the Socialist International's 12th Congress, held 
in Vienna in 1972. In particular, the delegates 
from Great Britain and Ireland condemned the 
EEC’s closed character and opposed their own 
countries’ entry into the Common Market. They 
also criticised attempts to associate capitalist 
integration with the needs of “democratic so- 
cialism”. Swedish and Finnish Social Democrats 
as well as French and Italian Socialists also 
criticised the Common Market. 

A new impulse to efforts of socialist and social 
democratic parties to develop a common pro- 
gramme was given by the establishment of the 
Union of Socialist Parties of the European Com- 
munity in 1974, a new form of relations among 
EEC social democratic and socialist parties, and 
by a decision by the EEC Council in 1976 to 
hold universal, direct elections to the European 
Parliament. Four research groups for developing 
such a programme were established within the 
Socialist International. In June 1977, the Bureau 
of the Union of Socialist Parties of the European 
Community approved its draft. While political 
differences prevented its approval at the meeting 
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of leaders of socialist and social democratic 
parties of the EEC countries held in June 1978, 
its development helped these parties define a 
number of fundamental ideological principles 
relating to integration. 

The draft’s fundamental ideas were reflected 
in the Political Statement although it should 
be noted that there were important differences 
on some economic and political problems of 
integration. The document stated that “our com- 
mon objective is a Europe that is more humane 
and more social, a Europe of citizens and of 
workers”. To achieve this, it is necessary to 
transform the economic and social structures of 
West European countries by integrating them 
into a new political community. “The reinforce- 
ment of solidarity between these states im- 
parts an additional impulse to a new economic 
and social order which must permit all of 
Europe to free itself of archaic elements that 
are largely attributable to these societies’ do- 
mination by a few minorities. ”®4 

That declaration concerning expected changes 
in social arrangements within a unified Europe 
reflected the usual view of reformist ideologists 
that “democratic socialism” may be established 
through the methods of parliamentary democracy. 
Wide dissatisfaction with socio-economic conseq- 
uences of integration led the documents’ 
authors to take a critical view of the Common 
Market’s earlier activities. The statement stressed 
that the EEC “does not yet provide effective 
means for responding to the challenges of our 
times”. It also noted that in spite of the Rome 
Treaty in 1957, it did not succeed in developing 
common policies of member-states on many is- 
sues relating to the interests of workers: “Until 
now a prominent role has been played by a 
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Europe of goods rather than a Europe of work- 
ers. 55 

The Draft Programme envisaged socio-econom- 
ic measures, insuring full employment, stable 
prices, equality in income distribution, improve- 
ments in living and working conditions and 
access to vocational education. In short, it en- 
visaged measures that, given a preservation of 
the existing social order, inevitably remain 
pious wishes, as the experience of the many so- 
cial democratic governments in West European 
countries has shown, or at best produce reforms 
that do not at all affect the basis of the power 
of monopolies. 

Subsequently that draft was replaced by a 
more general Political Declaration. In accord- 
ance with its terms a Conference of Social De- 
mocratic Parties of EEC Countries held in Brus- 
sels in June 1978 agreed that each party would 
add its own election programme. Sections of the 
Declaration concerned with social problems criti- 
cised the “present social structure” in West 
Kuropean countries and pointed the need to 
assert “democratic control over major industrial 
concentrations and multinational concerns” .®¢ 

These diffuse formulations hid deep differences 
among various parties and streams in their un- 
derstanding of the essence of integration and its 
limitations. In particular, West Germany's So- 
cial Democratic leaders Helmut Schmidt and 
Willy Brandt warned against excessive expecta- 
tions in coming years. Willy Brandt expressed 
his opposition to an “ideologisation” of politics 
regarding the EEC’s further progress towards 
“social democracy”, so that in such a “free” 
Europe “everyone would feel at home”.®” In the 
summer of 1977, addressing himself before the 
social democratic members of the European Par- 
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liament in Bonn, he stressed the wish of the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany to follow 
its traditional policy within the EEC framework 
avoiding any radical attempts to transform the 
EEC’s policies. 

A meeting of nine Socialist and Social Demo- 
cratic Parties of the EEC was held in Lille in 
November 1978. It was convened at the initiativet 
of the French Socialist Party and included par- 
ties of Spain, Greece and Portugal, then seeking 
admission to the EEC. It revealed clear differ- 
ences among participants. Subsequently, the 
Tenth Congress of the Union of Socialist Parties 
of the European Community met in January 
1979. Differences among participating parties 
continued on such major questions as control 
over multinational corporations, planning with- 
in the Common Market, agricultural policy and 
currency issues. Following prolonged debates a 
very general Appeal to the European Electorate 
was adopted. 

The French Socialist Party’s approach to prob- 
lems of integration was always distinctive. 
While French Socialists expressed active sup- 
port for economic and even political integration 
within the EEC their approach to integration 
processes displayed a clearer understanding of 
the need to struggle against that Community's 
state-monopoly orientation. 

While the “European social policy” that is 
announced and carried out by the official leader- 
ship of the Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many and also some other social democratic 
parties essentially concerns a set of reforms that 
strengthen rather than limit state-monopoly cap- 
italism, French Socialists, at least on that 
issue, have presented a different position in 
recent years. In a book entitled [ci et maintenant 
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(Here and Now) that was published in late 1980, 
Francois Mitterrand, who was then party leader, 
stressed that “at its beginnings, in the 1950s, 
the European Community, that of Six, corres- 
ponded to the state of development of capitalism 
in the world after the Second World War. Today, 
capitalism that has reached the multinational 
stage views the Common Market Customs Union 
and Tariff preferences as an obstacle to its ex- 
pansion. Can liberal Europe resist this pressure? 
I do not believe it can. Only a socialist Europe” .®8 

While the concern expressed by the leaders 
of a number of social democratic parties regarding 
the uncontrolled activities of the international 
enterprise was merely formal and while in prac- 
tice they endorsed the participation of foreign 
capital in their countries, the manner in which 
French Socialists interpreted that problem was 
more critical. In particular, a special resolution 
was adopted at an extraordinary congress of the 
French Socialist Party in 1973, entitled Multi- 
national Enterprises—a New Stage of Interna- 
tional Capitalism. It notes that the power of 
multinational corporations is not subordinated 
to any political control, and that supermonop- 
olies that speculate on exchange rate vacilla- 
tions arbitrarily influence the employment of 
millions of persons.5® French Socialists have 
particularly emphasised the need to create an 
effective system of political opposition to arbit- 
rary decisions of international firms. In partic- 
ular, French Socialist Party’s programme entit- 
led For a Europe Advancing Towards Socialism 
notes that “the introduction of branch facilities 
of multinationals, the latter’s usual role as leader 
enterprises, the introduction of American ideol- 
ogy and the unavoidable solidarity of European 
ourgeoisie with American bourgeoisie would pro- 
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duce a situation in which an eventual suprana- 
tional European state resting on current econom- 
ic and political platform would take into con- 
sideration the interests of the growing section 
of the European bourgeoisie that is economically 
dominated and ideologically loyal to that of the 
United States. ”® 

In October 1978, the French Socialist Party 
adopted a Manifesto that served as the French 
socialist programme for the 1979 elections to 
the European Parliament. In the Manifesto an 
attempt was made to combine the Socialists’ 
traditional “Europeanism” with their “reser- 
vations” concerning the actual situation in the 
“Europe of capital”. The French Socialist Party 
noted the collapse of the Community’s liberal 
policy and proposed a number of measures relat- 
ing to employment, currency and EEC industrial 
policy. Particular emphasis was given to prob- 
lems associated with multinational monopolies. 
It concerned limiting and regulating their activ- 
ities by introducing control over the capital 
movements and profits and by introducing a 
taxation system that would be implemented 
by a trade union committee of workers of a com- 
mon multinational firm. A tangible role in de- 
fining the French Socialist Party’s policy on the 
eve of Mitterrand’s election as France’s Presi- 
dent was played by theso-called Socialist Project 
(January 1980) which provided a critical apprais- 
al of EEC activities®! and by the French So- 
cialist Party’s Extraordinary Congress (January 
1981) which formulated the task of protecting 
the EEC from aggressive actions of transnational 
corporations and revising the EEC’s agricultural 
and regional policy. However, after the French 
Socialist Party came to power, a shift to the 
right took place in its foreign policy. An indi- | 
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cation of this is the stand its representatives 
adopted at the 16th Congress of the Socialist 
International held in Portugal in spring 1983. 
The French Socialist Party delegation was not 
ouly pro-Atlantic but also the most pro-American 
in its line there. 

The position with regard to the Common Mar- 
ket of still another influential party, namely, 
the British Labour Party, also created serious 
friction within the social democratic movement. 
From the very first projects to create a Common 
Market, leaders of the British Labour Party 
repeatedly revised their European policy, which 
became intermittently more or less harsh. At 
first the British Labour Party endorsed the “Euro- 
pean Idea”, but in the early 1960s it gradually 
shifted to a more reserved position, having de- 
fined a series of conditions for Britain’s adherence 
to the EEC. That evolution was largely explained 
by the pressure of wide popular masses and 
of rank-and-file party members. An important 
role was also played by the specific interests 
of British capitalism at that time. In 1971 the 
British Labour Party convened a special confer- 
ence to consider adherence to the Common 
Market. The majority of delegates rejected that 
proposal. This led the British Labour Party’s 
National Executive Committee to reject the 
conditions for Great Britain’s entry into the 
Kuropean Community that had been advocated by 
Conservatives. Subsequently, too, the Labour 
Party’s position often changed. This is associat- 
ed with the development of sharp differences not 
only between the Labour Party’s leadership and 
lts left wing that formed around the weekly 
Tribune, but also between party leaders and 
Tight-wing Labour members of Parliament led 
by Roy Jenkins who already viewed the Common 
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Market as a highly promising prospect when 
official Labour Party attitudes were highly crit- 
ical. 

Differences between the Labour Party’s left 
wing and its leadership became especially sharp 
at the conference of 1973. In its debates on the 
EEC, left-wing members described the Common 
Market as a Europe of Big Business, that 
cannot lead to genuine unity on the continent. 
In their opinion entry into the Community would 
contradict the interests of the British working 
class. While the party leadership succeeded in 
outvoting the resolution of the left-wing group, 
nevertheless, the British Labour Party itself res- 
ponded to pressure from below and adopted a 
critical position with regard to the EEC. In 
particular, it demanded that there be new nego- | 
tiations concerning Great Britain’s adherence to | 
the Common Market and that a national referen- 
dum be held. 

Sharp differences again emerged within the 
Labour Party before that referendum, which took 
place in June 1975. About one half of the Labour 
Party’s faction in Parliament voted not to 
recommend to the population that they support 
Britain’s continued membership in the EEC as 
Harold Wilson's government with the support 
of most Conservatives and Liberals wished. Left- 
wing Labour Party members were nearly unan- 
imous in opposing the assertion made by Wilson 
and his supporters to the effect that Great Britain 
should remain within the Common Market be- 
cause its EEC partners had already agreed to 
some concessions. 

In the referendum itself right-wing Labourites 
together with most Conservatives and Liberals 
prevailed. They gained the support of the 
leadership of the British Trades Union Congress 
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which endorsed the idea of the possibility to 
establish a “democratic control” through the 
European Parliament over the European Com- 
munities’ institutions and even over multina- 
tional monopolies. But the struggle within the 
Labour Party on the issue of the Common Market 
continued and in the course of time negative 
socio-economic consequences stemming from Great 
Britain’s membership in the Common Market 
caused many influential trade unions to revise 
their positions. This was also reflected on the 
balance of forces within the Labour Party. At 
a convention of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress in Blackpool in September 1982, a resolu- 
tion was adopted stating that Great Britain's 
presence in the EEC contradicts its economic 
and political interests and demanding its with- 
drawal. That resolution played a fateful role in 
the struggle within the Labour Party by leading 
to the recognition of a group of right-wing mem- 
bers under Roy Jenkins who then formed the 
Social Democratic Party. At its Eighth Annual 
Conference in Brighton in September 1981, the 
Labour Party confirmed the preceding year’s 
decision concerning Great Britain’s withdrawal 
from the EEC. In the event of coming to power, 
a future Labour government was to reconsider 
the 1972 European Communities Act on Great 
Britain’s entry into the EEC. Advocates of 
continued participation, on the other hand, 
grouped themselves around the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Within a number of other social democratic 
Parties, too, a differentiation occurred in posi- 
tions relating to the Common Market that was 
even sharper than differences between the parties 
tn the Socialist International. 

This is partly explained by the fact that differ- 
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ences between parties were largely attributable 
to the specific characteristics of capitalist devel- 
opment in particular West European countries 
that were reflected in pragmatic “European” at- 
titudes of their party leadership. Intra-party 
differentiation, on the other hand, largely 
reflected ideological differences. While they 
were inconsistent the approaches of left-wing 
Social Democrats and _ Socialists to strate- 
gies and tactics for achieving social objectives 
did generally include elements of a class analysis 
of modern capitalist societies unlike the ap- 
proaches of right-wing Social Democrats. | 

The actual course of events disproved earlier 
forecasts of bourgeois economists and social re- 
formist ideologists that after creating additional | 
stimuli to economic growth West European in- 
tegration would almost automatically resolve 
major social problems in the interest of the work- 
ing people. As Marxists had anticipated objective 
principles governing the development of capital- 
ism led the EEC to become a “Europe of Trusts”. 
Because the integration policies of ruling circles 
are producing increasingly decisive protests by 
working people social democratic leaders are 
now increasingly generous in promising to trans- 
form a “Europe of Trusts” into a “Europe of 
peoples”. Left-wing forces within the social dem- 
ocratic movements, on the other hand, are 
calling for genuine democratic changes. To im- 
provements in social insurance and working and 
living conditions of both blue-collar and white- 
collar workers they add the nationalisation of 
a number of key cconomic sectors and a redistri- 
bution of national incomes to the detriment of 
big bourgeoisie. 

Nevertheless, the actual truth did not emerge 
from the debates and discussions of problems | 
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of capitalist integration that developed in West 
European social democratic circles. At the pres- 
ent time not a single social democratic party 
within the Socialist International offers a clear 
alternative to the current developments within 
the EEC that would both consider specific nation- 
al conditions and meet the interests and aspir- 
ations of working people. 

It is widely recognised that in the minds of a 
significant part of the working class and of 
working masses in Western Europe reformist 
illusions in the field of foreign policy and other 
social spheres of social life have become very 
deep. Yet the need for truly democratic solutions 
of problems of social development is becoming 
increasingly apparent from the actual course of 
events. No matter how eloquent phrases con- 
cerning social progress within the Common Mar- 
ket may be, the basic class tendency of capitalist 
integration is expressing itself with growing 
sharpness. Transnational corporations make wide 
use of the possibilities offered by the Common 
Market in setting various national contingents 
of the workers’ movement against each other. 
EEC activities that, in spite of all anti-cartel 
provisions of the Rome Treaty, serve the interests 
of monopolies are gradually removing the reform- 
ist veils of “Europe of Trusts” and revealing 
its true social essence. As a result even those 
reformist forces within the workers’ movement 
that had initially greeted the EEC’s creation 
and its widely advertised social policy pro- 
grammes with enthusiasm now display a growing 
disappointment in EEC institutions. It is not 
surprising that within the most diverse branches 
of the trade union movement in the Common 
Market member-countries, including those that 
are under the influence of Social Democrats, 
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there is an increasing emphasis on the idea of 
establishing workers’ control over the EEC’s 
economic and social development and over the 
institutions of its democratisation. 

As a result the political struggle relating to 
problems of integration has been intensifying 
particularly with regard to the powers and activ- 
ities of the EEC’s governing bodies. It is grad- 
ually engaging wide masses of the population 
as their vital interests are increasingly exposed 
to social and economic change under the influ- 
ences of integration. In spite of earlier forecasts 
instead of leading to a decline in class struggle 
and political struggles, integration has given 
new impulses to its intensification. 

The actual outcome of economic, social, and 
political development of EEC member-countries 
thus shows that integration has not brought the 
“renewal” that its founders had prophesied. As 
a specific way of adapting state-monopoly capi- 
talism to the development of productive forces, 
a growing socialisation of production, and the 
internationalisation of social life in a context 
that is governed by a struggle between two 
world systems, integration does not and cannot 
alter the socio-economic essence of capitalism. 
As it contributes to an integration and widening 
of national markets it also produces new contra- 
dictions. A constant source of such contradic- 
tions is the elemental character of the capitalist 
competition that continues to prevail within the 
unified market as well, and no form of state- 
monopoly regulation can tame it. Moreover, the 
creation of regional inter-state mechanisms does 
not compensate for a simultaneous weakening 
of national regulator mechanisms. The contra- 
dictions that are inherent in that old social order 
also produce the uneven contradictory course 
of integration itself. 








But one should also recognise the new elements 
that integration has brought into politics. As 
Marxist studies of integration have shown the 
establishment of the EEC and of similar state- 
monopoly associations symbolises a new devel- 
opment in West European capitalism. The far- 
reaching international interactions of the capi- 
tals and economies of major West European 
countries that have been given a prominent role 
in state-monopoly regulation have now also be- 
come an object of collective state policy. The 
IEC institutions represent a mechanism for such 
collective policies to carry out objectives that 
are defined by the ruling classes of the integrated 
countries. 
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Chapter 5 
UNITY AND DISUNITY WITHIN 
THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


Questions concerning the role of EEC institu- 
tions in the political life of member-countries 
and in international relations have always held 
a central position in the ideological struggle 
associated with integration. For these are the 
institutions that are expected to coordinate the 
policies of member-states on an increasing range 
of issues and operate, according to the views 
of its founders, as an embodiment of a qualita- 
tively novel political force. 

Both these intentions and the compromise char- 
acter of the agreement were embodied in the 
political mechanism that was created under the 
terms of the Rome Treaties. 


The Community’s Political Mechanism 


The legal basis of the EEC’s mechanism is 


formed by its founding treaties, namely, the | 
Paris Treaty of 18 April 1951 (Kuropean Coal | 


and Steel Community), and the two Rome Trea- 


ties of 25 March 1957 (EEC and Euratom). It | 
is in accordance with their terms that the EEC’s © 
institutions were established. From the very first | 


all three Communities shared the Parliamentary 
Assembly and Court. On 8 April 1965, a treaty 
was signed in Luxemburg concerning the merging 
of all the Communities’ institutions—in effect 
on the basis of the EEC bodies. Two additional 
treaties were signed on 22 January 1972 in 
Brussels and 28 May 1979 in Athens concerning 
the EEC’s widening through the admission of 
Great Britain, Ireland, Denmark and then Greece. 
Aside from these founding treaties one should 
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mention the treaties of 1970 that extended the 
powers of the European Parliament (this name 
was given to the Parliamentary Assembly since 
1962) and of 1975 which defined a new procedure 
(direct and universal suffrage) for electing repre- 
sentatives to that body. 

As noted in Article 4 of the treaty to create 
the EEC, the Community’s functions are effected 
by: an Assembly, a Council, a Commission, and 
a Court of Justice. Each of these institutions 
has the powers defined by the treaty. The treaty 
which established Euratom envisaged a similar 
structure of Community institutions (Article 3). 
Those powers of EEC bodies that directly affected 
the economic interests of member-states (such 
as the elimination of customs tariffs in three 
successive stages and of quantitative restrictions 
in their mutual trade) were rigorously regulated. 
The Rome Treaty also defined a procedure for 
important Community decisions in coordinating 
the policies of member-states. The need for such 
decisions was attributed to the inevitable emer- 
gence of economic and social problems as the 
Common Market was formed and to the Commu- 
nity’s general objectives. But these problems 
and objectives were formulated in relatively 
loose terms to avoid rigid constraints on Com- 
munity institutions. In particular, the EEC’s 
objective that is stressed in the Treaty’s preamble 
is to “establish the foundations of an ever closer 
union among the European peoples”. In pursuit 
of that objective Community bodies could also 
take political decisions. Thus, member-states ac- 
cepted a substantial constraint on their freedom 
of action in a relatively wide and loosely for- 
mulated sphere*. In its extensive range of func- 


* According to Article 3 of the Treaty “Member-States 
shall take all general or particular measures which are 
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tions in coordinating policies of member-states 
the Community differs substantially from other 
international organisations of West European 
states, including the first such association, the 
European Coal and Steel Community. The emer- 
gence of the EEC as a higher form of economic 
integration immediately placed the European 
Coal and Steel Community into the background. 
In a political respect as well, the European 
Coal and Steel Community now appeared as an 
obsolete stage, since the ideas of the Paris Treaty 
were developed further in the Rome _ treaties. 
The powers and mutual relations assigned to the 
Community’s leading bodies—the Council of 
Ministers and the Commission—clearly reflected 
specific conditions that existed at the time when 
these treaties were concluded and the strategic 
objectives to be served by the EEC. The role 
of the Council of Ministers is to coordinate gener- 
al trends of national policies, and it possesses 
the right to take decisions. The Commission 
monitors the execution of the Treaty and makes 
recommendations or findings on issues listed in 
the Treaty. 

The Community’s Council (Council of Minis- 
ters) is formed of representatives of member- 
states (Ministers of Foreign Affairs or Ministers 
of various economic sectors) and meets once a 
month. Its powers are wider than those of the 


appropriate for ensuring the carrying out of the obliga- 
tions arising out of this Treaty or resulting from the acts 
of the institutions of the Community. They shall facili- 
tate the achievement of the Community's aims. They 
shall abstain from any measures likely to jeopardise the 
attainment of the objectives of this Treaty.” In addition, 
“Member-States, acting in close collaboration with the 
institutions of the Community, shall coordinate their 
respective economic policies to the extent that is neces- 
sary to attain the objectives of this Treaty.” (Article 6). 
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corresponding body of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. It adopts major decisions con- 
cerning the implementation of common policies 
that are then mandatory to member-countries 
and engages in liaison activities with national 
administrations. In 1978, the Council met on 
72 occasions for a total of 99 days. In 1979, 76 
meetings extended over 103 days. There were 
64 sessions in 1980. While on a number of major 
issues, including the admission of new members 
into the Community and the Community’s bud- 
get, the Council adopts decisions independently 
of the Commission, in by far the greatest 
number of cases its decisions concern proposals 
made by the Commission. Major decisions de- 
fining the Community’s policy as well as amend- 
ments of Commission proposals must be adopted 
unanimously. It was expected that after 1 Janua- 
ry, 1966, at the third stage of the Treaty’s im- 
plementation such a right of “veto” that states 
possessed would be abandoned and that all de- 
cisions would be adopted by a majority vote. At 
France’s insistence, however, the so-called Lux- 
emburg compromise was reached at that time. 
Under its terms the principle of unanimity was 
retained for cases that affected “very important 
interests” of any member-states. In all other 
cases, proposals are adopted by a majority of 
45 votes out of 63—and by at least 6 countries. 
At present voting rights are distributed as fol- 
lows: Great Britain, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy and France possess 10 votes each; 
Belgium, Greece and the Netherlands 5 votes; 
Denmark and Ireland 3 votes; Luxemburg 2 
votes. 

Sessions of the Council of Ministers consider 
approximately 900 questions each year. Their 
agendas are prepared by a Committee of per- 
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manent representatives of member-states. Each 
such representative has a Secretariat that 
includes several dozen experts from his own 
country’s ministries and agencies. The Commit- 
tee itself also has a joint Secretariat with 
6 departments. Permanent representatives effect 
a liaison between Community institutions and 
national governments. 

The Community’s other major body is its Com- 
mission. Its members (including the President 
and Vice-President) are appointed for a period 
of 4 years by a unanimous decision of member- 
governments on the basis of their general com- 
petence. The Treaty specifies that not more than 
two of its members should come from any one 
country. There are fourteen such members since 
the admission of Greece who are legally auto- 
nomous in relation to member-governments and 
are officially responsible only to the European 
Parliament. The latter can ask for their resigna- 
tion through a vote of non-confidence. The Com- 
mission is an embodiment of “European” inter- 
ests. In pursuing these interests it formulates 
proposals to be approved by the Council, over- 
sees treaty implementation, organises the Com- 
munity’s activities and promotes its development, 
carries out its external relations. 

Especially those persons who had originally 
been advocates of a “supranational” Community, 
such as Walter Hallstein, its first President who 
held this post for nine years, viewed it as an 
executive body and a prototype of a future fed- 
eral government. In such a context it was re- 
peatedly stressed that the Commission possesses 
a vast administrative structure that formulates 
and implements decisions taken by the Council 
of Ministers. And indeed, by the end of 1982 there 
were nearly 12,000 civil servants of all ranks 
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within the Commission’s administrative struc- 
ture distributed among two dozen different agen- 
cies and services each of which is managed by 
a Commissioner. Until 1966 the Commission’s 
President represented the EEC in its external 
relations with third states. 

There also existed a different point of view 
according to which the Commission was a type 
of Secretariat for a Council of National Ministers. 
In particular, this was the interpretation given 
to the Commission’s functions in a Memorandum 
of the French government of 17 January 1966 
which pursued insistently that position in its 
own activities. In complying with these demands 
the EEC’s Council of Ministers adopted a deci- 
sion on 28 January 1966 stating that all Commis- 
sion activities will henceforth be more rigorously 
controlled by the Council of Ministers. 

The Commission retained, however, the right 
to initiate and develop general political decisions 
concerning Community activities. These deci- 
sions are prepared by its administrative bodies 
and are adopted in a consensus mode at closed 
meetings, even though the relevant procedure 
provides that decisions be taken by majority 
vote. Commission proposals may be adopted or 
rejected by the Council of Ministers unanimously. 
The Commission revises its proposals in the light 
of discussions in the Council of Ministers. Between 
1975 and 1978 it presented 2,798 legislative pro- 
posals to the Council of Ministers, of which 
212 were rejected. 

The Assembly (which is called the European 
Parliament since 1962) was designed as an em- 
bodiment of “European” interests and to provide 
evidence of the EEC’s “democratic” character. 
In fact, its members were appointed by national 
parliaments and until 1970 possessed extremely 
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limited rights. They listened to the Commission’s 
report once a year, could make their own re- 
commendations, and also express non-confidence 
in the Commission by a two-thirds majority open 
vote. Politically the Assembly played the role 
of a Lransmission mechanism between parliamen- 
tary groups of bourgeois and social democratic 
parties in the six national parliaments of mem- 
ber-states and made it possible to coordinate a 
common tactical approach to major economic 
and political issues. 

A Court was established to mediate on all 
contentious issues arising in the implementation 
of the Rome Treaties. Its members were appoint- 
ed by unanimous decisions of member-govern- 
ments. In practice its activities were of a tech- 
nical nature, for political issues were always 
resolved in the Council of Ministers. 

Thus, the Community’s organisational struc- 
ture contained a contradiction from the very 
first between two forms of cooperation among 
member-countries, namely, of the “supranation- 
al” federal type and of inter-governmental con- 
federal associations. Each of these elements re- 
ceived the support of specific political forces 
that reflected different interests of corresponding 
states and monopolies. 

An important feature of European Community 
institutions concerns the measure of autonomy 
that they possess in relation to member-states 
as a result of corresponding inter-state treaties. 
In effect their independence is only limited by 
the scope of general compromises. But it must 
also be added that the mechanism created by 
the Rome agreements is a refined, technically 
well-equipped mechanism for inter-state 
measures to implement long-term political 
compromises. 
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Within the boundaries of such joint compro- 
mise agreements, these international state-monop- 
oly associations and their governing bodies are 
able to play the role of mediators in relations 
among states and to engage in lobbying with 
individual states in favour of decisions that are 
acceptable to a majority of member-govern- 
ments. Article 189 of the EEC Treaty states 
that to achieve their aims and under the condi- 
tions of the Treaty, the Council and the Com- 
mission shall adopt regulations and directives, 
make decisions and formulate recommendations 
or opinions. On many occasions following de- 
cisions taken by a majority vote and jointly with 
the EEC Commission (and occasionally with the 
help of the Court as well), the Council of Ministers 
forced individual governments of member-coun- 
tries to carry out particular economic and finan- 
cial measures (such as widening assortments of 
goods or effecting additional contributions to the 
budget). Pressures to implement such mea- 
sures are then exerted not only by other mem- 
ber-states, but also by “pro-European” deputies 
in national parliaments, and numerous inter- 
national industrial and agricultural associations 
of entrepreneurs that have formed within the 
EEC. 

These are the basic features of the EEC's 
policy coordination mechanism. Ultimately ac- 
tivities of Community institutions follow a har- 
monisation of interests of member-states that 
are embodied in decisions of its major bodies. 
It cannot avoid reflecting generalised political 
aspirations of its member-countries’ state-mo- 
nopoly capitalisms. 

It is important to also consider that mechan- 
ism’s potential capacities. As a superstructure 
lending form to a process of economic integration 
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and also by widening its functions Community 
institutions are able to develop along with in- 
tegration itself, and further stimulate it and 
accelerate it. Their founders attached conside- 
rable hope to making use of these possibili- 
ties. 

Already by 1958, there were more than 60 in- 
ternational organisations attached to the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, including asso- 
ciations of industrialists of the six member-coun- 
tries. In 1966 there were more than 220 such 
organisations (more than 100 in industry, approx- 
imately 40 in commerce and more than 80 in 
agriculture). They represented several thousand 
national associations of entrepreneurs. Orga- 
nisations of member-countries’ industrial monop- 
olies form a Union of the Industries of the Euro- 
pean Community, which possesses its own rela- 
tively large permanent secretariat. Its leading 
group consists of representatives of national as- 
Sociations of industrialists. Agricultural prod- 
ucers’ organisations form the EEC Committee 
of Agricultural Organisations. The EEC Commit- 
tee of Commercial Organisations represented the 
six countries’ merchants. Both international and 
certain national entrepreneurial organisations as 
well as a number of large firms have offices in 
Brussels attached to the Commission. By partic- 
ipating in the work of various research groups 
and committees attached to EEC institutions 
their representatives exert a direct influence 
on measures designed to implement _ inte- 
gration. 

While the EEC mechanism is relatively auto- 
nomous in relation to member-governments and 
can exert a definite influence on their policies, 
engage in negotiations on their behalf on econom- 
ic issues, enter agreements with third countries, 
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directly influence the investment. policies, rela- 
tions between enterprises and direction of com- 
modity flows in member-states, this does not 
imply that the Community itself is a subject 
of international relations that differs fundamen- 
tally from its member-states. In spite of numer- 
ous references of integration theoreticians to 
the role of its “Eurocracy” in expressing “general 
European” interests and in smoothing out con- 
tradictions, the EEC’s organisational structure 
ilself and mechanism of its activities are both 
an outcome to an intense struggle of national 
capitalisms and an object of struggle’. Stanley 
Henig, author of a study of EEC activities and 
a former staff member, admits that members of 
the Commission from various countries are “like- 
ly to be a product of the political and/or 
administrative milieu of that country and many 
of his closest ties will be ‘back home’. It is 
inevitable that Commissioners from a particular 
country will assume the position of an expert 
on that country...” This is equally true of 
representatives of business “lobbies” that have 
surrounded the EEC with their own organisa- 
tions. That is recognised by Jean Meynaud, for 
example, who writes that “for the exception of 
social tension and immediate menace profession- 
al organisations determine their positions and 
demands not on the basis of long-term socio- 
economic considerations but as a function of 
their members’ specific interests”.® 

The limited sense in which the EEC mechanism 
is “supranational” results from the existence of 
nationally isolated state-monopoly capitalisms. 
This inevitably produces a concentration of real 
power at the level of national states. Ultimately 
the scope and effectiveness of EEC activities 
have always depended on the character of rela- 
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tions among member-states. This is vividly illus- 
trated by the relations between its two main 
partners—France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany—in the EEC’s initial years and the 
way in which their struggle has influenced the 
Community’s activities and political institu- 
tions. 


The Struggle Around Community Institutions 


By the mid-1960s it became evident that of 
the EEC’s two leading states the Federal Re- 
public of Germany had gained most from the 
creation of the Common Market. Its share in 
industrial output rose from 47.6 per cent to 
48.2 per cent, while that of France declined 
from 25.4 per cent to 23.6 per cent. West Ger- 
many’s share of total exports of capitalist coun- 
tries rose from 9.1 per cent to 11 per cent, while 
that of France remained nearly constant (6.2 per 
cent). In strengthening its economic positions, 
West German imperialism often ignored recom- 
mendations of the Community’s agencies when 
they ran counter to its interests. Thus, French 
“Eurocrats” were outraged when, in spite of 
all agreements on cooperation, the West German 
government placed the order for the first atomic 
power station with the USA, not with France. 
As for the elaborating of a common agricultural 
policy that the French set great hopes on, West 
German representatives in the EEC resorted to 
delays and procrastinations neglecting discon- 
tent of their French partners. 

It was only natural that the strengthening of 
economic positions gave rise to West Germany’s 
striving to equalise its political influence with 
its economic power. This found expression in 
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its invigorated attempts to subordinate the en- 
tire activity of the European Communities’ 
mechanism to its interests. 

At the same time, the French ruling quarters 
viewed the establishment of the European Com- 
munities, above all, as a means for strengthening 
the positions of France within the system of 
Western blocs, to conquer the spheres of influence 
and markets at the expense of, first, Great Brit- 
ain and, eventually, the USA. Relying on the 
changes in the alignment of forces in the capi- 
talist world, France demanded a “place under 
the sun”. “It is obvious,” Maurice Faure said 
addressing the European Assembly in Novem- 
ber 1959, “that the era of US economic aid ended; 
our might opens up an era of our responsibility 
for the destinies of the world”.4 Using activities 
of the Communities’ “Eurocratic” mechanism in 
struggling for a dominant position within the 
EEC, France relied on its national administra- 
tion and its national levers of state-monopoly 
regulation. Representatives of French monopo- 
lies expected that France’s political and military 
power would allow them to use the levers of 
international state-monopoly regulation in com- 
pensating for their overall economic weakness in 
relations with West Germany. 

This caused the actual course of integration 
to differ substantially from the scheme invented 
by integration theoreticians describing a grad- 
ual transition from national state institutions 
to inter-governmental institutions possessing a 
wide range of functions. In fact as common 
economic interests of national capitalisms 
widened contradictions among them became sharp- 
er. As capitalism created conditions that accel- 
erated the internationalisation of economic ac- 
tivities, the logic of its internal national devel- 
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opment caused it to simultaneously erect bar- 
riers to a further deepening of that process. 
Under state-monopoly capitalism the tendency 
towards a greater internationalisation of pro- 
duction activities strengthens the tendency to- 
wards national isolation that results from the 
struggle of monopolies of individual countries 
to increase their profits. The struggle between 
these two tendencies weakens the effect of in- 
tegration as a new factor for consolidating capi- 
talist states. It raises the extent to which the 
effectiveness of integration policies depends on 
such “traditional” factors in the formation of 
imperialist blocs as hatred of liberation move- 
ments and common interests in struggling for 
markets and spheres of influence. These factors 
are uneven in different countries. The nature of 
interactions among all the factors on which the 
organisers of capitalist Europe's integration re- 
lied are clearly apparent in their attempts to 
further widen and deepen the European Com- 
munities framework. 

A detailed explicit French programme of po- 
litical cooperation within the EEC framework 
was first presented by de Gaulle on 5 Septem- 
ber 1960. France’s President announced that a 
“regular cooperation of West European states ... 
in the political field, economics, culture and 
defence” can develop only on the basis of constant 
contacts among governments. As for “suprana- 
tional bodies”, “they have a technical value but 
do not and cannot possess political authority 
and political effectiveness”.6 That programme- 
defining declaration became a focus of consul- 
tations of heads of government and of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the six states in Paris 
in February 1961 and in Bonn in July 1961. 
Prolonged debates led to the creation of an inter- 
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government commission headed by the French 
representative, Christian Fouchet, charged with 
drafting a corresponding document. 

Such a draft was prepared on 19 October 1961. 
It envisaged the creation of an inter-governmen- 
tal organisation above the EEC and partly de- 
signed to counter-balance NATO, for the draft 
did not link questions of foreign policy and of 
military stratogy of the six states to the existence 
of NATO. At that time, following its support 
of the West German government’s revenge-seek- 
ing claims during a period of tension in West 
Berlin, the French government was evidently 
counting on reciprocal support from their West 
German partners. 

The Fouchet Plan was widely condemned by 
representatives of other states and was sharply 
criticised in the European Parliamentary Assem- 
bly. Characteristically, extreme right-wing repre- 
sentatives viewed the draft as insufficiently 
effective in terms of countering the “communist 
threat”. On 21 December, the Assembly called 
on governments to “move as far as possible to- 
wards a political union of Europe”; to avoid 
anything that might be interpreted as a retreat 
from the Treaties that created the European 
Coal and Steel Community, the EEC and Eura- 
tom; and to follow a foreign policy in the field 
of defence that would strengthen NATO.® It was 
proposed that the Commission that had been 
established consider critical comments on the 
draft and continue its work. 

On 18 January 1962, Christian Fouchet pre- 
sented still another version of the draft that 
not only failed to consider the criticism that 
had been made but proposed that all economic 
questions within the jurisdiction of the; three 
European Communities be subject to direct in- 
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ter-governmental cooperation within the frame- 
work of the “Union”. All five delegations 
refused to consider this second Fouchet Plan. 
Their counter-proposals excluded economic ques- 
tions from the jurisdiction of the proposed 
“Union” and presumed that military coopera- 
tion would be carried out within the NATO 
framework. A number of proposals also sought 
to strengthen the EEC’s supranational character 
as envisaged by the Rome Treaties.’ 

Even though it underwent certain changes de 
Gaulle’s position proved to be fatal to the activ- 
ities of the appointed Commission which ended 
its existence in April 1962. The collision of two 
conceptions, that of a consistently supranational 
political union and that of genuine cooperation 
among sovereign states, made a compromise im- 
possible. At a press conference of 5 May 1962, 
de Gaulle categorically opposed supranational 
integration, and suggested that only the United 
States would be interested in such an integra- 
tion.® In effect that declaration announced the 
disengagement of France’s foreign policy from 
a course that sought to achieve a supranational 
integration of Western Europe resting on NATO 
and that would be political as well as economic. 

In opposing “supranational” integration, French 
ruling circles by no means renounced their 
efforts to subordinate the integration mechanism 
envisaged by the Paris and Rome Treaties to 
their own objectives. It was France that pro- 
posed that the first stage of rapprochement of 
customs tariffs of EEC member-countries with 
a common foreign tariff be begun in early 1961, 
i. e., one year earlier than had been planned. 
A conference of EEC member-countries on the 
development of a “common agrarian policy” in 
Brussels in January 1962 led to a number of 
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important compromise decisions that were highly 
advantageous to France’s agrarian circles. 

As in the course of negotiations on a “Political 
Union” the representatives of the Netherlands 
and Belgium had been especially insistent in 
objecting to French projects to isolate it from 
pro-Atlantic policy and had also insisted on 
Great Britain’s admission to that “Union”, while 
the Italian government had rigorously followed 
the “Atlantic” policy and expressed its support 
for their position, de Gaulle attempted to lend 
substance to the idea of a “Political Union” 
through a policy of agreements with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The policy followed by the Adznauer govern- 
ment was described quite vividly by an American 
author: “Postwar West German foreign policy 
has been predicated on Germany's regaining le- 
gitimacy through European integration and on 
continued Western stability under U.S. leader- 
ship. Adenauer, choosing to equate West Ger- 
many’s national interest with that of Europe, 
defined German foreign policy in terms of the 
political, economic, and military viability of a 
reconstructed Europe.”® 

In July and September 1962 an exchange of 
visits took place between Adenauer and de Gaulle. 
Adenauer sought to take advantage of these 
meetings in order to achieve a treaty of cooper- 
ation with France that would recognise the 
FRG’s Eastern claims. This was taking place 
at a time when the United States and Great Brit- 
ain were launching a general offensive against 
France’s policy of opposing Little Europe to 
consolidation on an Atlantic basis. On 14 Jan- 
uary 1963 de Gaulle announced that Great Brit- 
ain could not become a member of the Common 
Market and immediately turned to relations 
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with the Federal Republic of Germany. In par- 
ticular, he stressed that the Federal Republic 
of Germany itself had the right to decide what 
weapons it wished to have and what military po- 
licy it wished to pursue. Already on 22 January 
1963 a Franco-West German Treaty on Coop- 
eration was signed in Paris. 

That Treaty envisaged regular meetings be- 
tween the President of France and the Chancellor 
of West Germany, between Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, Defence, Culture and Education, 
and also between Chiefs of Staff to consult on 
the widest range of problems. In particular, 
both governments agreed to consult each other 
before taking decisions and “to achieve, as 
much as possible, an analogous position” on 
“problems relating to the European Communi- 
ties and to political cooperation in Europe”; 
matters considered by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and by various internation- 
al organisations in which both governments 
are interested, in particular, the Council of 
Europe, the Western European Union, the Or- 
ganisation for Economic Cooperation and Deve- 
lopment,and the United Nations and its speciali- 
sed agencies.... 

French ruling circles had expected that such 
a Treaty with the Federal Republic of Germany 
would strengthen France’s position in Western 
Europe and help its efforts to counterbalance 
Americans in NATO. This proved to be mistaken. 
While announcing his support of de Gaulle’s 
policy Adenauer played a double game. He ma- 
noeuvred between both the United States and 
Great Britain, on the one hand, and France, on 
the other, in seeking to gain the greatest possible 
advantages from both. Yet many members of the 
West German government, including Ludwig Er- 
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hard, its Minister of Economics and future Chan- 
cellor, and Gerhard Schréder, its Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, did not approve Adenauer’s involve- 
ment in a diplomatic game with de Gaulle, and vie- 
wed it as an obstacle to strengthening a military- 
political alliance with the United States. In aut- 
umn 1962, for example, when French and West 
German diplomats were discussing the Treaty’s 
text, in a speech to the Bundestag, Schroder 
stressed the dependence of the West Germany’s 
very existence on NATO.© Subsequently, during 
the Treaty’s ratification by the Bundestag, the 
West German government sought to avoid even a 
hint that Treaty could be used for anti-American 
purposes. In the ratification law the text of the 
Treaty was preceded by a statement that listed 
explicitly its advantages for West German poli- 
cy. They included a close cooperation with the 
United States, areunification of Germany, defence 
within the framework of NATO, an integration 
of the country’s Armed’ Forces, and the adhe- 
rence of Great Britain and of other West Euro- 
pean states to the European Communities. 

The practical steps taken by the West German 
government following the Treaty’s ratification 
dispelled the hopes of its French partners. Above 
all, it sought to increase the FRG’s military pow- 
er, and with that objective in mind to follow 
an “Atlantic” policy. In November 1964, the 
West German Minister of Defence and the US 
Secretary of Defence signed cooperation agree- 
ments in the field of arms. 

The Erhard government that succeeded Ade- 
nauer’s was increasingly active in placing the 
integration mechanism which French ruling circles 
intended to use for their purposes at the ser- 
vice of the Federal Republic of Germany itself. 

In November 1964 the West German government 
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addressed a set of proposals to the five member- 
states of the European Communities. They con- 
cerned issues of foreign policy, defence, culture, 
the economy and social relations within the 
framework of the Common Market. As an ini- 
tial step in their implementation, the government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany considered 
it necessary to conclude a “preliminary conven- 
tion” among the six governments that would 
commit them to draft a treaty within a rigorous- 
ly defined time concerning a European Union 
and define conditions for adherence by other 
states. The proposals stressed the urgency of merg- 
ing the three Communities’ governing bodies 
on the basis of the EEC Commission. It was 
proposed to give the European Parliament the 
right to pass laws, approve Community budgets 
and ratify or else reject treaties concluded by the 
Community with third countries. In effect these 
proposals represented a programme for a “su- 
pranational” union, within whose framework West 
German imperialism could rely on its economic 
and military power to also impose the general 
political course that it favoured on its European 
Community’s partners. These proposals received 
the support of Italy, and were discussed in the 
European Parliament in January and March 
1965. They were strongly defended by Walter 
Hallstein. The debates reflected deep diffe- 
rences among the six states concerning political 
integration that were increasingly apparent. 
West Germany sought to use the European 
Communities’ mechanism, especially the EEC, 
led by the Commission’s President Walter Hall- 
stein, to exert pressure on France. Taking 
advantage of instructions of the Council of 
Ministers of 15 December 1964 to draft a 
project for financing common _ agricultural 
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policy, Hallstein appended an entire set of pro- 
posals concerning the powers of Community’s in- 
stitutions that largely repeated the proposals 
of the West German government. Ignoring the 
usual procedure, he presented them simultane- 
ously to the Council of Ministers and to the Eu- 
ropean Parliament in late March 1965, i.e. before a 
preliminary examination by the Council. They we- 
re discussed in the European Parliament in March 
and May and approved by a majority of votes. 
In May they were also endorsed by the 12th Ses- 
sion of the Action Committee for the United 
States of Europe meeting in Berlin. During corres- 
ponding debates many speeches were made on the 
“democratisation” and increased solidarity of 
the Community. In this way the EEC leadership 
(together with the West German government and 
the other five countries’ “Eurocrats”) sought to ga- 
in the support of public opinion in these countries. 

The procedure for financing the production 
and export of agricultural products within the 
EEC that was proposed by the Commission dif- 
fered sharply from the one that had been envisaged 
by France. France’s government threatened to 
leave the EEC if agricultural issues would not be 
resolved in an appropriate manner. Concessions 
were promised. But now the Commission’s prop- 
osals provided that “supranational” Commu- 
nity bodies rather than governments of member- 
states would administer the agricultural policy 
fund and that all spending should be subjected 
lo a rigorous countrol by the European Parlia- 
ment. In short, the point was to force the French 
government to compromise and win its agreements 
with West Germany and Italy through economic 
concessions in the field of agriculture. France’s 
position was also made more difficult by the fact 
that the time had arrived for the third and final 
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stage for creating a Common Market, and in 
accordance with the terms of the Rome Treaty 
decisions in the EEC Council of Ministers could 
be taken by a majority vote. By the middle of 
1965, when the Council of Ministers turned to 
a detailed consideration of the Commission’s 
proposals, France faced a common front of five 
delegations led by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. On 1 July 1965 the French government 
declared the Community to be ina state of ser- 
ious crisis and on 6 July it recalled its represen- 
tatives from all Community bodies, thus adopt- 
ing a position of “empty chair”. 

That crisis illustrated the fact that far from 
strengthening the “joint will” of the European 
Communities’ members economic integration ac- 
tually produced increasingly large changes in 
their alignment of forces and hence confrontations 
of their political interests. Contradictions be- 
tween France and West Germany also made appar- 
ent two opposite approaches to West European 
integration. The French journal Revue de dé- 
fense nationale noted that “in effect Bonn and 
Paris assign very different meanings to ‘Europe’. 
In Bonn Europe is viewed as a prolongation 
into the Old World of an economic, political 
and military zone whose centre lies in Washing- 
ton. As a result of that Europe's geographic lim- 
its extend beyond the Six but coincide with 
the demarcation line between East and West”.?2 

In playing the role of an “honest broker” in 
conflicts between France’s government and 
NATO leaders the West German government 
adopted a consistent position in opposing an 
“Atlantic” integration to de Gaulle’s “Europe 
des patries”. Speaking in Munich on 19 March 
1965, Ludwig Erhard endorsed the reunification 
of Germany “within, the framework of Euro- 
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pean integration in cooperation with the United 
States” and described de Gaulle’s formula of 
a “Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals” as a 
“meaningless phrase”,}3 

The factors that determined the decision of 
the French government to oppose the “Atlan- 
tic” orientation of West European integration 
included increasingly tense economic and polit- 
ical inter-imperialist contradictions, the strug- 
gle of the country’s progressive forces for peace 
and national independence and finally the course 
towards detente which was tangibly appreciated 
in Europe as aresult of the peaceful efforts of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. In 
his address of 9 September 1965, de Gaulle sharp- 
ly criticised those who wished to dissolve France 
within a federation that is described as Euro- 
pean, but is in fact Atlantic. As an alternative to 
“the subordination described as ‘integration’ 
that is envisaged by NATO and that surrenders 
our destiny to a foreign power” he proposed a 
“constructive agreement ranging from the Atlan- 
tic to the Urals” with the participation of the 
Soviet Union and other East European coun- 
tries.44 This was soon followed by news of de 
Gaulle’s intention to visit the Soviet Union 
and of measures by the French government de- 
signed to promote trade with the Soviet Union. 

France’s partners were forced to seek a com- 
promise and in January 1966 arrived at an agree- 
ment. French representatives returned to their 
posts in Community agencies. While its five part- 
ners, led by the Federal Republic of Germany, 
refused to accept an official revision of the terms 
of the Rome Treaty on the issue of decision-mak- 
ing procedures, the French side succeeded in 
forcing through an amendment specifying that 
in the future only unanimously taken decisions 
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will be recognised “with regard to major issues”. 

Luxemburg became the point of departure 
for still other compromises. The Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany made substantial concessions 
to France with regard to the EEC’s financing 
of common agricultural policy. An understand- 
ing was reached concerning implementing since 
1 July 1967 the Treaty for the Merger of the Com- 
munity Institutions. In March 1968, member- 
countries arrived at an agreement on a mutual 
recognition of firms and legal persons to facili- 
tate the activities of each country’s firms through- 
out the entire Community. By 1 July 1968 
the formation of a Customs Union was complet- 
ed. 

To a large extent these compromises were pos- 
sible because of the increasing coincidence of 
the economic interests of French and West Ger- 
man monopolies. In July 1965 the Ministries 
of Economics of both countries established an 
office of Industrial Cooperation. By the mid- 
1960s more than 700 West German firms pos- 
sessed branches and divisions in France, while 
more than 400 French firms possessed branches 
and divisions in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. West Germany became France’s leading 
trade partner, and the volume of trade between 
them increased by 50 per cent. 

On the one hand, French ruling circles were 
seeking to stimulate economic integration within 
the framework of the six countries to meet their 
special interests in agriculture and protect them- 
selves from American competition. On the other 
hand, the French government also met with some 
success in seeking to achieve at least a temporary 
abandonment by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and other partners of attempts to widen 
the powers of the Community’s governing bo- 
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dies. While the Commission succeeded in avoid- 
ing its transformation into a “secretariat pos- 
sessing technical functions”, it did not become 
a “supranational” policy instrument guided by 
a majority of Community participants led by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Many Western researchers and theoreticians 
of integration view the crisis of 1965-1966 with- 
in the EEC as both a culmination of efforts 
by advocates of “supranational” integration and 
as a shift towards a more consistent cooperation 
on an inter-governmental basis. And indeed, 
the financial oligarchies of member-states learned 
from the experience of the very first years 
of integration the relatively limited nature of 
their common regional interests and the effec- 
tiveness of a maximal use of the possibilities of 
national states in defending their interests. Ac- 
cordingly, whenever the interests of particular 
nationally organised groups of monopolies affect- 
ed by the Common Market were especially serious, 
the struggle between national states also became 
sharper, including that on all issues of the Com- 
munity’s structure and decision-making proce- 
dures within its institutions. 

Beginning in the late 1960s this produced a 
growing tendency in the Community’s major in- 
stitutions to give a limited interpretation to the 
“supranational” Commission’s political role and 
to reduce its activities in initiating proposals 
on issues not envisaged by the Rome Treaties. 
Its inter-governmental Council (Council of Min- 
isters) acquires a leading role and the Commit- 
tee of Permanent Representatives of Member- 
Countries develops wider functions in preparing 
and taking decisions. 

















The Initial Widening 
of the Common Market 


That tendency’s further development is closely 
associated with an extension of the Community’s 
geographic framework and in particular with 
the admission of Great Britain who brought its 
own conception of “European construction”. 

The government of Great Britain declared its 
intention to enter into the EEC already in 1961. 
This change in Great Britain’s position was due 
not so much to American pressure as to the in- 
creasingly evident ineffectiveness of the EFTA 
in competing with the EEC, to the declining 
role of markets in British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, and the increasing importance of European 
markets for British exports. Over a ten-year 
period the share of Commonwealth countries in 
Great Britain’s exports declined from 40 per cent 
to 28 per cent (in 1965), while the share of West 
European markets increased from 26 per cent to 
33 per cent, and that of the Common Market it- 
self from 14 per cent to 19 per cent. Great Brit- 
ain’s ruling circles also expected that partici- 
pation in the Common Market would improve 
the country’s economic structure and increase 
its effectiveness and ability to compete. Aside 
from economic motivations the government of 
Macmillan was partly guided by a wish to 
strengthen Great Britain’s position within the 
West’s military political blocs. 

The negotiations between the British govern- 
ment and the European Communities’ mem- 
ber-states began in November 1961 and met with 
serious difficulties. The leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party, Edward Heath, who represented Great 
Britain, expressed reservations bearing on the 
country’s special relations with Commonwealth 
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countries, and in particular Great Britain’s 
and other EFTA countries’ special agricultural 
interests. The fact that Great Britain also asked 
to be admitted to the European Coal and Steel 
Community and Euratom, and expressed an in- 
clination to participate in political cooperation, 
and that negotiations on a “political union” 
were also taking place at a time when the 
Netherlands and Belgium were evidently counting 
on Great Britain to counterbalance France, led 
the French delegation to adopt a particularly 
hard position in their negotiations. It insisted 
that Great Britain accept all conditions for partic- 
ipating in the Communities without reserva- 
tion. All this delayed the negotiations and even- 
tually led to their failure. 

In 1967, the British government again addressed 
a request that Great Britain be admitted into 
the Common Market and again met with resist- 
ance by France. At a press conference on 16 
May 1967, de Gaulle referred to Great Britain’s 
“special relations” with the United States and 
British Commonwealth countries and the British 
economy’s dependence on the United States 
that could transform the Common Market first 
into a free trade zone and then into an Atlantic 
zone. France’s President then stressed that at 
a future date Great Britain could be admitted 
into the European Communities only after a deep 
transformation. He expressed the same point 
of view at a press conference on 10 September 
1968 when he stressed that Great Britain’s ad- 
mission into the Common Market carried the 
threat of a subsequent “Atlantic absorption”.!® 

In October 1967 British diplomacy shifted 
to assurances that Great Britain was ready 
to renounce its “special relations” with the Unit- 
ed States and accept all requirements of the Rome 
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Treaties. Yet France continued to persist. On 
19 November 1967, at a session of the European 
Community’s Council of Ministers the French 
delegation decisively rejected their five part- 
ners’ insistence that negotiations with Great 
Britain should be carried out in concurrence 
with its economic rehabilitation. Replying to 
various compromise proposals of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg (the Benelux Plan, 
the Brandt Plan and others) that envisaged a 
gradual inclusion of Great Britain into the Com- 
mon Market, French representatives in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Community invariably 
declared that the Community’s “dilution” is 
incompatible with the task of consolidating it. 
They stressed the need to strengthen economic 
and scientific and technical cooperation within 
its existing framework. As a result the question 
of Great Britain’s admission into the European 
Community was postponed but not removed from 
the agenda. 

The late 1960s marked a threshold in the Com- 
munity’s development. The formation of a Cus- 
toms Union was completed and a question arose 
on a further deepening of cooperation among 
member-countries and its extension into the eco- 
nomic and currency spheres. The widening of 
inter-state regulation implied a further develop- 
ment of the institutional-political superstruc- 
ture. This was the time when the ruling circles 
of France, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and other members of the Six began to discuss 
the idea of an economic and monetary union 
with a political superstructure. 

In 1969 changes in national leadership oc- 
curred in major countries of the Six. In France 
de Gaulle was replaced by Georges Pompidou 
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and in the Federal Republic of Germany the Chris- 
tian Democrats were defeated at elections and 
replaced by a government led by Willy Brandt. 
Both leaders were proponents of “European con- 
struction” and of widening the Community’s 
geographic scope by admitting Great Britain 
and other countries. 

Changes in France’s position with regard to 
the admission of Great Britain were largely 
attributable to an evolution in the balance of 
forces that had taken place both at the global 
level and within the Community itself. A geogra- 
phic widening of the Community would strength- 
en its positions on the world market and espe- 
cially in relations with the United States. It 
would also balance the overwhelming superiori- 
ty of the FRG’s economic potential within the 
Common Market itself. The resumption of a 
dialogue between France and Great Britain in 
the late 1960s was facilitated by the West Ger- 
many’s own increased political effectiveness fol- 
lowing its “new Eastern policy” as well as by 
their common apprehensions with regard to the 
FRG. In July 1969 Georges Pompidou proposed 
that a summit meeting of EEC member-countries 
be called to discuss “completing the establish- 
ment of the Community” and “progress in other 
spheres”. That referred to the establishment of 
an economic and monetary union and to poli- 
tical cooperation.1¢ 

That meeting took place in December 1969 
in The Hague. In contrast to earlier negotiations 
concerning the Fouchet Plan a new factor was 
West Germany's extremely active support for 
Great Britain’s admission. At a session of the 
heads of state and government of 1 December 
1969 the Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Willy Brandt, stated that “without 
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Great Britain and other countries wishing to 
join, Europe will not be able to become that which 
it can become and must become”. He noted that 
“at a time we are seeking to achieve closer rela- 
tions between the East and the West the Com- 
mon Market must widen if it wishes to retain 
its place among giants”. Brandt proposed that 
negotiations with candidate countries wishing 
to enter into the EEC begin in the spring of 
1970.17 That proposal was actively supported 
by representatives of the Netherlands and other 
countries. 

The French delegation agreed to that propo- 
sal after its partners met it half way on two other 
issues, namely, the embodiment of principles 
relating to a common agricultural market through 
establishment of a settlement mechanism and 
in the development of a concrete plan for creating 
an economic and monetary union. An agreement 
in principle was also reached at the meeting 
on an issue that had long been raised by French 
diplomacy, namely, the coordination of mem- 
ber-states’ external political activities. The meet- 
ing’s communique restated in lofty expressions 
that the Community’s ultimate political objec- 
tive is to prepare the grounds for a political union 
of member-states.18 

Negotiations to widen the Community con- 
tinued in 1970-1971 and were completed by the 
signing in Brussels in January 1972 of a treaty 
on the admission of Great Britain, Denmark and 
Ireland into the EEC, Euratom and the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. That treaty 
came into force on { January 1973. Its terms pro- 
vided that in 1973-1977 Great Britain would 
gradually eliminate (through five stages) cus- 
toms duties in its trade with EEC countries and 
establish customs tariffs common throughout 
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the EEC in trade with developing countries. 
Great Britain also agreed to adapt its agricul- 
ture to a common agricultural policy (which 
establishes a single set of prices for EEC mem- 
ber-countries and requires that governments ter- 
minate production subsidies). In January 1973 
British representatives and civil servants occu- 
pied their seats in the Council of Ministers, in 
the EEC Commission’s Committee of Permanent 
Representatives and in the Community's various 
specialised institutions. 

While British participation in the work of Comn- 
munity institutionsremained incomplete (for a long 
time the Labour Party boycotted the European 
Parliament and only Conservatives and Liberals 
were thus represented) Great Britain’s entry and 
its clear possibilities for exerting pressure on other 
countries altered the alignment of forces and 
became an important factor in the Community’s 
inter-imperialist rivalry. An important role was 
played by both similarities and differences in Great 
Britain’s economic structure and state-monopo- 
ly mechanisms by comparison with other major 
EEC countries. They differed from those of the 
Federal Republic of Germany through a rela- 
tively high level of nationalisation of production 
activities, and from those of France and Italy 
through the smaller relative weight of agriculture 
in its overall production and higher share exported. 
This became an unavoidable source of contradic- 
tions between Great Britain’s interests and those 
of its partners, especially France and Italy, in 
a field in which EEC policy was especially ad- 
vanced, i.e., in agriculture. Corresponding ex- 
penditures represented more than two thirds 
of the Community’s budget which provided for 
the financing of farms with low productivity in 
various Common Market regions. Since Great 
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Britain met most of its needs for food through 
imports from British Commonwealth countries 
and other third countries, the greater share of 
such funds was assigned to agricultural sectors 
of such countries as France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and Denmark. Under the circum- 
stances, as noted in a Memorandum of the Bri- 
tish Treasury of June 1979, Great Britain with 
the largest contribution to the EEC’s common 
agricultural policy, made a net loss exactly as 
much as other member-states made a net gain.}® 
This produced continuing conflicts between Great 
Britain and other Community members with 
regard to budget matters. 

But there were other, equally contentious is- 
sues, for example, with regard to the EEC’s re- 
gional policy. Great Britain’s own dispropor- 
tions in the level of development of its indivi- 
dual regions were only exceeded by those of 
Italy. Together with Italy and Ireland it con- 
stantly argued against other Community mem- 
bers on all issues of regional policy and es- 
pecially Community expenditures on develop- 
ing lagging regions. In addition, because its 
major economic indicators lagged substantially 
behind those of its major partners (and that 
also had an effect on its financial system) it was 
the Community’s only member that did not join 
the European Monetary System. These and other 
economic and financial problems of Great Brit- 
ain’s relations with its partners played an in- 
creasing role in Community institutions as the 
Common Market’s economic situation deterio- 
rated. As a resu!t Great Britain’s admission to 
the Community greatly contributed to the fact 
that a tendency to replace the “supranational” 
principle by inter-state cooperation continued 
to gain in strength, 
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The Birth 
of European Political Cooperation 


On the other hand Great Britain’s involvement 
into the politics of West European integration 
served to hasten political cooperation within the 
Community, particularly in external policy. 

The transformation of the European Communi- 
ty at the threshold of the 1970s into a centre of 
inter-imperialist rivalry, particularly after its 
widening in 1973, increased a need for coordinat- 
ing the policies of member-states not only in 
external economic matters but the entire foreign 
policy. 

The summit conference at The Hague was fol- 
lowed by frequent similar consultations at the 
level of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. A group of 
senior foreign policy staff members of member- 
countries chaired by Belgium’s representative, 
Etienne Davignon, prepared a report on a stage- 
by-stage coordination of the Six’s foreign pol- 
icy. This was approved by all six Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs meeting in Luxemburg in Octo- 
ber 1970. Such a coordination was to begin with 
regular consultations at various levels to exchange 
information and develop closer positions on 
international problems and whenever possible 
to carry out joint actions. A mechanism was also 
established to inform and consult each other in 
matters of foreign policy. The representative who 
chairs the EEC’s Council of Ministers convenes 
joint meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
at least once every six months. (Subsequently 
a summit conference of Community countries 
in Paris in October 1972 decided that such con- 
sultative meetings would be held four times a 
year.) Consultative meetings of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs may be replaced by conferences of heads 
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of state and government when the Ministers 
judge that this is required by political conditions 
or else by the importance of current problems. 
A Political Committee consisting of Directors 
of political departments of Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs also meets at least four times a year to 
prepare for the meetings of Ministers and then 
carry out their decisions (in fact they have sub- 
sequently met approximately ten times a year). 
Finally, in exceptional situations and after con- 
sulting his colleagues the Council’s Chairman may 
himself convene the Political Committee or do 
so at the request of one of the Committee’s mem- 
bers. The Committee may create working groups 
on individual questions. 

The governments consult each other on all 
major questions of foreign policy. Any member- 
government may submit any problem that it 
wishes to political consultations. Whenever de- 
cisions adopted by a meeting of Ministers 
carry consequences for the European Commu- 
nities’ activities the Commission is also invited 
to the meeting in order to present its views. 
Each year the Chairman of the Council of Mi- 
nisters reports to the European Parliament on 
the state of political cooperation. 

A report on the further development of politi- 
cal cooperation among the Nine was adopted 
at a meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in 
July 1973 in Copenhagen. Under its terms the 
Ministers were empowered to meet within the 
framework of political cooperation immediately 
following the Council sessions, while the Political 
Committee could meet “as frequently as the in- 
tensification of the work requires”. It was thus 
permitted to assert itself as a body comparable 
to the Committee of Permanent Representatives 
within the system of the Communities.To strength- 
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en permanent cooperation among national 
administrative bodies it was provided that ex- 
perts could assist in the Political Committee's 
preparatory activities; that a special communi- 
cations system be established for providing di- 
rect linkages between the nine capitals; that there 
be a coordination of the activities of diplomatic 
representatives of the Nine within each mem- 
ber-state as well as of their diplomatic represen- 
tatives accredited to major international orga- 
nisations; and that overall medium-term and 
long-term planning be carried out in matters 
of foreign policy. 

The creation of a foreign policy cooperation 
system marked an important stage in the develop- 
ment of West European integration’s political 
mechanism. It also indicated that the correspond- 
ing mechanism established in 1957 was insuf- 
ficient for achieving the new tasks that were now 
being defined. Contradictions on matters en- 
visaged by the Treaties also made it difficult to 
rely on Community institutions outside the sphere 
defined by the Treaties. In such a context there 
was a clear tendency to establish new institu- 
tions for a new historical situation based on the 
principle of inter-state cooperation. Their emer- 
gence encountered resistance by advocates of the 
idea that cooperation should develop only within 
the framework defined by the EEC Treaties. It 
was only gradually that a system of foreign 
policy coordination acquired an organic charac- 
ter, even though it was not legally formalised 
as a part of the EEC’s political mechanism. 

This was the time when Common Market coun- 
tries were approaching a period of economic crisis 
increasingly feeling both rises in petroleum 
prices and energy problems, the consequences of 
unsuccessful efforts to create an economic and 
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monetary union as well as sharpening social re- 
lations. The Community’s existing political mech- 
anism, operating by inertia, clearly revealed its 
inability to resolve the general economic, social 
and political problems that had emerged. Rul- 
ing circles in the Community’s major countries, 
West Germany and France, displayed an increas- 
ing tendency to widen and deepen joint political 
actions in these areas. It had become fully ap- 
parent that earlier expectations that political 
cooperation among Community members would 
inevitably follow economic integration were un- 
justified. Increasing currency was given to the 
idea that a further progress in economic inte- 
gration itself can only be achieved through more 
coordinated and more effective political efforts 
of member-countries’ governments. In particu- 
lar, such an approach was already evident in 
declarations of heads of state and government 
of the Nine (1972 and 1973) of their in- 
tention to transform, before the end of 
the current decade (and while adhering to 
existing Treaties), “the whole complex of the 
relations of member-states into a European 
Union”. 

The creation of a European Council in 1974 
represented a fundamentally new element in the 
development of the Community’s political mech- 
anism. It originated in a message from France’s 
President Georges Pompidou in October 
1973 to the heads of Community member-states 
which proposed that a fundamental decision be 
taken to hold regular meetings of “heads of state 
and government alone whose aim would be to 
compare and harmonise their attitudes within 
the framework of political cooperation”.?! Such 
meetings would not even include Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, It was Pompidou’s idea that 
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they should resemble meetings “of a Council 
of a European cabinet”, at which heads of state 
or government would exchange their views 
and reasoning and jointly prepare decisions on 
major issues. This represented a further develop- 
ment of the French government’s approach 
that sought to create a_ political superstruc- 
ture—a kind of centre for taking political 
decisions within the framework of the Com- 
munity. 

France’s proposal met with the support of the 
West German government. The conclusion of 
a treaty between the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union in Moscow in 1970 
produced a substantial increase in West Germa- 
ny’s weight on the international stage. This end- 
ed a situation in which that “economic giant” 
had continued to be a “political dwarf”. Great 
Britain’s entry into the Community definitely 
established an internal alignment of forces that 
no longer allowed of consistently “supranation- 
al” integration. In such a situation the West 
German government abandoned its earlier po- 
sition and accepted the principle of encouraging 
inter-state cooperation. France’s proposal to a 
meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Co- 
penhagen in November 1973 was endorsed by 
the Federal Republic of Germany as well as Great 
Britain and Italy. Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
in part the Netherlands feared a decline in the 
role of small countries at such meetings. That 
attitude of small countries was also apparent 
at the summit conference in Copenhagen in De- 
cember 1973. The principle of convening summit 
conferences was nevertheless adopted. Under 
the existing practices of rotating Council Chair- 
men every six months it was clear that each Coun- 
cil Chairman would wish to convene a summit 
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conference during his period of Chairmanship. 
This would create a practice of convening two 
summit conferences each year. At the conference 
in Copenhagen Willy Brandt and Georges Pom- 
pidou, who were scheduled to serve as Chairman 
of the Community’s Council of Ministers in the 
first and second half years of 1974, respectively, 
agreed in principle to convene summit meetings 
in corresponding periods. But because of the 
economic and domestic political crisis that en- 
gulfed Community countries and especially the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain 
and France, no summit conference was held 
during the first half of 1974. 

At a press conference in October 1974, France’s 
new President, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, who 
was elected in May 1974, stressed that France’s 
basic efforts in developing the Community’s 
institutions must be directed at establishing 
regular meetings of heads of government of mem- 
ber-countries as its highest-level body whose 
role is to create a confederal structure for a “Unit- 
ed Europe”. As Chairman of the Community’s 
Council (during the second half year of 1974) 
he proposed that a summit conference be held 
in Paris in December 1974. At that time France 
made a new effort to institute conferences of 
heads of government as the Community’s highest 
regularly convened body. In making this pro- 
posal it also stated a reservation to the effect 
that while questions governed by the Rome Trea- 
ty would be considered in accordance with pro- 
cedures established by the Treaty itself, questions 
of political cooperation would be governed by 
principles embodied in corresponding inter-gov- 
ernmental agreements. By referring to a “con- 
ference of heads of government”, instead of “con- 
ference of heads of state and government” that 
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was employed earlier, the French sought to stress 
the idea that the position of participants in these 
conferences would be equal. Under France’s Con- 
stitution its President (the only head of state 
participating in these conferences, the others 
are Prime Ministers) is also head of government. 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing proposed that these 
conferences of heads of government be called 
the European Council. It was proposed to estab- 
lish under the Council a technical secretariat 
with the provision that it would not address 
itself to issues lying within the jurisdiction of 
EEC bodies or the Political Committee within 
the framework of political cooperation. 

In making this proposal France also made cer- 
tain concessions to West Germany, Italy and 
small countries. It expressed its readiness 
to revise its interpretation of the “Luxemburg 
compromise” and limit the right to veto within 
the Community’s Council of Ministers to issues 
touching on “extremely important” national 
interests while accepting a majority vote on other 
issues. It also agreed with the Benelux countries’ 
insistence that the expression “European Coun- 
cil” be removed from the text of the joint com- 
munique. The representatives of these countries 
believed that this expression conveyed the impres- 
sion that anew EEC body was being created while 
in fact it was merely agreed that in conformity 
with the Rome Treaty a summit meeting of the 
Community Council would be held when it is 
required to consider problems of socio-economic 
cooperation. 

In the joint communique adopted at the meet- 
ing in Paris? it is noted that in order to pursue 
a global approach to the Nine’s domestic and 
external problems and provide for unity in the 
activities of the European Economic Communi- 
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ties and coordinate foreign policy activities of 
member-states, heads of government have de- 
cided to meet three times a year with the partic- 
ipation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. Each 
time should it be necessary they will also meet 
at the level of the Community’s Council and 
within the framework of political cooperation. 
It was proposed that problems of socio-economic 
cooperation be considered at these meetings, 
in accordance with the procedure envisaged by the 
Rome Treaty while questions of political cooperati- 
on and others be considered within the framework 
of inter-governmental agreements. It was en- 
visaged that each year one such conference of 
heads of government meet in Brussels, the Euro- 
pean Community’s headquarters, to stress that 
they are carried out within the framework of the 
EEC, and that two others be rotated among the 
capital cities of countries whose representatives 
will then be Council Chairman. The European 
Council meetings will be prepared by Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. An administrative secretariat 
possessing purely technical functions would also 
be established. 

Even though the words “European Council” 
did not appear in the text of the communique, 
such meetings of heads of government of the Com- 
munity’s nine countries began to be officially 
described in this way. Aside from Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Commission President and Vice- 
President were also invited to meetings of the 
European Council. 

The Community’s European Council thus 
emerged as its highest common body performing 
both political and economic functions. These 
functions were made more explicit in a letter 
addressed by France’s President, Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing, to heads of government of Communi- 
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ty member-countries and subsequently approved 
at a meeting of the European Council in London, 
in June 1977.8 

The letter noted the great importance of ex- 
changes of views by heads of government in an 
“atmosphere of frankness” on a number of Euro- 
pean and international problems in order to 
better understand and inform each other on their 
countries’ position. The primary objective of 
such sessions of the European Council should 
be not to take decisions but to “clarify the sit- 
uations and likely political developments to 
which such decisions will relate”. It was assumed 
that such discussions would be frank and con- 
fidential. A second occasion for convening ses- 
sions of the European Council were cases when 
the Community wished to lend its position a 
“more solemn character or a particular ring”. 
Third, the European Council should consider 
problems that were already discussed by commun- 
ity bodies but then forwarded to the European 
Council either because they touched on fun- 
damental issues or because these problems were 
not resolved at a lower level. In such cases the 
European Council should take decisions itself 
or else establish approaches that will permit 
lower-level bodies to resolve these questions. 

{t should be noted that the European Council 
did resolve a number of important problems of 
political, socio-economic and cultural coopera- 
tion. They included the terms of reference for 
holding direct universal elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament, the creation of a European Cul- 
tural Foundation, European Fund of Regional 
Cooperation, and European Monetary System. 

While the European Council is not constrained 
by any particular obligations concerning the 
sovereign rights of member-states (such as the 
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principle of unanimity in the Community’s Coun- 
cil’ of Ministers, defined by the Luxemburg Pro- 
tocol of 1966), its creation marked a strengthen- 
ing of a political and administrative superstruc- 
ture of the Confederation type. In practice, the 
European Council overshadows not only the Com- 
munity’s Commission, but also its Council of 
Ministers, including the Council of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs which, for many years has in 
effect been its supreme body. “It is very dif- 
ficult”, noted Robert Marjolin in 1981, “to imag- 
ine a situation where the European Council 
would cease being practically the only source 
of politically important initiatives in the Com- 
munity”.?4 

The establishment of a new supreme body sym- 
bolised the striving of ruling circles of member- 
countries to reduce the contradictions that divid- 
ed them and create a more effective instrument 
for meeting their common basic interests. That 
decision was a response to specific features mark- 
ing those countries’ social development in the 
mid-1970s. Above all, this was due to the emerg- 
ing economic crisis. 


The Economic Crisis 
of 1974-1975 and the Policy 
of Integration 


As the capitalist system’s general crisis wor- 
sened, extending to all spheres of capitalist society, 
characteristics such as chronic inflation, a disor- 
ganisation of the currency system, and a grow- 
ing volume of unused productive capacities 
emerged with particular acuteness within the 
Common Market. The crisis produced deep con- 
tradictions in international political and eco- 
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nomic relations and in particular led to an in- 
tensive competitive struggle among the EEC 
countries’ monopolistic groupings. Each mem- 
ber-country began to view other members prima- 
rily as competitors prepared to disregard its 
rivals’ interests al a convenient moment in seek- 
ing advantages from joint state-monopoly meas- 
ures. Hesolutions to problems in the field of 
currency, agriculture, energy and many other 
problems were postponed because of an inabili- 
ty to find compromises. Increasingly the Com- 
munity’s mechanism began to run free. Plans 
to create an effective common international or 
supranational state-monopoly system to regulate 
regional social relations as well as economic 
activities were being threatened. 

The difficulties that West European integra- 
tion experienced after the mid-1970s were made 
even more complex to its advocates by the new 
situation that had emerged in Europe that differed 
fundamentally from the cold war environ- 
ment in which the European Communities were 
originally established. The transition from in- 
ternational tension to asserting a course of de- 
tente, and normalisation of cooperative relations 
between states with different social systems is 
reflected in the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (1975). It 
increased the difficulties of advocates of closed 
blocs directed against socialism and the revolu- 
tionary workers’ movement. While it was itself 
largely the outcome of a persistent struggle for 
peace by the popular masses, this transition 
contributed to the further growth of the work- 
ing class’s political activity and of demo- 
cratic movements in all spheres of social life and 
to a more active struggle for social progress. 
The working class and the working people of 
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capitalist Europe were struggling to achieve a dem- 
ocratic way out of the crisis that had struck all 
spheres of social life. There were increased efforts 
to oppose multinational firms and the coordina- 
tion of their struggle against monopoly capital 
assumed international dimensions. 

An important feature of the class encounters 
that developed in West European countries was 
that the economic struggle extended to acts of 
opposition against the entire system of state-mo- 
nopoly rule. The striving of the working class 
and of wide masses of workers towards social 
change increasingly expressed itself in the po- 
litical sphere. In a number of countries there 
were demands for changes in state policies in 
the socio-economic and political spheres that 
would significantly weaken the rule of monopo- 
lies. In a number of West European countries 
that intensifying class struggle increased polit- 
ical instability. The ideological and political 
crisis of bourgeois society grew in strength and 
affected political institutions and bourgeois po- 
litical parties. The Concluding Document of the 
Conference of European Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties (Berlin, 1976) noted that “today 
the democratic and antifascist struggle of West- 
ern Kurope’s working class and popular masses 
has risen to a new level ... Throughout capital- 
ist Europe there is a widening movement of 
workers and progressive forces striving to achieve 
democratic transformations in all areas of eco- 
nomic, social and political life.”25 

Many right-wing ideologists and political figu- 
res expressed apprehensions at changes in the 
alignment of forces in Europe in favour of so- 
cialism and the substantial strengthening of 
the positions of the working class in West Euro- 
pean countries. The visible increase of social 
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and political activity in the workers’ movement, 
the widening influence of Communists among 
popular masses in a number of countries 
and associated changes in social life were 
invariable elements of concern in speeches and 
publications of bourgeois theoreticians of West 
European integration. Articles on the “crisis 
of our civilisation” began to appear. 

The bourgeois press placed particular emphasis 
on the Communists’ participation in the govern- 
ments of Italy, France and other European cap- 
italist countries. “Communists in the West’s 
Alliance? The North Atlantic Alliance and the 
European Community Face a New Problem” is 
a typical title in this respect of an article in the 
West German journal Europa Archiv in mid- 
1976. In it the author proposes to carry out a 
programme embodying a “common Western pol- 
icy” and to use the EEC mechanism for anti- 
communist objectives. He stressed that “the 
Community is more suited than the North At- 
lantic Pact to influence the domestic develop- 
ment of individual countries.... The Communi- 
ty should not make a country’s continued partic- 
ipation subject to particular conditions. But 
this does not apply to providing assistance. 
Since one may expect that such assistance will 
become especially important in the event of 
the participation of Communists in governments 
(for example, as a means against possible flow 
of capital), it will be then an effective means for 
the Community’s influence. As a condition for 
providing assistance, one might require that the 
private sector of the economy cease to be reduced 
and that an autocratic line not to be taken... 
There is no need for the Community to 
hide that it views the participation of Com- 
uiunists in governments as an undesirable phe- 
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nomenon imposed by temporary necessity. Its 
objective is to overcome this as rapidly as pos- 
esible”.26 The fact that Western leaders readily 
turned to such recipes is shown by the decision 
of heads of state and government of the United 
States and major EEC member-countries in Puer- 
to Rico in the summer of 1976 to deprive Italy 
of assistance should Communists join its gov- 
ernment. 

Having strengthened the European Communi- 
ty’s mechanism of transnational political power 
bourgeois strategists of integration clearly planned 
to transform it into an instrument of polit- 
ical and possibly military as well as economic 
interference into the internal affairs of individ- 
ual countries to impose desired political regimes. 
This is illustrated by a declaration made 
by Christopher Soames, British Vice-President 
of the Community’s Commission, at a conference 
of West European and American economists in 
the United States in 1979. “If any member-coun- 
try of the Community ever got itself a govern- 
ment that ceased to follow precepts of a pluralist 
democracy and the freedoms that they involve, 
then that country could no longer remain a mem- 
ber of the Community. And none of our member- 
states can afford to leave the Communi- 
ty. 27 

Under the terms of the Rome Treaty the Com- 
munity governing institutions are given rela- 
tively wide powers. Yet, they operate beyond 
the control of any democratic forces in Commu- 
nity countries. As a result they offer a conve- 
nient instrument of class policy for the monopo- 
listic bourgeoisie’s most reactionary groups and 
power in the Common Market bodies is con- 
centrated in the handful of “technocrats” who 
are beyond the range of parliamentary control 
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and responsible only to their governments. The 
Council of Ministers and the Commission as well 
as other institutions embody the monopoly cap- 
ital’s striving to possess a reliably functioning 
state apparatus that is not subject to any demo- 
cratic control. Community institutions have al- 
ready been used by right-wing bourgeois circles 
for open offensive against democratic institu- 
tions and freedoms that they wish to oppose. 
Within the Community’s apparatus itself po- 
litically-related police questionnaires were cir- 
culated to identify Communists and other lef- 
tists. This led to vigorous protests of the part 
of EEC trade unions. 

Efforts by a certain part of ruling circles of 
member-countries to strengthen the Communi- 
ty’s political mechanism in order to use it to 
serve reactionary objectives were clearly appar- 
ent in proposals to reform its institutions and 
deepen the process of political integration made 
by a number of political leaders in these coun- 
tries since the mid-1970s. 

In accordance with European Council istruc- 
tions, Belgium’s Prime Minister Léo Tindemans 
carried out consultations with government and 
political leaders of the Nine in December 1974 
which resulted in report entitled “European Union” 
(January 1976).2° [t contained a programme for 
the further development of integration and re- 
structuring Community institutions. Expressing 
anxiety at the “future of industrial societies”, 
“threats to our democracy”, “fragility of Europe”, 
its declining international role, it proposed the 
construction of a “new society” by establishing 
“a European Union”. Drawing the type of idyllic 
image that is traditional for theoreticians of 
integration—namely, economic growth, age of 
social welfare and flourishing democracy in West 
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European countries, that would then follow— 
the report listed the concrete measures that this 
required. 

They related to an integration of member- 
countries’ policies not only in the economic and 
financial spheres but also in that of external re- 
lations and defence. That was to be achieved by 
a merging of all the mechanisms of the European 
Communities, through political cooperation, and 
by strengthening existing EEC institutions. It 
was proposed to officially institutionalise the 
European Council as a body taking common 
decisions and defining general guidelines cor- 
responding to the “Union's” policies. In follow- 
ing such general guidelines the Council of Minis- 
ters should take decisions by a majority vote. 
It was proposed that the minority then accept 
the decisions of the majority. The Commission 
President’s authority should be widened, and 
he should be appointed by the European Council 
and be given the right to select other Commis- 
sion members and ask the European Parliament to 
endorse such appointments by a majority vote. 
The European Parliament itself should be elected 
through direct elections and its jurisdiction 
should gradually be extended to include the right 
to discuss the state of affairs in the “European 
Union” and the activities of its institutions and 
to function as a legislative body on a widening 
range of problems. The most important thing in 
Tindemans’ view is to create such a mechanism 
for taking decisions that would guide the activ- 
ities of member-states on the “European Union” 
who would accordingly agree to accept limita- 
tions on their sovereignty. As Léo Tindemans 
himself admitted, this envisaged that one of its 
meetings would create a “European constraint, 
an institution or center of decisions that would 
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then assure that words be followed by deed”.?° 
In short, it was proposed to establish a polit- 
ical mechanism that could suppress national 
institutions in the event that they should be 
dominated by democratic forces. The extension 
| of integration to the external political sphere 
and to military policy expressed the strivings 
of certain circles in Community countries to 
actively apply the power of a single political 
mechanism of the Nine to both domestic and 
external policies. 

Léo Tindemans’ report was criticised by a varie- 
ty of national and democratic forces in West 
European countries. Its very appearance reflect- 
ed a specific tendency in political integration. 
At a session of the European Council in Novem- 
ber 1976 in The Hague, it was decided to present 
yearly progress reports on advances towards a 
“European Union”. This referred to a proposal 
“to build a European Union by strengthening 
the practical solidarity of the nine member- 
states and their peoples, both internally and 
in their relations with the outside world, and 
gradually to provide the Union with the instru- 
ments and institutions necessary for its opera- 
tion” .3° 

Since discussions of Tindemans’ report at a 
meeting of the European Council in The Hague 
reacted sharply to its attempt to limit the sover- 
eignty of member-states, further projects for 
“European construction” were drafted in the 
light of that criticism. They were developed 
at various levels, including the Commis- 
sion and the European Parliament. Particular 
imporlance was altached to the report of the 
committee of experts or the “Committee of Three” 
consisting of Berend Biesheuvel, Edmund Dell 
and Robert Marjolin whom the European Coun- 
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cil asked in December 1978 to make correspond- 
ing analyses from the viewpoint of further pos- 
sibilities for improving the Community’s mech- 
anism. In their proposals which they present- 
ed in December 1979, they gave particular atten- 
tion to the role of the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers and of the Committee of Permanent 
Representatives. Their report reflected a striv- 
ing to strengthen the influence of the Commu- 
nity’s executive organs on participating countries. 
Another important project for changing the 
functions of the Community’s institutions was 
the so-called European Act that was developed 
at the initiative of the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, Hans Diet- 
rich Genscher, and of Italy, Emilio Colombo. 
It was approved in principle by a meeting of 
the European Council in London of 26-27 No- 
vember 1981, which instructed its authors to 
develop its idea further with the Commission. 
That project repeated many of the ideas of 
Tindemans’ plan in seeking to combine into a 
joint political system within a “European Union” 
the activities of the Community’s Treaty bodies, 
a foreign policy cooperation system, and cul- 
tural cooperation, cooperation in the field of 
military policy under the aegis of the European 
Council. The draft, which received the support 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy, 
met with a reserved attitude on the part of Great 
Britain and France. Somewhat later, however, at 
the sitting of the European Council in June 
1983 in Stuttgart the heads of state and govern- 
ment of the Ten approved the basic ideas of the 
European Union project and instructed the Ku- 
ropean Parliament to continue its elaboration. 
The presentation of the Genscher-Colombo 
Plan and particularly its endorsement by the 
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ruling circles of several Community member- 
countries reflect a persistent tendency in these 
circles to transform the Community into a polit- 
ical and military bloc. The establishment of 
such a bloc would further limit the sovereignty 
of member-states and would open new possibili- 
ties to right-wing forces for an offensive against 
national democratic institutions and progressive 
social forces. 


The European Parliament's New Role 


Already at a meeting in The Hague in 1969, 
the heads of state and government agreed to 
change the procedure for financing the Commu- 
nities budget. With that objective in mind they 
decided to widen the relevant powers of the Euro- 
pean Parliament. It was also agreed that the 
Council of Ministers should examine concrete 
aspects of holding direct elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament. In 1970, and especially in 
1975, the Community’s Council gave the Euro- 
pean Parliament the right to make certain changes 
in the already approved budget, and in 1978 
the right to reject that budget altogether. In 
December 1974, the European Council decided 
in principle to hold direct universal elections 
to the European Parliament and after prolonged 
negotiations among member-states an agree- 
ment was signed on 20 September 1976 that 
came into force on 1 July 1978. According to 
its terms of 410 parliamentary seats 81 were 
given to each of the four largest countries, 
namely, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Great Britain, France and Italy; 25 to the 
Netherlands; 24 to Belgium; 16 to Denmark; 
15 to Ireland, and 6 to Luxemburg (after its 
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admission to the Community Greece was given 
24 seats). 

Although the European Parliament remained 
a consultative body unable to influence the Com- 
munity’s major institutions, namely, its Euro- 
pean Council and Council of Ministers, and could 
exert only a very modest influence on the Com- 
mission, pre-election activities stimulated a 
sharp political and ideological struggle’ within 
Common Market countries. They led to an in- 
ternational regrouping of the political forces of 
bourgeois and reformist parties and organisations. 

The principal non-governmental organisation 
of political strategists of integration, namely, 
the Action Committee for the United States of 
Europe, was disbanded in May 1975. The Com- 
munity’s widening, the decision to create a 
“European Union” and finally, the creation of 
the European Council largely through that Com- 
mittee’s efforts, including those of Willy Brandt, 
Helmut Schmidt, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, Léo 
Tindemans produced in Monnet’s words, the 
widest community of interests in Europe gov- 
erned by common democratic institutions.3! 

The European Movement continued to oper- 
ate as a wide organisation of “Europeans”. 
In February 1976, it convened a Congress of 
Europe in Brussels in which more than 900 per- 
Sons participated, including the Prime Minis- 
ters of Belgium and Luxemburg, their Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and also of Ireland, leading 
members of the Commission and of other hodies 
of the European Communities, leaders of polit- 
ical parties and trade unions, Members of Par- 
liaments, and representatives of scientific and 
business circles of Common Market countries. 
Diplomats and politically influential persons 
from the United States, Canada, Norway, Aus- 
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tria, Switzerland, Greece and Spain were present. 
The Congress was the first to discuss at a social 
forum Belgian Prime Minister Tindemans’ re- 
port “European Union”. This led to an Appeal 
to Kuropean Population and a Declaration. 
After endorsing the Tindemans Report’s prin- 
cipal ideas, the Congress called on the popula- 
tion of West European countries to implement 
them. But it should be noted that its basic re- 
commendations were adopted largely because of 
its conservative majority. A decisive role was 
played by British Conservatives as well as Ita- 
lian Christian Democrats led by Andreotti and 
West German Christian Democrats led by Kohl. 
A number of delegations, and especially Social 
Democrats, voiced serious reservations concern- 
ing both the Tindemans Report and the draft 
Declaration. In particular, Francois Mitterrand, 
First Secretary of the French Socialist Party, 
criticised Tindemans’ report. Both the Report’s 
economic and social sections and the Congress 
final documents were sharply criticised by 
Georges Debunne, Secretary-General of Belgium’s 
General Federation of Trade Unions. 
Advocates of more rapid advances towards 
more comprehensive forms of state-political in- 
tegration set great hopes on direct elections to 
the European Parliament. Immediately follow- 
ing the decision to hold elections, and long be- 
fore the beginning of the election campaign, 
a large number of books, articles, and speeches 
by socially influential persons, scientists and 
journalists appeared containing both proposals 
and forecasts concerning that body’s future role. 
For example, in a study entitled The Political 
Construction of Europe, Charles Zorgbibe, a well- 
known French political scientist expressed the 
view that “a European Parliament elected by uni- 
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versal suffrage will possess the dynamism that 
is proper to its new legitimacy”.®? Some authors 
stated that the European Parliament’s widening 
jurisdiction should be accompanied by a de- 
cline in the national sovereignlies of member- 
states. Others (for example, the European Par- 
liament’s former President, Alain Poher) con- 
sidered that a further extension of its powers 
could be achieved only through a redistribution 
of the powers within the Community institutions, 
i.e., by strengthening a “democratic” parliamenta- 
ry control over “technocratic” institutions.® Still 
others (including a former EEC Commission mem- 
ber Jean Frangois Deniau) believed that elec- 
tions to the European Parliament through di- 
rect universal suffrage would merely exert a moral 
influence on voters and increase their interest 
in “European construction”.°4 Two former EEC 
Commission staff members, Henri Manzanares and 
Jean-Pierre Quentin, believed that even without 
a legal extension of its powers and merely as a 
result of its increased moral authority the Euro- 
pean Parliament would exert a relatively great 
influence on the Community’s overall decision- 
making and implementation process in other 
Community institutions, and in particular, that 
it would be able to be more decisive in using al- 
ready available means to influence the Commis- 
sion and also to use the latter’s prerogatives in 
the budget.%5 

Preparations for the elections stimulated great- 
er Community-related contacts and cooperation 
among various political parties. In March 1976, 
a “federation of Liberal and Democratic parties” 
was established at a Conference of Liberal Par- 
ties of EEC countries held in Stuttgart. Sub- 
sequently at a Convention in Brussels in Novem- 
ber 1977, it adopted an election platform. Gas- 
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ton Thorn subsequently became President of the 
European Commission. In April 1976, a founding 
Conference of representatives of Christian Dem- 
ocratic parties also met in Brussels. They decided 
to unite into a “European People’s Party” un- 
der Léo Tindemans. It adopted a_ pre-election 
platform at its first Convention in March 1978.6 

Extreme right-wing forces were also very ac- 
tive in preparing for elections to the European 
Parliament. At a conference of representatives 
of Italian, French and Spanish neo-fascist orga- 
nisations held in Rome in April 1978, an inter- 
national association was established that the 
leader of Italian fascists, Almirante, described as 
“the initial core of a wider political association”. 

Of course such a transnational regrouping of 
bourgeois parties did not mean that “suprana- 
tional” parties were created. Many differences 
on major political problems among their mem- 
bers continued to exist that were primarily deter- 
mined by the specific national political context 
in which parties operated. At the same time that 
regrouping was a specific reflection of a tendency 
of particular circles of the monopoly bourgeoisie 
to create transnational levers of legislative and 
executive power. 

In July 1976, at a meeting of his party’s lead- 
ership (the CDU) with representatives of a group 
of Christian Democrats in the European Parlia- 
ment, Franz Josef Strauss stated that “the need 
to gradually renounce national powers in favour 
of European institutions must be understood in 
the context of a new political launching of the 
European idea” proceeding from the assessment 
of the “whole set of European problems”.*? 
That point was stated more precisely in the Euro- 
pean People’s Party pre-election manifesto adopt- 
ed in February 1979. 
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However, not all ruling circles gave unreserved 
support to the idea of creating a power stand- 
ing over national institutions. Even right-wing 
ideologists and politicians did not all agree in 
defining concrete forms of the proposed “Euro- 
pean” power and its limits. While generally 
supporting the ideas of “Kuropean construction” 
some of them were opposed to limiting the pow- 
ers of national institutions.* Beyond this even 
the most ardent advocates of political integration 
recognised in the elections to the European Par- 
liament: “the attitude of governments, parties, 
trade unions and that of mass media remain... 
essentially national” and that “the European 
Community’s principal countries are not at all 
disposed to envisage, after the Assembly’s elec- 
tion, any reinforcement of these institutions or 
any further extension of their powers”.%® 

In the meantime a regrouping of bourgeois 
parties and especially of left-wing parties was 
taking place under anti-democratic slogans. “We 
will sueceed in creating Europe and it will not 
be socialist,”#° declared Alfred Bertrand, a Bel- 
gian Christian Democratic leader. At a congress 
of the European People’s Party, Jean Lecanuet, 
Helmut Kohl and others called for channelling 
“the Community’s political unity” against West- 
ern Europe’s left-wing forces.44 That tendency 
was further stimulated by the formation of a 
so-called European Democratic Union at a con- 
gress in Salzburg (Austria) in April 1978, an as- 
sociation of a number of Christian Democratic 
and Conservative parties led by Franz Josef 
Strauss and Margaret Thatcher under the slogan 
of opposing socialist internationalism.” 

This right-wing tendency in the policies of 
bourgeois parties on the occasion of elections 
to the European Parliament was camouflaged 
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by discussions on the need to overcome shortcom- 
ings in the Eucopean Community and the urgen- 
cy of social problems. The speeches of many rep- 
resentatives of Conservative and Centrist par- 
ties emphasised the social aspects of integration. 
The pre-electoral platforms of the European Peo- 
ple’s Party and the Federation of Liberal Parties 
also contained many phrases concerning strength- 
ening democracy and human rights. In an 
article entitled The Revolution of 1979, Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber, Chairman of France’s 
Radical Party, announced the arrival of 
an age of social renewal in West European coun- 
tries through their state-political integration, 
following universal direct elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament.*? 

It has already been noted that the Social De- 
mocrats set particular hopes on the elections. 
As they actively supported universal direct elec- 
tions to the European Parliament and a widen- 
ing of its powers in relation to other Community 
bodies they asserted that in contributing to 
political integration in this way, they were seek- 
ing to create more favourable conditions for 
pursuing “democratic policies” by Community 
bodies. For example, Sicco L. Mansholt, a Dutch 
Social Democrat who once served as President of 
the Community’s Commission viewed universal 
and direct elections to the European Parliament 
aS a new step in creating a “political Europe” 
with institutions whose policies would differ 
fundamentally from those of existing EEC bo- 
dies.*4 In the view of social democratic theore- 
ticians this would help displace all reactionary 
national institutions, limit the power of monop- 
olies, and pursue truly democratic domestic and 
external socio-economic policies in conformity 
with the needs of development of modern pro- 
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ductive forces and the interests of the working class. 

It is quite natural that preparations for elec- 
tions to the European Parliament greatly stim- 
ulated discussions of advocates of a democrat- 
ic transformation of the Community’s insti- 
tutions. The draft election programme devel- 
oped by the Union of Socialist Parties of the 
European Community was based on the pro- 
position that political integration and an 
extension of the powers of Community institu- 
tions would take the following elements into 
account: “a truly democratic participation and 
control should be guaranteed within the Euro- 
pean Community institutions, and the powers 
that are lost by national parliaments must be 
transferred to the European Parliament; the 
transfer of new powers to European institutions 
must not impede the realisation of socialist pro- 
grammes at the national level”.** Interpreting 
the term “democratic control” to mean an ac- 
countability of the Council of Ministers as well 
as the Commission to the European Parliament, 
Social Democrats associated the prospect of es- 
tablishing “an original form of socialism” with 
a victory of Social Democrats at elections to 
that institution. It should be noted that there 
were differences among Social Democrats on the 
scope of a widening of the Community bodies’ 
powers. In particular, French Socialists voiced 
their disagreement with the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany concerning the latter’s sup- 
port of supranational Europe and its renouncing 
of the principle of unanimity in decision-taking 
in the European Council. 

To a certain extent such demands for changing 
the character of EEC institutions and their activ- 
ities were accorded with slogans advanced by 
a number of communist parties. 
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Differences in the approaches of communist 
parties in Common Market countries to problems 
of state-monopoly integration partly reflected 
differences in the conditions that defined their 
activities. French Communists viewed the EEC as 
a political reality but opposed its widening and 
its acquisition of “supranational” powers. In 
particular, they noted the danger that it may 
subordinate their country to the strategy of 
NATO or else of some other West European mil- 
itary bloc. 

Communists in Denmark, Greece and other 
countries that had recently joined the EEC op- 
posed their country’s participation in the Com- 
mon Market and exposed the harmful con- 
sequences of state-monopoly integration. As em- 
phasised by Chairman of the Communist Party 
of Denmark Jorgen Jensen in his address to the 
CPSU’s 26th Congress, “Denmark’s participa- 
tion in NATO and the Common Market has 
led to a curtailment of our independence and 
freedom of action, while enabling foreign monop- 
olies to plunder the plain citizens of Denmark 
and to limit their democratic rights”.* 

Italian Communists inferred their position 
from the premise that a widening of the Euro- 
pean Parliament’s powers could initiate a dem- 
ocratic transformation of the Common Mar- 
ket and would alter its role in international 
relations. 

Within the revolutionary workers’ movement, 
the thought was frequently voiced that a genuine 
change in the EEC’s essence cannot be achieved 
through such measures as widening the powers 
of the European Parliament, a greater represen- 
tation of workers’ parties in the latter, the par- 
ticipation of representatives of trade unions of 
various orientation in the EEC Commission, 
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and a greater representation of workers’ organi- 
sations in other Common Market bodies. One 
can then only speak of a certain limitation in 
the monopolies’ enormous power. At a confer- 
ence of the West European Communist Parties 
held in Brussels in 1974, Alvare Cunhal, General 
Secretary of the Portuguese Communist Party 
stressed the significance of a class approach to 
problems of the EEC democratisation. He noted 
that a fundamental change in the Common Mar- 
ket’s nature and policies requires not a formal 
democratisation of its institutions but a radical 
replacement of the power of monopolies current- 
ly ruling within the EEC. 

The Political Declaration adopted by the Brus- 
sels Conference of Communist Parties in 1974 
reaffirmed that in spite of the diversity of con- 
ditions governing the activities of West Euro- 
pean Communist Parties “a common response 
to the policy of economic integration is both pos- 
sible and necessary” and that they plan to act 
together to assert a “European cooperation that 
is genuinely democratic and meets both the 
interests of each of their countries and of all 
of them jointly”.‘’ 

The Conference of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of Europe held in Berlin in June 1976 
played a major role in the activities of Europe’s 
democratic forces, and in the struggle of their 
workers’ and democratic movements against an 
imperialist integration policy. Its unanimously 
adopted document provided guiding principles 
contributing to the struggle of the working class, 
wide layers of the working masses, the European 
peoples in defence of their vital interests. 

At the conference, Communist and Workers’ 
Parties stressed that while the Helsinki Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
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had opened new prospects for the further strength- 
ening of peace and security and for a fruitful 
development of cooperation among all European 
countries, the effectiveness of its agreements 
will depend entirely on the way and extent to 
which all member-states will in fact adhere and 
carry out the principles that were accepted, in- 
cluding respect for rights, sovereignty, non-in- 
terference in internal affairs and the equality 
of nations. Conference participants noted the 
increasing threat to the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of all countries deriving from the activ- 
ities of international monopolies. They exposed 
the reactionary attempts of big capital to find 
a way out of the crisis by limiting the democrat- 
ic and social rights of popular masses, shifting 
the burden of the crisis to their shoulders, im- 
peding policies of detente and active cooperation, 
and undermining the achievements of the Hel- 
sinki Conference. In urging that Europe’s di- 
vision into blocs be overcome communist par- 
ties expressed their opposition to all activities 
contradicting that position. 

Conference participants called for effective 
measures against all violations of each people's 
inherent right to freely determine its fate in 
a sovereign manner. They called for closer rela- 
tions and mutual understanding and cooperation 
among the widest range of political and social 
forces in struggling for a Europe of peace, coop- 
eration and social progress. The communist par- 
ties noted the harm produced by militant anti- 
communism in serving as an instrument of im- 
perialist and reactionary forces in their struggle 
against all other Democrats and democratic lib- 
erties as well as against Communists. But while 
endorsing a cooperation of communist parties 
With socialist and social democratic parties both 
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in individual countries and at the internation- 
al level, Conference participants again reaf- 
firmed their rejection of any policy or world 
view that in fact seeks to subordinate the work- 
ing class to the capitalist system. Constructive 
dialogues with all progressive forces in achiev- 
ing a fruitful cooperation in struggling for peace, 
security and social progress must develop in 
ways that fully preserve their individuality and 
independence.*® 

On the eve of elections to the European Par- 
liament a consultative meeting of communist 
parties of EEC member-countries met in Lu- 
xemburg in July 1978. At that meeting it was 
agreed that on questions relating to West Euro- 
pean integration they would seek to achieve 
coordinated actions on the basis of the documents 
adopted at the Brussels Conference in 1974. 
During the elections themselves, communist par- 
ties voicing their opposition to the idea of trans- 
forming the EEC into a supranational entity 
that would manipulate the interests of peoples 
to serve big capital and defending the idea of inter- 
national cooperation while maintaining strict 
respect for independence generally reasserted 
their position. 

In spite of a relatively prolonged and tumul- 
tuous election campaign in which approximately 
180 million voters were expected to participate 
who would elect 410 deputies from a list of 3,000 
candidates representing 80 parties it met with 
a relatively low level of interest among wide 
masses of the population of Common Market 
countries. An average of only 62.1 per cent of 
registered voters in the Community actually 
voted. Their degree of participation was greatest 
in Belgium (91.3 per cent), Luxemburg (88.9 
per cent) and Italy (85.4 per cent), and lowest 
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in Great Britain (33 per cent) and Denmark 
(46.8 per cent). In other countries approximately 
two thirds of the electorate voted (60.8 per cent 
in France, 65.7 per cent in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, 63.5 per cent in Ireland, and 
58.1 per cent in the Netherlands). In spite of 
the expectations the Social Democrats who were 
the most ardent supporters of a “democratisa- 
tion” of the Community received only 26.5 per 
cent of the voters and 113 seats, i. e., approxi- 
mately one fourth of all seats, rather than one 
third as earlier. Communists received 44 seats. 
Christian Democrats maintained their level of 
representation while that of Liberals and espe- 
cially of Conservatives increased.4® The Parlia- 
ment’s new composition thus represented a sig- 
nificant shift to the right. Having received 171 
seats, a coalition of Christian Democrats and 
Conservatives in effect acquired a dominant 
position. 

Above all the elections indicated that the ideas 
of a “European construction” played a modest 
role in the political life of wide masses of the pop- 
ulation. This was also recognised by the West’s 
more reasonable public figures and scientists. 
Writing in late 1979, Professor Fritz Stern of 
Columbia University observed: “The political 
construction of Europe has made little progress. 
The much-touted popular elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament were intended to infuse new 
life into the Community, but the campaign itself 
was marked by apathy or purely national con- 
cerns”.®° Similarly, an English author on in- 
tegration, R. Ben Jones, noted that “it remains 
a fact that the vision of federal unity has not 
captured the popular imagination. The 1979 
election campaign largely reflected national party 
position and engendered small enthusiasm at 
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that.”=! While Gaston Thorn, President of the 
Common Market’s Commission admitted in 1981 
that there was a “wall of indifference, skepti- 
cism and more often incomprehension on the 
part of public opinion with regard to the affairs 
of the Community”.®? This was also reflected in 
the fact that nearly 40 per cent of the Commu- 
nity’s electorate did not vote. 

The elections also revealed a wide dissatisfac- 
tion among the population of Community mem- 
ber-countries with integration policy. Even Roy 
Jenkins, a former Commission President (until 
1981), noted in a survey of Community activities 
published in 1979: “Looking ahead, we face no 
less than the break-up of the established economic 
and social order on which post-war Europe was 
built.”53 Periodic public opinion surveys be- 
tween 1975 and 1980 carried out by Community 
services indicated there was a substantial shift 
towards a negative view of the very fact of partic- 
ipation of individual countries in the Common 
Market. Such a “disappointment response” was 
particularly evident in Great Britain and Den- 
mark.®4 In Great Britain that response was 
reflected in a gradual revision in the Labour Par- 
ty’s position. In Denmark a National Front 
against the Common Market created to seek 
the country’s withdrawal from the Community 
won four seats (out of 15). Characteristically only 
one additional, sixteenth seat in the European 
Parliament was given Denmark for a deputy from 
autonomous Greenland, where in February 1982, 
52 per cent of the population voted to withdraw 
from the Common Market. 

These election outcomes also reflected a lack 
of confidence by voters in the possibility of “dem- 
ocratising” the Community’s institutions and 
altering its ‘ policies’ social contents. They also 
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indicated that the Social Democrats’ hopes to 
achieve a “democratisation” of the Community 
to transform it into the main lever operating 
in that direction were unfounded at that stage. 

The very first few years have shown how far 
removed the newly elected European Parliament 
remains from a means for introducing new so- 
cial contents into integration. Its conservative 
majority takes all possible measures to transform 
it into an instrument of transnational power serv- 
ing its own interests. 

Collisions soon took place between the newly- 
elected Parliament itself and the Council of 
Ministers on matters relating to the budget.* 
At first the Parliament rejected the 1980 bud- 
get. Six months later it approved a compromise 
version that satisfied none. It also amended the 
1984 budget in ways that led three governments, 
namely, those of France, the Federal Republic 


of Germany and Belgium, to refuse its implemen- 
tation. The EEC Council of Ministers sent a 
complaint against the Parliament to the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice asserting that it has ex- 


* The Community’s budget represented approximately 
3 per cent of national budgets. In 1981, this was 193,276.6 
million ECU (approximately 25 billion dollars). It is 
largely contributed by the Community’s “own” sources 
of revenue, namely, customs duties, taxes on certain im- 
ported types of agricultural products, and a value-added 
lax. In 1984, 28.8 per cent of the budget’s revenue was 
contributed from the Federal Republic of Germany, 20.7 
per cent from Great Britain, 19.8 per cent from France, 
12.6 per cent from Italy, 7.5 per cent from the Nether- 
lands, 5.4 per cent from Belgium, 2 per cent from Den- 
mark, 1.8 per cent from Greece, 0.8 per cent from Ire- 
land, and 0.12 per cent from Luxemburg. The principal 
expenditure items were: common agricultural policy 
(about 69 per cent), social activities (approximately 3.6 
per cent), regional objectives (about 9.2 per cent) and 
administrative expenditures (over 5,3 per cent). 
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ceeded its powers. Under pressure from Parlia- 
ment President of the newly formed Commis- 
sion (since 1 January 1981) Gaston Thorn filed 
suits against the three states who did not accept 
the budget for 1981 revised by Parliament. 
R. Ben Jones observed: “The new parliament was 
demanding a share in control—which could in- 
volve a radical revision of sections of the Treaty 
of Rome. The battle between the Parliament and 
the Council was not over money (sufficient ag- 
reement could easily have been effected by mod- 
erate readjustment of appropriations); the bat- 
tle was about the sharing of political power.”5 

Repeatedly the Parliament discussed and 
adopted resolutions that sought to extend its 
powers. In particular, a resolution was adopted 
in 1980 stating that the nomination of the Pres- 
ident and other members of the Community’s 
Commission be presented to Parliament for ap- 
proval. The representatives of the European Peo- 
ple’s Party introduced draft resolutions propos- 
ing that Parliament also discuss problems of 
military policy. This even envisaged correspond- 
ing revisions of the Treaties of Rome. 

These efforts of the European Parliament to 
extend its powers eventually failed. The Council 
of Ministers did not show the slightest wish to 
surrender its own powers, while the European 
Council for its part did not express an opinion. 
In commenting on the distribution of functions 
among the Community’s institutions Robert Mar- 
jolin observes: “I would not expect it to play 
a major role in the Community in the foreseeable 
future. Its powers are extremely limited and 
could be increased only by a unanimous decision 
of the governments, subject itself, in most coun- 
tries, to ratification by national parliaments... 
Nevertheless, the European Parliament can play 
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a useful role as a channel of communication with 
the national parliaments and public opinion 
in the nine countries.” 

Not all persons actively involved in “Euro- 
pean construction” share such a sceptical view. 
In particular, Gaston Thorn, new President of 
the EEC’s Commission and former Prime Minis- 
ter of Luxemburg, formerly Chairman of the Com- 
munity'’s Council of Ministers, holds a different 
opinion. In his first address to the European 
Parliament in early 1984 he announced his in- 
tention not to permit “a slow degradation of 
European unity in favour of a simple cooperation 
between states”, to end the “institutional quar- 
rel”, and establish a “genuine trialogue between 
Parliament, the Council and the Commission”.5? 
In the dispute between Parliament and the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Gaston Thorn sided with the 
European Parliament. For its part the Parlia- 
ment officially endorsed the political declaration 
of the new President even though this is not 
one of its functions. 

The appointment of a prominent statesman as 
President of the Commission and the position 
that he has adopted are symptomatic: there are 
powerful forces at work within the Communi- 
ty who are interested in a further deepening of 
a state-political integration. It may therefore 
be expected that the pressure towards extending 
the European Parliament’s powers that is es- 
pecially apparent in the activities of Christian 
Democrats will continue to grow. 

The political influence of the European Par- 
liament on public opinion in member-countries, 
on the other hand, may play an ambivalent 
role. 

On the one hand, its right-wing majority has 
been adopting one resolution after the other that 
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are clearly hostile to the interests of democracy 
and peace. This includes demands to increase 
the budget, whose major part is spent on serving 
the interests of agrarian monopolies; provoca- 
tive appeals for interventions in the internal 
affairs of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 
Kampuchea, Afghanistan and Poland; and de- 
nunciations of economic cooperation between 
Community member-countries and the Soviet 
Union.®8 In January 1983 the right-wing majori- 
ty of the Europarliament adopted a resolution 
calling upon all the EEC countries to cooperate 
more closely with NATO. In a special resolution 
of September 1983 they set out a project for a 
“European Union” based on political and mili- 
tary-strategic cooperation between the Commu- 
nity member-states. The Deputies of the commu- 
nist and socialist parties of a number of the Com- 
munity member-states voted against these reso- 
Jutions. 

On the other hand, many deputies representing 
left-wing forces, and especially socialist and 
communist parties, use that forum and its po- 
tentials to influence public opinion for the 
purpose of exposing the policies of monopoly 
capital and its ruling position in the Common 
Market. At their 14th Congress in Luxemburg 
in March 1980, the Social Democratic and So- 
cialist Parties of the Community’s countries 
expressed their resolve to use Community 
institutions to oppose the right-wing threat.5 
The position of left-wing parties in the Euro- 
pean Parliament has improved following Greece’s 
entry into the Community: of the 24 seats given 
to Greece, one half went to Socialists and Com- 
munists. It cannot be excluded that left-wing 
parties may improve their position following 
new elections and make more effective use of 
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this forum in actively opposing the monopolies’ 
policies. 

Generally, the European Parliament's powers 
and potential cannot be inferred from its rela- 
tively limited position within the Community’s 
political mechanism. That mechanism’s own 
evolution has always reflected a struggle for dom- 
inant positions and for controlling its levers 
of political power. It is the outcome of a struggle 
between opposing tendencies to either widen or 
else limit the role of the EEC’s transnational 
bodies. Further advances along the road to a 
state-political integration of Community mem- 
ber-countries largely depend on the real balance 
of forces within the Community, which itself 
depends on the economic and social development 
of its member-countries, on the intensity of 
contradictions between them by comparison with 
their common regional interests, and on the gen- 
eral state of affairs of the world capitalist eco- 
nomic system and of the wider system of inter- 
national economic and political relations. The 
extent to which a democratisation of the Com- 
munity’s political mechanism is possible de- 
pends on the entire configuration of these fac- 
tors. In the event that democratic transforma- 
tions in the European Economic Community’s 
mechanism are carried out that will impede its 
use to serve the narrow interests of monopo- 
lies it may provide a stable basis for a further 
development of international economic cooper- 
ation resting on a respect for the sovereignty 
and equality of all European states. 

Following the direct universal elections to 
the European Parliament and their failure to 
justify hopes that the Community’s mechanism 
and “European construction” would develop a 
“second wind” no further substantial impulse 
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was given to integration while many of its prob- 
lems encountered increasing difficulties. 

It has become common that every meeting 
of the Council of Ministers or of the European 
Council ends in a further postponement of a large 
list of unresolved issues: be it either the formu- 
lation of a common policy on fisheries, meas- 
ures to be taken in the metallurgical industry, 
or the import of agricultural products from Me- 
diterranean states, not to mention such major 
problems as measures to struggle against the eco- 
nomic crisis, inflation, and unemployment. 


The Blind Alleys 
of European Construction 


Particular difficulties are raised by the for- 
mation and distribution of the Community’s 
budget which constitutes a specific material 
basis for integrating measures that its institu- 
tions carry out. The logic of further economic 
integration insistently calls for a transition from 
a joint regulation of markets, commodities, capi- 
tal, labour power, and attempts at a joint man- 
agement over the sphere of credit and currency 
to increasingly comprehensive forms of joint 
regulation of the overall sectoral structure of 
industry and an overcoming of regional dispa- 
rities within the Common Market as a whole. 
This calls for the financing of joint policies in 
social affairs, regional development, energy, 
science and technology, industrial development, 
and transportation. The Community’s financial 
needs, moreover, are growing more rapidly than 
its budget. Yet the major part of the budget’s 
resources continue to be spent on agrarian poli- 
cy, Just as twenty years ago, even though agri- 
culture’s relative share in the Common Market’s 
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total Gross Domestic Product declined by nearly 
50 per cent. A number of member-states, and 
especially Great Britain, have proposed a radi- 
cal reform of the budget. But this is blocked 
by the need to revise one of the compromises 
on which the Rome Treaty that founded the 
EEC is based, namely, the compromise between 
France and the Federal Republic of Germany on 
common agricultural policy. Such attempts are 
therefore meeting with vigorous counteractions. 

Because this complicates the functioning of 
the Community's political mechanism, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to achieve compro- 
mise decisions in implementing common poli- 
cies. A prominent theoretician of European in- 
tegration and former member of the European 
Community’s Commission, Ralf Dahrendorf, 
notes with regret “that the European Community 
is probably no longer able to bring new solutions 
to the problems that Europe must confront. 
Its institutions are blocked. All that one may 
expect is a slight reform in such domains as ag- 
rarian policy and the budget.”® 

Many political leaders and ideologists of in- 
tegration seek a way out through further improve- 
ments in the Community’s political mechanism 
having in mind its clumsiness and bureaucratic 
style of work. The Council of Ministers’ rapidly 
expanding administrative services—swelling as 
new members are admitted—have produced a sit- 
uation in which “the system does not function 
since the Council of Ministers has assumed an 
importance in relation to the Commission that 
was not envisaged in the Treaties”.*! Researchers, 
such as Ben Jones (Great Britain) place partic- 
ular emphasis on the irrational mode of work 
within the EEC structure, or else the lack of a 
common geographic location for its various bo- 
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dies. The European Parliament’s Secretariat is 
in Luxemburg, while the Parliament itself meets 
either in Luxemburg or in Strasbourg, and its 
Committees are in Brussels. (An official estimate 
in late 1979 indicated that two million ECU 
per annum would be saved if there were only 
one meeting place) Jean Francois Deniau, 
who has closely studied the Community’s insti- 
tutions, has noted symptoms of their “instabi- 
lity” whenever national interests of any partic- 
ular member-state are affected, for in such cases 
one observes a “nationalism” even within the 
Commission and “difficult debates” begin. In 
his opinion these institutions are developing 
in ways that violate the Treaties of Rome and 
representatives of national governments are play- 
ing an increasing role in governing the Common 
Market. He expects that as the Community ex- 
pands it will become even more difficult to har- 
monise national interests with its administra- 
tive structure, if only because at least 40 per 
cent of administrative expenditures will be ab- 
sorbed by translations from one language into 
others. He concludes that the Community’s 
institutions must be changed.® 

As the growing ineffectiveness of the Commu- 
nity’s institutions is becoming evident increasing 
emphasis is given to projects for their reform, 
including a fundamental re-examination of ths 
Treaties of Rome. In May 1980, the Community’e 
Council itself recognised the need for some kind 
of changes in joint policy. But differences among 
participants do not even make it possible to 
define their general nature. 

In any event it is difficult to expect that by 
itself a reform in the EEC’s structure would change 
the state of affairs, for the real power belongs 
to member-state governments. Most researchers 
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of the EEC agree on this, as does Gaston Thorn, 
the Commission’s President, who has called for 
“a new Messina Conference” in 1983, “that, as 
in 1955, would make it possible to define the 
genuine problems”.® 

But who could, then, as in the case of Messina, 
create a basis for a new “Kuropean revival”? 

At the present stage it is above all the mutual 
relations of its three largest member-states, name- 
ly, the Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
and Great Britain that define the Community’s 
state of affairs. This results from both their eco- 
nomic potential and the number of votes that 
their governments possess in the Council of Min- 
isters. The other states are under pressure from 
one or another of these leading powers and play 
a role of strategic reserves, although this does 
not preclude a certain autonomy on their part 
with regard to secondary issues. (In particular, 
most small countries within the Community 
still expect to play a more active role in guiding 
its policy should the “supranational” character 
of its mechanism be strengthened. It is not sur- 
prising that its most active Federalists include 
such initiators of transnational party associa- 
tions as Léo Tindemans and Gaston Thorn.) 
w, Nevertheless, decisions generally continue to 
be made by the “triangle” of active representa- 
tives from the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France and Great Britain, while joint decisions 
are the outcome of prolonged struggles and com- 
promises between contradictory interests. Within 
that struggle each of the national state-monopo- 
ly capitalisms holds a position that reflects 
its economic, financial and political power and 
also its military potential. 

Within the Common Market the Federal Re- 
public of Germany possesses the greatest eco- 
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nomic power. Its level of industrial production 
in 1981 exceeded that of France and Great Brit- 
ain taken together. It also makes the largest 
contribution into the Community’s budget. But 
its economic power is partly balanced by France's 
political advantages as one of the victorious 
powers in the Second World War, as a nuclear 
power, and as a former metropolitan country 
that continues to maintain substantial ties in 
developing countries. 

Similar factors have always influenced the 
balance of forces governing relations between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Great Britain. 
They are still evident in the 1980s as well al- 
though since West Germany has begun to devel- 
op new relations with the socialist countries its 
general political authority has greatly risen. 
The economic and political positions of France 
and Great Britain within the Community are 
approximately equal, although the difficulties 
that Great Britain has been experiencing in its 
economic development create the impression that 
it is the Community’s “sick person”. 

The uneven pace of their economic and polit- 
ical development that is an inherent law of cap- 
italism expresses itself in fluctuations in the 
balance of forces between capitalist countries and 
threatens the stability of earlier compromises 
and makes new compromise agreements more 
difficult. Both the uneven character of the de- 
velopment of individual countries and inability 
of the Community’s regional policy to influence 
rates of development of individual countries and 
regions were noted at a conference at University 
of Sussex (Great Britain) in 1979. It was noted 
in particular that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many gained most from integration, France great- 
ly modernised its industries and strengthened its 
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economic positions while the positions of Great 
Britain and Italy have somewhat deteriorated. 
The Community’s further widening will produce 
new explosions of dissatisfaction and conflicts 
concerning its regional policy.® 

Concern at the relative strengthening of West 
Germany’s economic position has been reflected 
in France’s press. In particular, the newspaper 
Le Monde asked: “What is the actual situation 
with that hope of French diplomacy to catch 
up with the Federal Republic of Germany? In 
the early 1960s West German national production 
exceeded that of France by 24 per cent. This dis- 
parity fell to 7 per cent in 1967, a year of crisis 
for the Federal Republic of Germany. But it 
rose again to 29 per cent in 1970 after the franc 
was devalued. It was 36 per cent last year. There 
is every likelihood that it will attain 37 per cent 
this year, since West German growth is expected 
to slightly exceed our own. Thus, the West Ger- 
man advance continues to maintain itself glo- 
bally. ”°6 

In sharp debates at meetings of the Council 
of Ministers and of the European Council France 
consistently defended the positions that it had 
won earlier, especially with regard to general 
agrarian policy; Great Britain insists on that 
policy’s revision and on a reform of the budget; 
while the Federal Republic of Germany also 
supports a reduction in expenditures on agricul- 
ture and favours a redistribution of correspond- 
ing financial resources to industrial develop- 
ment, energy systems and scientific research. 
Bonn seeks to use in its own interests both Lon- 
don’s demands to change the financial redistrib- 
uting system and Paris’s resistance to such 
efforts. During Chancellor Schmidt’s negotia- 
tions with Great Britain’s Prime Minister That- 
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cher in 1980, the West German leader proposed 
that Great Britain’s demands be combined into 
a single “package” with those of West Germany. 
In return for an agreement to assume a part of 
Great Britain’s financial contribution West Ger- 
many expects to purchase petroleum from Great 
Britain’s offshore zones at reduced prices. 

In the context of a deepening crisis the origi- 
nal Franco-German compromise concerning a 
common agricultural policy on which the Rome 
agreements were based is increasingly challenged 
by the Federal Republic of Germany, espe- 
cially in connection with the expected adherence 
of two other major agricultural countries, name- 
ly, Spain and Portugal. Like Great Britain 
the Federal Republic of Germany supports their 
admission to the Community, while France, 
fearing an intensification of competition in re- 
lation to its agriculture impedes their entry. 
Like Great Britain, West Germany is more in- 
terested in emphasising other activities. 

Although France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany have many common economic interests 
vis-a-vis the United States, at the political level 
Bonn’s adherence to the idea of “Atlantic soli- 
darity” differs substantially from France’s po- 
sition (within the NATO framework). In discus- 
sions of projects for integrating military policy 
in Western Europe Paris has consistently op- 
posed the idea that Germany may acquire nuclear 
weapons. 

Differences within the Community's institu- 
tions often produce a refusal to carry out the pro- 
positions of the Treaty of Rome. In October 1979 
France unilaterally introduced limitations on 
the importation of mutton from Great Britain 
and refused to follow corresponding decisions 
of the Community's Court. Following the “Mut- 
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ton War” another,“Wine War”, flared up in Au- 
gust 1980 when France ignored the European 
Community’s Commission and prohibited the 
importation of Italian wines. In 1980 after still 
another round of debates with Margaret That- 
cher, Raymond Barre, who was then Prime Min- 
ister of France, commented that “no one will 
question the following essential point, namely, 
that in the course of the last several years diver- 
gences in regard to European construction have 
prevailed over converging views”.* 

As the crisis deepens contradictions, the part- 
ners’ differences on economic and financial is- 
sues are becoming increasingly sharp. Each gov- 
ernment seeks to first solve its own problems, 
frequently at the expense of its partners. In 
searching for a way out of the crisis different prior- 
ities and concrete objectives emerge, as well as 
methods of state-monopoly regulation that differ 
in different countries. This was evident at the 
European Council’s Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
session in Brussels (29-30 March 1982) when meas- 
ures to oppose the economic crisis were considered. 
France, Belgium and Denmark, with the sup- 
port of Greece, called for vigorous coordinated 
measures to oppose unemployment, especially 
through greater capital investments. That idea 
met with reservations on the part of the FRG’s 
Chancellor Schmidt and Great Britain’s Prime 
Minister Thatcher, who followed a policy of 
“harsh economising” and reduced government 
expenditures, particularly on social needs. Com- 
menting on that meeting, Raymond Aron, a 
French sociologist, admitted that “the 25th 
Anniversary of the Treaty of Rome was noted in 
a climate of pessimism. The states of Western 
Europe are as distant from a United States of 
Europe as they were yesterday.... Whether they 
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wish it or not, governments devote more atten- 
tion and more time to the British contribution 
to the EEC budget and to agricultural prices 
than to major long-term political issues”.® 
The economic crisis has made evident the ab- 
sence of effective coordination within the Euro- 
pean Community’s political mechanism with 
regard to economic, financial, and social prob- 
lems. But this does not reflect, as certain bour- 
geois critics of the Community assert, a lack of 
“political will” on the part of member-states 
to continue “European construction”, for inte- 
gration has brought gains, although in different 
measures, to all participating monopolistic group- 
ings. It has created a closer linkage among mar- 
kets and contributed to further division of la- 
bour. A variety of positive (though largely tem- 
porary) consequences of internationalisation have 
contributed to the pace of economic growth in 
member-countries. It is in these respects which 
have provided new areas of expansion to monopo- 
ly capital and greatly encouraged its concentra- 
tion and centralisation that the common economic 
interests of member-countries prevail. Another 
common interest of their ruling circles and of 
major West European monopolistic groupings 
concerns attempts to stabilise the capitalist so- 
cial system in Western Europe and throughout 
the world while weakening and repelling social- 
ist forces. As integration proceeds, this set of com- 
mon interests does not weaken. Characteristic- 
ally, even Great Britain’s Conservative govern- 
ment, which adopts the most extreme positions 
in all coflicts within the Community, has never 
expressed a wish to leave the Common Market. 
The difficulties of “European construction” derive 
from principles governing capitalist structures. 
They confirm the correctness of the Marxist 
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analysis of capitalist integration. While the prin- 
ciple of internationalisation of economic life 
draws nations closer together, the unevenness 
of economic development relating to levels, 
economic structures, and financial possibilities 
produces a deeply conflictual mode of integra- 
tion. This was also noted in the CPSU’s Report 
to its 25th Congress. “The governments of capi- 
talist countries are making repeated attempts to 
moderate the contradictions and come to terms 
on joint anti-crisis measures. But the nature of 
imperialism is such that each endeavours to 
gain advantages at the expense of others, to 
impose his will. Differences surface in new forms, 
and contradictions erupt with new force.”® 

Political strategists of integration seek to com- 
pensate the setbacks of “European construction” 
in the economic and social spheres by stepping up 
political integration and cooperation in foreign 
policy. As in the past many common measures 
continue to be motivated by the common class 
objectives of ruling circles of member-countries. 

Ever more often member-states act together on 
the international stage within the framework of 
“political cooperation”. That tendency reflects both 
a greater sharpness in the imperialist system’s 
major contradictions—among its three basic cen- 
tres, namely, the United States, Western Europe 
and Japan—and military aspects of the increasing- 
ly aggressive policy adopted by reactionary 
circles in the United States. Community leaders 
have stressed a growing tendency of member- 
states to speak “with one voice” on internation- 
al matters. 

But in summarising the outcome of a quarter 
century of “European construction” Western 
political figures, researchers, and writers agree 
that the original intention of its architects have 
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not been realised. In 1981, in an article entitled 
“Reflections on Political Europe”, the Director 
of France’s Institute of International Relations, 
Thierry de Montbrial, noted that “today no one 
any longer believes in the Europe of Jean Mon- 
net”.70 

What is then the European Community in the 
1980s from the point of view of its political unity 
and ability to act as a single entity in interna- 
tional relations? That question is also being 
asked by many Western researchers. The clearest 
and most comprehensive answer is given by 
Robert Marjolin, a veteran of “European con- 
struction”. In a book entitled Europe in Search 
of Its Identity, he notes: “Europe is not a world 
power, on a par with the United States and the 
Soviet Union.... Europe is trying to be more 
than a geographical concept. For thirty years, 
it has been aiming at unity and has created a set 
of institutions which give substance to this am- 
bition. But basically, it is still made up of sov- 
ereign states, each of them following the course 
it has set for itself. What then is the European 
Community? Essentially, a set of rules, which 
the sovereign states have agreed to respect in 
their dealings with each other, in well-defined 
fields of action, and which do not limit their 
freedom of movement elsewhere. If one wants 
to be complete, one might also add that Europe 
is a process of permanent consultations about the 
matters covered in the Rome Treaty and, by 
extension, about practically everything else, 
except defence.”?! The author may be hardly 
accused of seeking to exaggerate the Community’s 
level of political unity. 

How is the European Community evaluated 
in the Soviet Union? The factors that determined 
its attitude towards the initial steps of the “Euro- 
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pean construction” were considered in the first 
part of this study. Today West European inte- 
gration is seen as an objective reality. Of course, 
the class-oriented approach to European construc- 
tion preconditioned by the socio-economic sys- 
tem as well as the resulting contradictions are 
evaluated correspondingly in the Soviet press. 
“After 25 years of propaganda activities praising 
the ‘advantages’ of bourgeois integration the 
Community is encountering mass dissatisfaction 
with its policy on the part of the population of 
its member-countries,” wrote Pravda on the 
occasion of the Community’s “silver” anniver- 
sary marked in Brussels. “At the same time the 
Community’s inability to overcome crisis phe- 
nomena and maintain social peace clearly un- 
dermines the prestige of the slogan of a ‘United 
Europe’.””2 

Research economists in the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries follow the course of 
integration in Western Europe. There has been 
a perceptible deepening of specialisation and 
cooperation at the level of monopolies within 
the Common Market. Serious structural shifts 
have taken place and there is a greater joint 
subordination of national economies. The 
existence of an integration complex marked by 
firm and stable economic relations, by a joint 
participation of the financial capital of the mem- 
ber-countries, and by a mutual complementarity 
and a mutual interdependence of the member- 
countries’ economies provides a stable material 
basis for a common policy seeking to assert the 
European Community’s position within the world 
economic system and the system of internation- 
al relations. In 1979, the authors of a monograph 
entitled West European Integration and the 
World Economy wrote that the European Commu- 
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nity marks “the appearance of a new factor and 
a new participant in the system of international 
relations, one exerting a substantial influence 
on the dislocation of forces within the capitalist 
world and on the economic and political activi- 
ties of capitalist states”. They noted that today 
the Community does operate as a single grouping 
in relation to many problems of the world capi- 
talist economy, even though because of inter- 
nal contradictions within the Common Market, 
it does not always succeed in speaking “with one 
voice”.78 

It goes without saying that an evaluation of 
the socio-economic activities of EEC bodies and 
of plans for expanding their political powers is 
primarily the affair of Western Europe’s peoples. 
But the projects of political and even military 
integration that are being proposed directly 
influence the vital interests of all countries on 
the continent. Their peoples are interested in a 
steady and comprehensive implementation of the 
agreements of the European Conference on the 
development of peaceful good-neighbour cooper- 
ation among European states, and in particu- 
lar among countries with different social systems. 


Section UI 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
AT A CROSSROADS 


During the years of its existence the European 
Community has become an important factor in 
international relations. After emerging as an 
economic association it gradually developed in- 
ternational activities seeking to resolve specific 
economic and political problems. The Communi- 
ty has developed treaty ties with dozens of 
states and possesses the status of observer in the 
United Nations. Approximately 120 third coun- 
tries’ diplomatic representatives are accredited to 
its major institutions in Brussels. Its members and 
associated states have recently grown in numbers 
and will continue to grow in the near future. 
The Community has been a participant in nego- 
tiations at many international conferences, in- 
cluding the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. The Chairman of its Council 
of Ministers has signed the Final Act adopted 
in Helsinki. 

It is evident that their participation in the 
European Community leaves a certain imprint 
on the international policies of its ten member- 
states. The joint effects of integration mechanisms 
and of cooperation in foreign policy lend a new 
quality to joint international declarations of 
the Ten. The external policies of each mem- 
ber-state are tied in specific ways to policies elab- 
orated within that wider framework that ex- 
presses certain common interests of that group of 
Kuropean capitalist countries. 

Quite frequently these interests do not coin- 
cide and in many cases they also contradict the 
interests of American imperialism, which sets 
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the tone for wider activities of the military-po- 
litical bloc of capitalist states. The Community’s 
nine member-states are also members of the North 
Atlantic alliance and thus depend on policies 
being carried out by the United States. At the 
same time the emergence of a West European power 
centre and the Community's transformation into 
a powerful competitor of the United States allows 
its members to oppose more actively those as- 
pects of American imperialism’s policy that con- 
tradict their own interests. 

The pursuit of policies that are independent 
of the United States acquires a particular impor- 
tance in the 1980s, when the development of 
international relations in Europe and in the world 
has found itself at a crossroads, as it were. One of 
its roads leads to a consolidation of detente and 
a continuation of the positive measures that are 
most clearly defined in the decisions of the his- 
toric forum in Helsinki. The other leads to a 
return to the cold war and a renewal of confron- 
tation that may slide towards a military catas- 
trophe. This is precisely the road along which 
the United States is pushing NATO’s West Euro- 
pean members. 

The present American government, which has 
been brought to power by the country’s most 
aggressive and reactionary circles, is seeking 
to transform West European countries into a 
launching ground for its nuclear missiles in the 
“limited”, “prolonged” or “general” nuclear 
war that it is preparing against the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. It is seeking to 
provoke hostilities between West Europeans on 
their Eastern neighbours. The United States is 
striving to bring about a disruption of detente 
and a deterioration in relations between Europe’s 
Western and Eastern parts. At the same time it 
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is seeking to strengthen Western Europe's de- 
pendence on the United States and to return 
the world to the times when its so-called “allies” 
played the role of a subservient mechanism of 
the American military machine. 

That pressure from the United States govern- 
ment deeply contradicts the interests of all 
peoples, including those Western European. The 
lessons of international relations point to the 
advantages to all peoples of the overall Euro- 
pean process initiated in Helsinki. They have 
shown to West European states that by follow- 
ing the road of detente they have substantially 
increased their political autonomy and economic 
independence from the United States—the coun- 
try that has played a dominant role in the capi- 
talist world during the first quarter century 
after the Second World War. Current Ameri- 
can policy is especially dangerous to Western 
Europe where population and production fa- 
cilities are highly concentrated. 

It is entirely logical that Washington’s aggres- 
sive policy has produced a powerful anti-war 
movement in which millions of persons participate, 
including citizens of European Community 
countries. 

In that complex international situation 
there are two opposing tendencies within these 
countries’ ruling circles. One of them expresses 
the power of inertia of “Atlanticism” within 
whose framework the policy of West European 
integration initially emerged and which still 
governs the thinking of influential political 
forces in these countries. 

The other is a tendency towards a policy that 
would be independent of the United States and 
that would express common regional interests 
of Community member-countries that have be- 
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come apparent in the course of integration. A 
vivid manifestation of that tendency was the 
determined objection of the European Communi- 
ty in August 1982 to attempts by the American 
government to impose on West European coun- 
tries a policy of economic sanctions against the 
Soviet Union that contradicted their own interests. 

The role that the European Community will 
play on the international stage will depend on 
the outcome of the mutual opposition of these 
two tendencies. 








Chapter 6 


: AN INDEPENDENT POLICY 
OR “ATLANTIC” PARTNERSHIP? 


The transformation of the European Commu- 
nity into an autonomous economic power on the 
world stage has always raised the question wheth- 
er this implies that it operates as an autonomous 
political power in relation to third countries. 
The many answers to that question reflect the 
multiplicity of points of view and approaches 
in evaluating integration itself. Stuart A. Schein- 
gold, a widely known American researcher of 
West European integration, believes that its 
developing bloc of countries is “increasingly 
turning a common face to the outside world on 
an important and growing range of issues”.+ 
A different view is held by a researcher of the 
Community’s external policy mechanism, Ural 
Ayberk. He states that the Community’s mem- 
ber-states “have in fact made no effort to coor- 
dinate their foreign policies”.2 Both opinions 
were expressed at the same time in 1978 and 
reflect the use of different criteria of approach 
to evaluating the Community’s international 
political activities. If one seeks to evaluate them 
in the same terms as one would apply to the ex- 

| ternal policies of individual states, then, of 

| course, the EC member-states external policy 

| measures cannot be said to represent an integra- 

ted foreign policy. But if one views them as the 

outcome of a coordination of individual foreign 

. policies of member-states, then it is evident that 
advances in integration have also led to a fur- 
ther development of the EEC’s foreign policy 
coordinating mechanism. 
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The EEC’s Foreign Policy 


Coordinating Mechanism 







The texts of the Paris and Rome Treaties con- 
tain a legal basis for the development of a common 
foreign policy in relation to third countries to 
be carried out by corresponding units of the Com- 
mission, the Council of Ministers, and the Com- 
mittee of Permanent Representatives. At the 
turn of the 1970s, when a new stage was reached 
in West European integration, a “non-treaty” 
mechanism was formed within the Community 
through a system of “European political coopera- 
tion”. Finally, the formation of the European 
Council led to the factual merging of the treaty 
and non-treaty mechanisms. 

Preparations for periodic meetings of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs (at least six times 
each year) include two-day meetings (at least 
once a month) of heads of political divisi- 
ons of foreign policy agencies, forming a polit- 
ical committee; a constant exchange of infor- 
mation among the Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
themselves; and sessions of joint working groups 
of corresponding Ministries. One should also 
add the work of the Commission’s foreign poli- 
cy sub-unit (General Directorate) on issues spec- 
ified in the Treaties and the work of the Commit- 
tee of Permanent Representatives, of various 
functional committees of the Council of Minis- 
ters, whose task it is to coordinate policies on 
particular problems. Such is the relatively com- 
plex and cumbersome bureaucratic mechanism 
for preparing draft foreign policy decisions that 
are ultimately harmonised by Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, the most important of which are 
discussed by the European Council. That mechan- 
ism’s operation is also influenced by the Euro- 
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pean Parliament. Since its elections by direct 
universal suffrage that body has adopted an in- 
creasing number of resolutions on problems of 
international policy. But their actual influence 
is determined by the relative authority of the 
Parliament itself. 

It is evident that the complicated and lengthy 
search for compromises on which the Communi- 
ty’s foreign policy decisions rest has impeded 
decisions on problems with regard to which mem- 
ber-states have not yet defined their positions, 
or else hold positions that differ significantly. 
This places limits on joint foreign policy measu- 
res of member-states. This in turn produces a 
sense of dissatisfaction among the most consist- 
ent advocates of state-political integration. In 
particular, Léo Tindemans’ report that has been 
mentioned earlier expresses the wish that mem- 
ber-states of the Kuropean Union accept a po- 
litical commitment to pursue a common foreign 
policy on a list of issues that would gradually 
increase. 

The gap between the coordination and merging 
of member-states’ policies continues to exist 
because it derives from differences in the inter- 
ests of national state-monopoly capitalisms. 

Aside from a central mechanism for coordinat- 
ing foreign policy decisions another mechanism 
is developing for coordinating their implementa- 
lion. Its elements include constant con- 
tacts among diplomatic representatives of the 
KC member-states in third countries and in 
international organisations, and the presence 
of special missions in a number of countries (the 
US, Canada, Japan, associated states) and in 
a number of international organisations. In Sep- 
tember 1973, the decision of the EC Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and of its Council to include 
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Commission representatives into one of the na- 
tional delegations in order to represent the Coim- 
munity at the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe reflected the striving of cer- 
tain political circles to achieve this type of coor- 
dination. That decision was then applied al all 
subsequent stages of the Conference’s work as 
well as at subsequent conferences in Belgrade 
and Madrid. 

Having noted the changes that took place in 
the list of problems with regard to which coordi- 
nated foreign policy decisions were developed, 
one may, lirst, observe a general tendency to 
extend it and, second, specify the type of issues 
to which such coordination was applied. 

Before the early 1970s, the Community’s in- 
ternational political activities were largely lim- 
ited to the external aspects of common agri- 
cultural policies (problems of trade in agri- 
cultural products in its relations with other coun- 
tries, above all the United States), to treaties 
concerning its association with other countries 
of the European region and the Mediterranean 
(Greece, Turkey), and relations with former col- 
onies of member-countries and other African 
states (the signing of the Yaounde Convention 
in 1963 with 18 countries; of the Arusha Conven- 
tion with three states; and of other economic 
agreements). 

Since the early 1970s, and especially after the 
Community's initial widening, its foreign poli- 
cy activities increased substantially. Without 
moving beyond the “treaty” sphere, free trade 
agreements were concluded in 1973 with most | 
EFTA members. In 1972, work began on defin- 
ing the general principles governing relations 
with Mediterranean countries and preferential 
agreements were concluded with all of them (ex- 
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cept for Libya and Albania). In 1975, the Lome 
Convention was signed creating an association 
with 46 (and eventually with 63) countries in 
Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific Ocean. 
In 1975, the “Euro-Arab dialogue” was initiat- 
ed. This refers to negotiations with Arab coun- 
tries thal were spurred by the energy crisis (4973- 
1975) and in the course of which economic prob- 
lems were increasingly linked with political ones. 
Trade and diplomatic relations were established 
with an increasing number of states. 

The merging that took place in the 1970s of 
the Treaty policy mechanisms with activities 
relating to political cooperation strengthened 
the political colouring of the Community's over- 
all international political activities. he sign- 
ing of a Trade Treaty with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and the establishment of diplomat- 
ic relations with China were followed in the 
second half of the 1970s by initial negotiations 
between the EEC and the Council of Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance, negotiations with Greece, 
Spain and Portugal concerning their admission 
to the Community. In spite of their formally 
economic character these were also clearly po- 
litical. At the turn of the 1980s the Community 
began to speak “with one voice” on such polit- 
ical issues as the conflict between the United 
States and Iran, the Middle Eastern conflict, 
and others. Gradually the European Communi- 
ty’s activities thus acquired a global scope 
as well as a clearly expressed political cha- 
racter. 

This reflected its transformation into one of 
the world’s major centres of economic power and 
inter-imperialist rivalry. Naturally its interna- 
tional political activities directly influenced the 
interests of the United States which sought 
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to strengthen the positions it acquired after the 
Second World War. In this context the evolu- 
tion of the Community’s international political 
activities can be understood only in the rela- 
tionship with specific developments in its defence 
of ils general regional interests against the Amer- 
ican competition. 


“Atlanticism” vs. “Europeanism” 


It has already been noted that United States 
ruling circles were standing beside the cradle 
of West European integration policy. Robert 
Marjolin is explicit in stating that, “had it 
not been for American encouragement, the Schu- 
man Plan might have aborted”.® American im- 
perialism’s principal motives in encouraging 
the policy of West Kuropean integration includ- 
ed a striving to establish its own dominance 
over the Common Market of West European states, 
limiting their sovereignty, strengthen Euro- 
pean capitalism's weakened foundations and 
establish an Atlantic system of blocs under its 
leadership aimed against the Soviet Union and 
other forces of the world liberation movement. 

Did ruling circles in the United States consider 
the possibility that their junior European part- 
ners could eventually become their competitors? 
Official American documents provide a positive 
answer to that question. In particular, official 
documents of the US State Department published 
in 1980 noted that ‘a fundamental element of 
U.S. foreign policy since the postwar years has 
been strong support for the concept of European 
unity, in the belief that a strong, politically 
stable and prosperous Europe is in the U.S. in- 
terest. At the same time, we have long recognized 
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that the reality of a more unified Europe would 
probably mean that some European positions 
would differ from our own.” 

Differences in the interests of the United 
States and West European states appeared in the 
early years of the European Communities’ activ- 
ilies. The declarations made by the leaders of 
the French Republic in the late 1950s clearly 
revealed their intention to oppose the calculations 
of the United States with an independent policy, 
within the Community framework included, 
which should, in de Gaulle’s opinion, serve cor- 
responding objectives. 

The “European” conception of France’s rul- 
ing circles, which over a prolonged period of 
time was presented by de Gaulle, sought to create 
“L’ Europe des patries” consisting of six econom- 
ically integrated and_ politically associated 
states. Its objective was to create a Europe led 
by France that would play the role of a world 
power equal to the United States and the So- 
viet Union. This was to be accompanied by a 
wide preservation of the national sovereignties 
of individual states. This would permit France 
to limit West Germany’s aspirations to assume 
a leading role within the EEC. 

The American government based its position 
on the view that it would be possible to limit, 
if not fully overcome the anti-American orienta- 
tion of integration policy. The activities of ad- 
vocates of a “supranational” political integra- 
tion provided the grounds for believing that 
France would ultimately concede to the majority 
of member-states which (West Germany in the 
first place) would not disrupt “Atlantic” disci- 
pline. The United States expected to weaken the 
Common Market's purely anti-American aspect 
through a transformation of the OKEC (Orga- 
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nisation for European Economic Cooperation) 
into OECD (Organisation for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development) in 1960, and through 
negotiations to reduce tariffs within the frame- 
work of GATT. In fact, these negotiations, 
which took place in 1960-1962, did not justify 
these expectations. Moreover, de Gaulle’s policy 
of reducing France’s participation in NATO and 
creating France’s own nuclear “striking force”, 
his close relations with Adenauer and negotia- 
tions concerning a “political union”, as well 
as the rapid pace at which a Common Market 
was being established pointed to the fact that 
a rival political bloc could develop on the West 
European continent which would oppose Ameri- 
can leadership in the NATO. In the words 
of Theodore C. Sorensen, John Kennedy’s per- 
sonal secretary, de Gaulle told Kennedy explicit- 
ly at their meeting in Paris in the spring of 1961 
that the United States should “stay out of the 
affairs of Europe”.® 

The American government's efforts to prevent 
the formation of a West European bloc inde- 
pendent of the United States led it to encourage 
Great Britain's entry into the European Com- 
munities. It was expected that Great Britain, 
which possessed “special relations” with the 
United States, would become “a major link be- 
tween the two sides of the Atlantic’® and that 
following Great Britain’s (and other EFTA coun- 
tries) entry into the European Communities, 
the balance of forces within it would change in 
favour of the United States. 

American officials voiced such ideas already | 
in the fall of 1961, when negotiations concerning 
Great Britain's admission to the European Com- 
munities began. In June 1962 the United States | 
House of Representatives and then (in Septem- 
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ber) its Senate adopted a law (suggested by John 
Kennedy) that allowed the government to reduce 
trade tariffs with other countries by 50 per cent 
on the basis of reciprocity and to fully abolish 
customs duties for which the joint share of the 
United States and the EEC in world capitalist 
trade is more than 80 per cent. Subsequently, 
Ilarold van B. Cleveland, a former staff member 
of the United States State Department and Di- 
rector of the Atlantic Policy Studies of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, indicated that this 
law’s immediate objective was to help Great 
Britain in its negotiations with the EEC. For 
it would be impossible to abolish the correspond- 
ing tariffs by 80 percent without its participation 
in the Common Market.’? That law gave the go- 
vernment room for economic manoeuvring in 
its negotiations with West European states. 
Support for Great Britain was also one of the 
first steps envisaged to carry out a still wider 
plan that was first described by John Kennedy 
in a speech in Philadelphia on the Independence 
Day (4 July 1962) and then in a number of other 
addresses during that same period. This referred 
to a comprehensive programme for closer eco- 
nomic and political cooperation between North 
America’s and Western Europe’s_ capitalist 
states. Its economic basis was to be an “Atlantic 
free trade area” provided in the law concerning 
expanding trade.® It envisaged the dissolution 
of European Communities within a wider as- 
sociation. At the same time that this would 
weaken political resistance to the United States it 
would increase their participation in measures 
to be carried out by NATO. In order to camouflage 
the United States’ actual intentions the US Pres- 
ident stressed the idea of an “equal partnership” 
within the framework of an “Atlantic Commun- 
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nity”. With regard to the actual meaning of the 
term “equality”, Dean Acheson, the former Sec- 
retary of State, was quite explicit. He observed 
that “he had seen and been engaged in many 
partnerships, but never one that was equal”.® 

The offensive by the United States was accom- 
panied by attempts to obtain concessions from 
the European Economie Community through 
trade negotiations (the Kennedy Round). Ac- 
cording to J. Robert Schaetzel, who long repre- 
sented the United States at the EEC, “during 
the last half of the 1960s, the Kennedy Round 
trade negotiations were the major factor in re- 
lations between the Community and the United 
States”.!° It should be noted that in fact they 
did not bring to the United States results that 
had been hoped for. During these negotiations 
the EEC countries signed agreements in January 
1967 defining their common position. The agree- 
ment with the United States in May 1967 to 
reduce tariffs by an average of 35 per cent was 
a far cry from what the President of the United 
States had envisaged. 

Nor did the international cooperation of cap- 
itals, particularly of American and West Euro- 
pean capitals, yield the results that United 
States ruling circles anticipated; American politi- 
cal strategists thought it would strengthen West- 
ern Europe’s “Atlantic” orientation. Already 
in 1966, Henry Kissinger voiced the conviction 
that it was possible to achieve “a close associa- 
tion of the nations bordering the North Atlan- 
tic”. Above all he envisaged a rapid growth 
of transnational firms within NATO countries. 
Bourgeois economists had forecast. that by the 
early 1980s three fourths of the capitalist world’s 
industrial output would originate in only 600 
major monopolies, and that by the year 2000 
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their number might decline to 200. Since on 
the average American corporations are five 
times larger than leading British and West 
German monopolies, and ten times larger than 
French monopolies in corresponding sectors, it 
was anticipated that of 60 international monopo- 
ly complexes that could occupy a leading posi- 
tion within the capitalist world by 1985, not less 
than 50 would be American. In view of Ameri- 
can capital’s superiority in the technological 
sphere, “Atlantic” strategists expected that the 
American monopolies’ dominant role in these 
gigantic supertrusts in the “Atlantic zone” would 
provide NATO with an economic foundation. 
As shown in the second part of this study, these 
expectations were unwarranted. 

Kennedy’s economic and political programme 
was closely associated with the development of 
a new military strategy in the first half of 1962 
that was described as the McNamara Doctrine 
(in view of its association with United States 
Secretary of Defence). Based on the concep- 
tion of a “flexible response”, the McNamara Doc- 
trine envisaged a growth in conventional arms 
in Western Europe, whose costs should be met 
by allies, together with a centralised control over 
the bloc’s nuclear weapons, i.e., its concentra- 
tion in the hands of the United States. The reor- 
ganisation of existing relations within the North 
Atlantic bloc proposed by Kennedy was de- 
signed to avoid proliferation of nuclear weapons 
in connection with France’s development of a 
nuclear “striking force”.’2 To ensure the success 
of the Kennedy government’s “grand design”, 
a project was initiated to transform NATO into 
a “nuclear power”. At a meeting of the NATO 
Council in December 1962, Dean Rusk, the US 
Secretary of State, proposed that negotiations 
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begin to create a multilateral nuclear force. 
The United States was thus relying on military- 
political levers to assert its leadership. 

A major argument employed by advocates 
of an “Atlantic partnership” concerned the as- 
serted need to jointly repel “the threat of com- 
munism”, a traditional argument among organ- 
isers of imperialist blocs. Increasing emphasis 
was placed on ideas for uniting the West’s eco- 
nomic and military might in order to exert pres- 
sure on the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. The need for this was motivated 
by the global character of the present stage in 
history and the necessity to protect “Atlantic 
civilisation” from an “economic exportation” 
of communism and its “subversive activities”. 
In short, the interests of the ruling circles of the 
United States and the European Community 
were again reduced to a traditional “common 
denominator”. 

The first stage in carrying out Kennedy’s 
programme was to be a meeting of the heads of 
state of the United States and Great Britain in 
Nassau on questions of nuclear arms. On the way 
to that meeting the British Prime Minister met 
with de Gaulle. According to the Western press, 
the French President asked Harold Macmillan 
whether Great Britain was ready to join the Euro- 
pean Communities and linked that question to 
another one concerning the creation of Anglo- 
French nuclear forces independent of NATO. 

In Nassau, however, Macmillan concluded an 
agreement wilh Kennedy that linked the further 
development. of British nuclear forces to the pur- 
chase of American missile technology. The Brit- 
ish government thus took a first step in estab- 
lishing “special relations” with the United 
States. De Gaulle’s reaction was decisive. Using 
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the sharpest expressions at a press conference on 
14 January 1963, he refused a United States pro- 
posal to purchase missile technology and partic- 
ipate in NATO’s multilateral nuclear force. 
At the same time he announced France’s inten- 
tion to “construct and if necessary employ” 
its own nuclear force. He listed the reasons for 
opposing the entry into the European Commun- 
ities of Great Britain and other EFTA countries 
who applied for admission. Should the Common 
Market be extended, de Gaulle stated, “one may 
predict that the cohesion of all its members who 
would be very numerous and highly diverse, 
would not resist for longand that eventually a co- 
lossal Atlantic Community would develop under 
American dependence and leadership that would 
quickly absorb the European Community”.!4 

De Gaulle thus openly challenged American 
imperialism’s plan to subordinate Western Eu- 
rope’s further development to its own interests 
by opposing the conception of “Europeanism” 
to the “Atlantism” of the United States. At the 
initiative of the French delegation negotiations 
in Brussels concerning Great Britain’s admission 
to the European Communities were suspended 
indefinitely in January 1963. 

In taking that decision the French government 
planned to use all relevant possibilities provided 
by the French-West German Treaty. The French 
government’s “Europeanism” also emphasised 
the possibilities of opposing American pressure 
with the help of ties with Europe’s socialist 
states. 

Indeed, beginning with 1964, the slogan of 
“Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals” came to be 
associated with the idea of a peaceful coexistence 
of capitalist and socialist states. It was used in 
articles in the press and in declarations by major 
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political figures of de Gaulle’s ruling party. 
That party's official organ, the newspaper Na- 
tion, explained that this slogan referred to the 
unquestionable historical and political fact that 
Europe does exist, that it is not limited by West- 
ern Europe’s current boundaries, and that in 
spite of differences all European countries he- 
long to a common world.?® The attitude of the 
French government circles towards the social 
structure of countries located in the eastern part 
of “Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals” is 
illustrated by the set of propositions voiced 
by one of the ruling party's leaders, René Ca- 
pitant. He emphasised that a people’s right to 
self-determination unquestionably includes their 
right to opt for communism, and that this must 
be accepted by other nations. It also presupposes 
an obligation by other countries to recognise 
communist governments. In elaborating that 
idea, Capitant stated that since different peo- 
ples have the right to choose different regimes, 
these differences should not constitute an ob- 
stacle to their peaceful coexistence, nor even 
cooperation. The peaceful coexistence of com- 
munist and capitalist regimes, he noted, is grad- 
ually becoming a reality in Europe, and this 
marks a tremendous advance for peace and the 
re-uniting of Europe, which thereby assumes its 
historical and geographical boundaries again, 
stretching “from the Atlantic to the Urals”.16 
Together with the French government's repeat- 
ed confirmation of its firm recognition of state 
boundaries established following the Second 
World War (including Poland's western border 
on the Oder-Neisse line), such statements helped 
overcome Europe’s division and develop con- 
tinental forms of international cooperation. 

A trade treaty was concluded between France 
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and the Soviet Union in October 1964 for a term 
of five years. This was followed in May 1965 
by an agreement on scientific and technical coop- 
eration in the field of nuclear energy. Between 
November 1964 and the end of 1965 the French 
government negotiated and concluded agree- 
ments on trade and cultural, scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation with other European socialist 
stales. ‘This reflected a realistic recognition by 
France's ruling circles of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries in the economic and political spheres, of 
their growing international authority and of 
the futility of efforts to undermine socialism’s 
positions through methods of the cold war. This 
development of economic relations and_ scien- 
tific and technical cooperation with socialist 
states was largely attributable to an offensive by 
American monopolies and pressure by the Unit- 
ed States that threatened the interests of French 
monopoly capital. A role was also played by 
the position adopted by France’s West German 
partner in the European Communities. In August 
1965, the French bourgeois newspaper, La Croiz, 
noted that “the absence of American firms at 
eastern markets is evidently an additional in- 
centive for selling our products there: a formid- 
able competitor is temporarily set aside”.!’ 
It is quite natural that the French government 
did not accept proposals by NATO bodies and 
the EEC Commission (inspired by the United 
States and by West Germany’s Christian Demo- 
cratic government) to develop joint policy on 
trade with the East. A substantial role was also 
played by such political considerations as a de- 
sire to find a foothold in opposing pressure from 
the United States and West Germany on matters 
relating to the establishment of NATO’s multi- 
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lateral nuclear force and to political integra- 
tion. 

The government of France was the first West- 
ern government to enter the road of detente with 
socialist states although this did not prevent it 
from pursuing a policy to achieve economic in- 
tegration within the Common Market and po- 
litical cooperation among Europe's capitalist 
states. In 1965-1966, de Gaulle repeatedly re- 
ferred to the possibility that the European Com- 
munities may exert a positive influence on the 
development of international cooperation, stres- 
sing the technical and executive nature of their 
bodies. Noting the inadmissibility of arrange- 
ments aimed at imposing the will of the majority 
on any member-state, he warned that “under the 
cover of supranationalism or else of integration” 
such a practice would “place France under Amer- 
ica’s ‘hegemony’”.!® At that time, at the cost 
of a prolonged crisis within the EEC, France suc- 
ceeded in making it adopt the Luxemburg com- 
promise. 

Next the French government decisively re- 
buffed attempts by the United States to rely 
on military-political levers to impose its will 
on West European governments. That confronta- 
tion eventually resulted in France’s withdraw- 
al from NATO’s military organisation. On 
1 October 1966, France’s representatives ceased 
to participate in meetings of NATO’s Permanent 
Committee. 

French ruling circles were fully aware of the 
political impiications of France’s withdrawal 
from NATO’s military organisation. In June 
1966, Jacques Baumel, one of the ruling party’s 
leaders, declared at a session of the West Euro- 
pean Union’s Assembly that it “marks the end 
of an entire age ... that of monolithic alliances, 
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the system of biocs, the cold war, Russian-Amer- 
ican nuclear bi-polarity, and a conception of 
Europe that is protected from outside”.!® While 
France remained a member of the North Atlan- 
tic pact, the French government’s decision of the 
spring of 1966 marked the beginning of a phase 
ol open crisis not only in the military, but also 
in the entire political organisation of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance led by the United States. At a press 
conference held on 10 September 1968, de Gaulle 
stressed the inadmissibility of an “Atlantic 
absorption” of France’s interests.” 

Many “Atlantic” policy theoreticians have 
sought to diminish the significance of this crisis 
within NATO and stress its transitory charac- 
ter. They described France's “nationalism” as 
an isolated phenomenon and emphasised de 
Gaulle’s personal qualities. Similar attempts were 
also made by such advocates of a comprehensive 
integration as Pierre Pflimlin. In May 1966, he 
described as inadmissible “a theory of non-in- 
tervention seeking to destroy American ‘hegem- 
ony’, that is in effect a withdrawal of the Unit- 
ed States from the unenviable role of defender 
of all that is menaced by communist expansion- 
ism”. Pflimlin was expressing the hopes of 
many that France would again take its position 
on the “Atlantic” front. This type of reasoning 
was relatively widespread on the pages of both 
West European and American newspapers. But 
it was disproved by the course of events. France’s 
withdrawal from NATO became an_ organic 
component of the subsequent history of interna- 
tional relations. 

The failure of efforts by reactionary imperial- 
ist circles to achieve a military-strategic superior- 
ity over the Soviet Union and other countries 
of the socialist community, together with the 
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Soviet Union's persistent policy of peace, con- 
stituted a serious blow to the ambitions of 
NATO’s rulers to guide the policies of their West 
Kuropean partners. At the same time American 
imperialism’s intensified activity in non-Euro- 
pean theatres forced its NATO partners to should- 
er the economic burden of American policy and 
also threatened to involve them in contlicts out- 
side the range of their own interests. Many reas- 
ons and possibilities developed for West Euro- 
pean states to oppose diktat by the United States 
which presented serious danger under the cur- 
rent international conditions. The socialist coun- 
tries’ struggle for peace and for a resolution of 
international problems on the basis of a peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems 
had a growing impact on relations among NATO 
member-states. The immediate economic and po- 
litical interests of the US allies within NATO were 
by no means identical with those of American im- 
perialism. As a result they not only refused to 
support the United States’ aggression in Viet- 
nam, but some of them (Denmark and Norway) 
even established diplomatic relations with the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam when the war 
was still in progress. France's withdrawal from 
NATO’s military organisation was a testimony 
of these contradictions. 

Catering to the interests of the greater part of 
the French monopolistic bourgeoisie and taking 
the national strivings of broad masses of the 
population into account, the French government 
followed a course that did not, as certain “Atlan- 
tic” theoreticians asserted, oppose the stream 
of history but merely acknowledged political 
realities. Even then advocates of an “Atlantic” 
policy, who soberly evaluated the alignment of 
political forces within France, realised that in 
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its relations with the United States and NATO, 
the government’s policy reflected the mood of 
most Frenchmen. in the opinion of the most 
objective Western researchers, that policy would 
“almost certainly outlive de Gaulle, and possib- 
ly Gaullism”.2 

Like his programme of the development of 
international relations, de Gaulle’s conception 
of West European integration partly reflected 
the mood of influential political circles outside 
France as well. Following the Caribbean crisis, 
which had demonstrated to the United States’ 
West European allies the danger of close “Atlan- 
tic” ties, an understanding of the specific inte- 
rests of Western Europe, distinct from Ameri- 
can ones, became stronger with each passing year 
in other West European countries as did demands 
to reorganise the Atlantic Community and a 
criticism of American policy in other regions 
of the world. The dividing line between advo- 
cates of an “Atlantic” policy and those who 
wished to develop the ties and cooperation on 
the European continent, among the states of 
Western and Eastern Europe included, indepen- 
dently of the United States was not drawn 
between France and other NATO members but 
within West European states. While following 
de Gaulle’s retirement in 1969 France’s exter- 
nal policy did experience certain changes, the 
basic ideas of “EKuropeanism” as opposed to the 
United States’ “Atlanticism” were reflected in 
the international political activities of the Kuro- 
pean Community in the 1970s, when its develop- 
ment entered a new stage. 

The radical shift in international relations 
from a cold war to detente together with the prin- 
ciples of a peaceful coexistence of states possess- 
ing different social systems that took place at 
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the turn of the 1970s created new possibilities 
for strengthening the positions of West European 
states in their relations with the United States. 
As the ghost of a “military threat” receded so 
did a major instrument for creating military- 
political blocs. With each year new possibilities 
emerged for a fruitful cooperation between West 
European and Kast European countries. Follow- 
ing the example of France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, too, adopted the road of lessening 
international tensions. As stressed by Willy 
Brandt ten years after the coming into force of 
the Moscow Treaty between the Soviet Union 
and West Germany, it “contributed substantial- 
ly to stability in Europe”.** In the Federal 
Republic of Germany the new government’s 
abandonment of the Hallstein doctrine and its 
normalisation of relations with Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, and the German Democratic Re- 
public also served to strengthen the Federal 
Republic’s international political positions and 
reduced its earlier political dependence on the 
United States. 

When leaders of European Community mem- 
ber-states adopted a decision to further extend 
integration and develop a mechanism of its 
political cooperation this was taken in a differ- 
ent manner in the United States than when 
European Communities were initially formed. 
In the words of Roger Morgan, a widely known 
British researcher, the atmosphere that devel- 
oped in the early 1970s was one in which “many 
Europeans—especially in France—suspect the 
United States of wishing to dominate Europe 
both economically and politically.... On the 
other hand, a growing number of Americans 
appear to see Europe as an indolent, ill-organized 
and politically backward part of the world 
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which, while enriching itself with the help of 
American subsidies, makes totally inadequate 
efforts for its military defense..., competes 
unfairly with America by the dumping of 
heavily subsidized farm exports, and excludes 
American products from other parts of 
the world market by the preferential trade 
agreements concluded by the European Com- 
munity. 4 

Ruling circles in the United States expressed 
their growing concern with regard to the new 
centre of power going out of the “Atlantic” frame- 
work, with increasingly independent European 
Community policies in the economic and finan- 
cial sphere, more close mutual relations with 
developing countries and especially the stand 
taken by West European states towards the USSR 
and other socialist countries. The European Com- 
munity was increasingly less inclined to be a 
passive partner of the United States and dis- 
posed to play an independent role in international 
relations. Morgan stressed that the European 
statesmen and political leaders “seek ways of 
using Western Europe’s immense economic re- 
sources to give her a corresponding status in 
the world political system”.*> 

The use of the mechanism of the integration 
to reduce American influence was becoming a 
regular practice in Western Europe, particularly 
in limiting American exports to the Common 
Market. The negotiations that took place under 
the Kennedy Round ended in an unstable com- 
promise in 1967 and did not improve relations. 
In effect protectionist measures adopted by the 
US government cancelled even the Kennedy 
Round's modest results. In January 1971 ex- 
perts of the European Community Commission 
noted that during the preceding twelve years 
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there had been an annual average positive trade 
balance in favour of the Uniled States of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars. In reflecting on these 
figures, Ralf Dahreudorf, a member of the Com- 
mission, attributed them to a “certain cooling of 
sympathies traditionally manifested by the Unit- 
ed States with regard to the Kuropean Commu- 
nities”.”* In late 1970 the Commission formed a 
special committee to oppose American export 
policies. 

The abandonment of the Bretton Woods sys- 
tem in 1971 also increased tensions in relations 
between the Community and the United States. 
The penetration of American capital made for 
a shift of the currency crisis under way in the 
United States to Western Europe, thus increasing 
general economic instability. “Chronically ill” 
dollars (their rate of exchange continued to de- 
cline) literally flooded Western Europe. To save 
the capitalist world’s currency system the nation- 
al banks of one country after another were 
forced to purchase billions of dollars to the detri- 
ment of their own economies. In such a context 
the European Parliament’s decision in Febru- 
ary 1971 to create an Economic and Monetary 
Union (by 1980) sought to strengthen the EEC’s 
position with respect to the United States. A 
growing dissatisfaction with American policy 
in Western Europe was even noted by Jean Mon- 
net, the “spiritual father” of West European 
integration who always sympathised with the 
United States. Addressing a congress in Lever- 
cusen in April 1972, he recognised that “today’s 
difficulties between Europe and America con- 
cern the adaptation of American-European re- 
lations to a new situation... It is necessary that 
in its relations with Europe America base itself 
on the idea of equality.”?’ 
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The signing of a treaty to widen the European 
Community in 1972 symbolised its transforma- 
tion into the core of the West European “power 
centre”. It also pointed to the extension of its 
sphere of influence in developing countries. Since 
that time considerable emphasis was placed 
on developing a common EC policy in that re- 
spect. This, in turn, unavoidably intensified the 
Community's competitive struggle with the Unit- 
ed States. In particular, James A. Caporaso and 
Michael B. Dolan, two American researchers 
of integration, have noted that “the United 
States has complained bitterly to the EC [Euro- 
pean Community] over preferential agreements 
with the Mediterranean countries. From its point 
of view, the EC’s Mediterranean and African 
policies constitute a Third Force which is not 
consistent with United States needs.”26 

These differences became even stronger when 
the Middle Eastern conflict made apparent differ- 
ences in the interests of West European coun- 
tries and the United States in this respect as 
well. In part they reflected a far greater depend- 
ence of the European Community member- 
states on imported petroleum and their more 
realistic approach to the resolution of the con- 
flict. A joint declaration of Community coun- 
tries on 6 November 1973 noted that it is inad- 
missible to acquire territory by force, that Israe- 
li troops should be withdrawn from the Arab 
lands they occupied in 1967, that the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people should be recog- 
nised as well as the right of all the countries in 
that region to live in peace and within secure 
boundaries.” That position differed substan- 
tially from the pro-Israeli policy of the United 
States, while the very fact of a joint declaration 
of EEC countries marked their refusal to follow 
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obediently the “Atlantic” solidarity that NATO 
leaders demanded from all NATO members. 
The Arab-Israeli War of 1973-1974 was marked 
by deep differences between the United States 
and countries of the European Community. Not 
one of these countries permitted the United States 
to use its territory for landing planes deliver- 
ing military equipment to Israel. The West Ger- 
man government objected to the entry into the 
port of Bremen of American transport ships 
carrying military equipment for Israel. Heads 
of state of the European Community greeted with- 
out enthusiasm a United States proposal to 
coordinate allied policy in the field of energy 
and in other fields. “They made a particular 
point of asserting a ‘European identity’.”8° 
That was the conclusion of an official analysis 
of the situation prepared at the request of the 
US Congress. 

These differences with regard to the Middle 
Eastern conflict made the United States govern- 
ment to search for new approaches in relations 
with the European Community. Earlier, when- 
ever European Community activities did not 
suit Washington, the United States would di- 
rectly approach individual governments of mem- 
ber-states. In that connection J. Robert Schaet- 
zel, a former American Ambassador to the EEC, 
observed that “America has largely ignored the 
constitutional structure of the Community”,*! 
and contacts between the American government 
and the Community bodies were minimal. On 
the other hand, as recognised by Jean Deniau, 
pressure from the United States was constantly 
felt within the Community bodies themselves. 
“While I have never attended NATO Council 
meetings, I have heard sufficiently often from 
various delegations to the EEC that particular 
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measures were unacceptable because they would 
be seen as unfriendly to the United States.”5? 

The Nixon Administration was forced to rec- 
ognise that the Atlantic Community concep- 
tion of a European Community developed under 
John Kennedy was clearly obsolete. It was rep- 
laced by that of a “mature partnership”, for- 
mulated by Henry Kissinger in April 1973. That 
new approach sought to create a mechanism 
for smoothing the contradictions among NATO 
members that would reflect the changing bal- 
ance of forces and make it possible to compensate 
concessions in one area (e.g. military, political) 
with concessions in other spheres (e.g. economic, 
scientific and technical). Earlier, in a book 
entitled The Troubled Partnership, Kissinger 
stressed that the “traditional machinery of the 
Atlantic Alliance” required further improvement. 
In particular, he stressed the need to “move 
from the nation-state to a larger community”.* 
The so-called Atlantic Institute in Paris and 
similar Western organisations developed a num- 
ber of projects for creating a wide variety of 
new bodies within the framework of NATO whose 
role was to link the entire complex of military, 
foreign and economic policies of member-states 
into a single package, thus limiting their sov- 
ereignty even more.?4 

Having declared 1973 to be the “year of Eu- 
rope”, Kissinger prepared a draft for a New Atlan- 
tic Charter that contained the idea of restructur- 
ing relations between West European states 
and the United States. It was based on a con- 
tinued supremacy of the United States in Atlan- 
tic cooperation deriving from its global role and 
global responsibility in world affairs, while West 
European states were only assigned regional func- 
tions that were subordinated to global interests. 
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The priority of “Atlantic interests” was stressed 
both in the context of the problem of the West 
European Community’s independence and of Ja- 
pan’s special interests. West European integra- 
tion was viewed as a “component of a larger 
Atlantic partnership”. Kissinger noted that “for 
us, European unity is what it has always been: 
not an end in itself but a means to the strengthen- 
ing of the West”.®° He insisted that political, 
military and economic problems be solved as 
a single package. Such an approach would have 
given the United States many advantages by 
permitting the use of political and military lev- 
ers in compensating for the relatively weak 
position of the United States in the sphere of 
finance, economics and trade. It would also 
reduce to nil Western Europe’s advantages in 
economic activities and trade. Finally, an im- 
portant new element in the United States’ poli- 
cy was the proposal to link Japan to the Atlan- 
tic Comniunity. This was designed to combine 
imperialism’s three competing power centres. 
Naturally under such an arrangement the Unit- 
ed States hoped to extend its own positions by 
taking greater advantage of differences between 
Western Europe and Japan. 

The response of West European states to these 
proposals differed from what had been expected. 
First, the United States’ West European part- 
ners did not like the complex approach. At a meet- 
ing in Copenhagen in September 1973, the Euro- 
pean Community's Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
decided to view military problems separately. 
Instead of the common document proposed by 
Kissinger, they proposed to consider two docu- 
ments, one of which would concern relations with- 
in the NATO framework, and the other—relations 
between the United States and the European 
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Community. The United States was forced to 
agree with this. Secondly, in spite of the efforts 
of the United States to assign a secondary, region- 
al role to West European states, the European 
Community showed its resolve to assert its iden- 
tity as a power equal to the United States. This 
was stated explicitly in a Declaration on the 
European Identity adopted at a meeting of heads 
of state and government of the Nine in Decem- 
ber 1973.36 Finally, West European ruling 
circles did not show any enthusiasm towards the 
proposal to include Japan into the Atlantic 
Community. Thus all three basic positions on 
which US diplomacy relied met with major 
obstacles. 

The Declaration on the European Identity 
was essentially the Community’s first common 
programme document in the sphere of interna- 
tional relations. It stressed that Community 
countries would engage in a global internation- 
al policy and would not be satisfied with the 
“regional” role assigned to them by the United 
States. The Nine declared their intention to deve- 
lop a Europe that would speak “with one voice” 
more and more often and adopt a common position 
in international organisations whenever this will 
be possible, in particular in the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies. Noting that the way 
in which the “European identity” may evolve will 
depend on the dynamics of “European constructi- 
on”, the countries of the Nine ex pressed support for 
a greater cohesion and for developing a “genuine- 
ly European policy”. They stressed that a 
gradual implementation of that policy will be 
one of the basic elements intended to make it 
possible for their countries to advance to new 
Stages of European construction in an atmo- 
sphere of realism and confidence and contribute to 
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a transformation of their relations into a Euro- 
pean Union. 

Concerning relations between the Community 
and the United States, the Declaration noted 
that they are “mutually favourable and must be 
preserved”. At the same time they “do not diminish 
the resolve of the Nine to assert themselves as 
a separate and autonomous entity”. EEC coun- 
tries, the Declaration went on, intend to main- 
tain a constructive dialogue with the United 
States and develop cooperation with it on the ba- 
sis of equality and in a spirit of friendship. 

The Declaration expressed a striving to devel- 
op on the basis of reciprocity a policy of detente 
and cooperation with the USSR amd other states 
of Eastern Europe. 

In spite of the vague character of some of the 
Declaration’s propositions, it clearly expressed 
an intention to defend the European Commu- 
nity’s special interests on the international arena. 
It was Western Europe’s answer to Kissinger’s 
“Atlantic” initiative. In its comment on that 
declaration, the French newspaper Nation right- 
ly noted that it was concerned with “defining 
a Europe that would be independent of the Unit- 
ed States”.3? 

The United States did not relax its efforts, 
initiated in early 1974, to restore its control over 
its West European partners. Following the De- 
claration Washington expressed its opposition 
to the already evident tendency of the Nine to 
take decisions without preliminary consultations 
with the United States, thus placing Washington 
before an accomplished fact. American diplo- 
macy looked for ways to influence the Communi- 
ty’s policy by participating in discussions of 
its major decisions and seeking its agreement 
in principle to hold preliminary consultations, 
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In March 1974, when countries of the Commu- 
nity were preparing to start a “dialogue” with 
Arab states that was extremely important for 
them because of their increasingly sharp petroleum 
problems, Washington demanded that consultati- 
ons be carried out between the United States and 
the Nine whenever a decision of Community mem- 
bers was important to American policy. This de- 
mand was backed by a threat to deprive its West 
European allies of American military support. 

In March 1974 a statement by President Ri- 
chard Nixon was carried by The New York 
Times, in which he plainly said that the United 
States will not have military cooperation within 
the NATO framework to be counterposed by ‘“con- 
frontation and even hostility on the economic 
and political fronts”. “We are not going to be 
faced with a situation,” he declared, “where the 
Nine countries of Europe gang up against the 
United States ... which is their guarantee for 
their security.”°8 Western Europe was given to 
understand that unless it makes concessions the 
Administration will not be able to oppose de- 
mands of the Congress to reduce American troops 
in Europe. This was only one of the many forms 
of pressure that, as Jean Deniau noted in his 
book, the United States applied whenever they 
wished to obtain concessions from the Commu- 
nity.°? 

The negotiations concerning Kissinger’s pro- 
posed declaration revealed the partners’ strong 
and weak points. Western Europe’s military 
dependence continues to be the United States’ 
principal lever in its relations with its allies; 
its use, however, was not very encouraging. 
After prolonged discussions in which France 
adopted a hard position while the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Great Britain were in- 
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clined to compromise, an agreement was adopted 
at a meeting of the EEC countries’ Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs in Gymnich Castle, near Bonn, 
in April 1974. It provided that consultations 
between the Community and the United States 
will not have a formal character and that the 
appropriateness of consultations will be decided 
by the Nine individually in each case. If the 
Nine countries are unanimous on the need for 
such consultations with the United States, the 
Council of Ministers’ Acting Chairman will be 
entrusted with holding them. But if even a 
single country does not agree that consultations 
should take place, the Community will refrain 
from holding them, although member-states may 
consult with Washington on a bilateral basis. 
This led Henry Kissinger to note that such a 
procedure will lead the United States to “make 
greater use of bilateral contacts”. 

On 26 June 1974 an Atlantic Declaration was 
signed in Brussels. This was the only document 
produced by the United States’ widely publicised 
diplomatic initiative. It referred to the “soli- 
darity and indivisible nature of their common 
defence” "and emphasised the “indispensable” 
character of nuclear forces and of American con- 
ventional forces in Europe and to the importance 
of Western Europe’s contribution. That docu- 
ment reflected the existing balance of forces be- 
tween the United States and Western Europe. 
Its compromise nature made it possible to com- 
bine, in an acceptable form, American leader- 
ship with an increased role of Western Europe, 
while retaining the Atlantic alliance.41 Washing- 
ton was not able to insist on its proposal for 
a rigorous commitment to “Atlantic” consul- 
tations and for a complex approach to solving 
all American-West European problems. The 
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drafting of the second document, namely, the 
Declaration concerning relations between the 
United States and the European Community, 
was indefinitely postponed, that is to say, in 
effect abandoned. In its official documents the 
North American side recognised that unilateral 
actions by the Nixon Administration in relations 
with the Community had contributed to a streng- 
thening of “hard feelings” in the early 1970s.% 
In the mid-1970s, when further advances in 
the European Community’s state-political in- 
tegration (the organisation of the European Coun- 
cil and the decision to carry out universal direct 
elections to the European Parliament) had shown 
a further political consolidation of the West 
Kuropean centre of inter-imperialist rivalry, the 
United States changed its tactics. The former ap- 
proach from a position of strength had proved 
ineffective. The balance of power between the 
European Community and the United States 
had changed. In terms of basic economic indica- 
tors the Common Market was either approach- 
ing the United States or else had overtaken it. 
By the mid-1970s Western Kurope was more 
important to the United States as a customer 
than the United States was to Western Europe. 
Western Europe absorbed 27.9 per cent of Ameri- 
can exports, while only 5.6 per cent of West Euro- 
pean exports went to the United States.‘ 
Gerald Ford’s Administration showed inter- 
est in revising US relations with the European 
Community and this trend continued after James 
Carter’s election in 1976. The new Administra- 
tion paid close attention to the Community's 
institutions. First the Vice-President, Walter 
Mondale, and then Carter himself visited the 
European Community’s Commission, while Roy 
Jenkins, the Commission’s President, was re- 
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ceived by Carter in Washington. During these 
meetings the US President expressed a readiness 
to provide greater support than his predeces- 
sors to West European integration. Speaking 
in Brussels in January 1978, Carter declared: 
“There have been allegations and perhaps even 
some indications in previous administrations 
in Washington, that there was concern about 
a strong, united, dynamic European Communi- 
ty. We don’t share those concerns at all, if they 
exist, and we think it is to our advantage to 
have a European Community that is united and 
is politically and economically very strong.’4 
The actual nature of the “new approach”, how- 
ever, demonstrated that in fact American in- 
terests related to altogether different matters. 

The ideological basis of the Carter govern- 
ment’s approach was the conception of “trilat- 
eralism” (trilateral cooperation) which was ac- 
tivelly developed in American ruling circles 
beginning with 1973. In the words of one of the 
authors, Zbigniew Brzezinski, this concerned 
the creation of a “community of developed na- 
tions”.*® This would be a Community to be led 
by the United States in which North America, 
Western Europe and Japan would participate 
as equal members in opposing socialist and de- 
veloping countries. The reasons given for com- 
bining the efforts of developed capitalism’s three 
power centres were their common destiny, the 
need for a joint protection of “democratic so- 
ciety”, and the need for joint efforts in resolv- 
ing major economic problems. Help in consoli- 
dating such a “community of developed nations” 
should come from such international organisa- 
tions as the OECD, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and the International Energy 
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Agency, in all of which the United States tradi- 
tionally prevailed, as well as annual summit 
meetings of the major developed capitalist states 
that began in 1975 and to which select members 
of the European Community were also invited. 
From the point of view of American-West Euro- 
pean relations the substance of “trilateralism” 
was an effort to dissolve the European Communi- 
ty’s economic mechanism in a wider system of 
economic cooperation, complement the mili- 
tary-political North Atlantic bloc with an eco- 
nomic alliance and, by taking full advantage of 
this “neo-Atlantic” system, to impede a further 
strengthening of the tendency to transform the 
European Community into an independent eco- 
nomic and political force on the international 
arena. 

To create an international political climate 
that would be favourable to such a trilateral 
cooperation, the US government launched efforts 
to impede detente. Campaigns on “human rights” 
in socialist states and an allegedly existing 
“threat” to Western Europe and developing 
countries from these states, and feigned alarm at 
the growing strength of left-wing forces in France, 
Italy, Portugal and other West European coun- 
tries were accompanied by efforts to revive NATO 
activities. On the one hand, the ruling circles 
of West European states were told repeatedly 
that even under conditions of international de- 
tente, the North Atlantic bloc is their only source 
of security and that “European construction” 
should therefore not impair “Atlantic” solidari- 
ty. For example, in one of his speeches against 
detente, Joseph Luns, NATO’s Secretary-Gen- 
eral, stressed “his realistic recognition of the 
fact that it is the Atlantic Alliance which gives 
Europe its security and stability”.*® On the other 
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hand, efforts were made to frighten the bourgeoi- 
sie of West European countries with the possi- 
bility that left-wing forces would come to pow- 
er in their countries, and it was suggested that 
only NATO could forestall that danger. For 
example, a resolution of the North Atlantic As- 
sembly (the informal parliamentary wing of 
NATO) adopted in November 1976 in Williams- 
burg (USA) declared a need to actively oppose 
the participation of communist and workers’ 
parties in governments of West European coun- 
tries. On that occasion General Alexander Haig, 
who was then Supreme Allied Commander, de- 
clared that he would not have the presence of 
Marxist parties in West European governments. 
That threat uttered by an American General in 
1976, that is, after the signing of the Final Act 
of the European Conference, was a call on West- 
ern Europe’s right-wing forces to close ranks 
under NATO’s leadership. At the same time the 
United States relied on the NATO framework 
to encourage their West European allies to par- 
ticipate in a new spiral of the arms race. 

In a certain sense these efforts by the United 
States were successful. Its “Atlantic Allies” expan- 
ded their cooperation in working out a common po- 
licy towards developing countries, and in 1978 West 
Eurvpean states responded to pressure from the 
United States by adopting a resolution on build- 
ing up the arms race within the framework of 
NATO. But American efforts failed to impede 
a further departure of Community countries 
(within the framework of NATO) with regard 
to a number of problems that they wished to 
tackle independently of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Henry Johnson, of the University of Mi- 
chigan, described the Carter Administration's 
efforts relating to Western Europe’s integration 
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as follows: “The byproduct of Trilateralism has 
been increased cooperation within the EC, and 
its enlargement (Spain, Portugal, and Greece) 
will create an entity with a quarter of the world’s 
trade.... Monetary union in Western Europe 
has the potential of placing Western Europe 
in a coordinate role with the United States in 
the international economic system. ”!” 

For the United States, the reverse side of the 
campaign that they were carrying on to strength- 
en “Atlantic” solidarity, was a growing real- 
isation in Western Europe of the role that the 
Kuropean Community should play in interna- 
tional relations. This was the “establishing of 
relations based on the principle of equality that 
exclude any thought of subordination”.4% 

That declaration of the “principle of equality” 
in relations with the United States reflected the 
deep contradictions that divided the two cen- 
tres of power in the economic and _ political 
spheres. The outcome was quite different from a 
readiness to subordinate the “European Union” 
to a NATO policy defined in Washington. 

A different interpretation of cooperation on 
the basis of equality was given by Western 
Kurope’s extreme right-wing circles. A  well- 
known French political scientist and writer, 
Raymond Aron, was particularly explicit in this 
respect. In his work entitled Europe and the 
Crisis of Industrial Societies (1976) he advocated 
“discussions with the United States on the basis 
of equality”, and in its concluding sentences he 
explained the meaning of these words as follows: 
“We find ourselves in the sphere in which the 
power of the United States dominates. If we wish 
to find a way out we must choose between two 
possibilities: enter into the Soviet sphere, but 
we do not wish this; or give ourselves the means 
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of an autonomous defence, but we do not wish 
this either. Accordingly, whether we wish this 
or not, we choose to remain where we are at 
present”.*® Ralf Dahrendorf, another right-wing 
ideologist of West European integration, who 
is Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, stressed that under mod- 
ern technological conditions a European De- 
fence Community can only exist within the 
framework of NATO.*° 

At the same time the concept of a “third 
force” was put forward within social-democratic 
circles that occupied an intermediate position 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
In particular, during discussions of Léo Tinde- 
mans’ Report at the Assembly of the Council 
of Europe in September 1976, Mrs. A. Gradin 
(Sweden), the official rapporteur on that issue, 
proposed that the European Economic Community 
be transformed into a grouping that would be 
guided in its international relations “by a road 
that would be neither that of the United States 
nor that of the USSR”.®! Advocates of a “third 
way” condemned “excessive sacrifices to Atlan- 
ticism”, and proposed that the European Commu- 
nity pursue a policy that would be independent 
of the United States.5? Yet they could not con- 
ceive a Community outside the framework of 
the North Atlantic bloc, and were therefore out- 
raged by threats General Haig, the American 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, directed 
at the left-wing forces in Italy and other West 
European countries. 

The marked trend of West European states 
towards a greater autonomy within the NATO 
framework reflected growing contradictions be- 
tween the two “power centres” of modern capital- 
ism, which became even more intense in the 
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early 1980s when a further aggravation of the 
general crisis of capitalism became manifest. 


Contradictions Between Two Power Centres 


The growing power and authority of the So- 
viet Union and other countries of the socialist 
community and their increasing participation 
in international affairs, the dismantling of co- 
lonial empires and a perceptible growth in co- 
operation between socialist states and newly in- 
dependent countries together with the rising tide 
of national liberation struggle, all served to 
narrow the sphere of imperialist rule in the 
world. 

At the same time socialism’s increasing influence 
on the overall course of world development in 
the 1970s and healthier international climate 
that this produced, as well as a strengthening 
of the forces of peace and social progress through- 
out the planet played an important role in 
the world-wide class struggle against all forms 
of exploitation and oppression. The more ag- 
gressive imperialist circles in the United States 
did not wish to accept substantial new constraints 
of their ability to impose their will on other coun- 
tries, particularly developing countries that were 
rich in raw materials, especially petroleum. 
In the United States such events as the Iranian 
revolution were described as an insolent “en- 
croachment” on its interests and the Soviet 
Union’s policy of support of the people’s aspi- 
rations for national independence and _ social 
progress—as a “Soviet threat”. In particular, 
this is the way in which the events in Afghani- 
Stan were represented in the United States, when 
in accordance with a Treaty concluded with that 
country the Soviet Union sent a limited mili- 
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tary contingent to protect it from a counter- 
revolutionary invasion from outside. These events 
were used by reactionary propaganda media 
throughout the world as a pretext to discredit 
the ideas of detente. 

Elements of realism that had developed in 
United States foreign policy in the 1970s disap- 
peared and were replaced by an orientation on 
a maximal application of economic and military 
power. Already earlier, however, in the begin- 
ning of 1978, United States leaders openly adopt- 
ed a policy designed to disrupt the world mili- 
tary balance that had been established and place 
the Soviet Union and socialist countries at a 
disadvantage, thus jeopardising detente and in- 
ternational security. This was shown by the 
decisions that were taken at the NATO Council 
meeting in Washington in May 1978. At the same 
time, the United States sought to initiate a 
counteroffensive against the liberation move- 
ment of the peoples of developing countries. 
Claiming the role of a military policeman, Amer- 
ican imperialism declared wide areas of Asia 
and Africa as spheres of the United States’ “vi- 
tal interest”, and carried out open economic, 
political and military intervention into the in- 
ternal affairs of these countries’ peoples. In Lat- 
in America, American imperialism adopted a 
policy of encouraging repressive regimes (e.g. 
in Chile and El Salvador) while in Asia it 
launched an “undeclared war” against Afghanistan 
and tried to rekindle a centre of military con- 
flicts in South-East Asia. 

These developments were reflected in the Unit- 
ed States policy in Europe. After renouncing 
earlier commitments and in violation of signed 
agreements and treaties, United States ruling 
circles began to cut off political and other con- 
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tacts with the Soviet Union one after the other, 
curb negotiations on a number of disarmament 
issues, and use trade relations and even contacts 
in the field of sports as instruments of political 
pressure. It demanded with increasing insist- 
ence that West European countries also shift to 
an anti-Soviet policy, increasing general uncer- 
tainty and spreading the myth of a “Soviet 
threat”. At the same time it demanded expres- 
sions of “Atlantic solidarity”, which meant, 
as in the past, subordination of West European 
countries to the selfish interests of American 
monopolies. 

Such appeals to “Atlantic solidarity” were 
meant to dampen the prolonged trade war be- 
tween the United States and the European Com- 
munity, which had alternated from periods of 
relative quiet to new heights over two decades 
and which had brought substantial damages to 
Western Europe. 

The economic crisis of the 1980s gave an im- 
pulse to a new offensive by the United States that 
tried to shift the American economy’s difficul- 
ties to its partners. The blow struck was directed 
at the West European steel industry which was 
experiencing a decline. The combined efforts 
of Community bodies and member-countries’ 
governments could not bring it out of the im- 
passe (in West Germany, for example, steel pro- 
duction declined by 5 per cent in 1981). In June 
1982 the United States government gave its 
support to claims by American monopolies that 
acensed West. European competitors of dumping 
and introduced additional duties on imports 
of high-quality steel. 

The resulting “steel war” was in effect another 
type of continued offensive on West European 
positions. In early 1984, the Reagan Adminis- 
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tration sharply increased the rate of interest 
for bank credit. Extremely high discount and 
interest rates of American banks led to specula- 
tion on exchanges and produced a flow of dol- 
lars to the United States. For Washington’s 
Administration this artificially created inflow 
was profitable since it caused its partners to 
partly finance the United States budget, while 
the rate of exchange of dollars in relation to 
West European currencies greatly increased. But 
for its trading partners this represented enor- 
mous losses: their trade balance with the United 
States sharply deteriorated, for it was now nec- 
essary to pay substantially more for deliveries 
of American goods. For countries of the Euro- 
pean Community petroleum, too, became more 
expensive because corresponding prices were set 
in dollars. A “flight of capital” from Europe 
to the United States began. Eventually this served 
to destabilise the European Monetary System 
and in the spring of 1982 the parity of four out 
of the eight European currencies entering into 
that system was revised. Repeated protests by 
European Community bodies and member-coun- 
tries’ governments against the financial policy 
of the United States and appeals to change that 
policy were unsuccessful. 

Gaston Thorn, President of the European Com- 
munity’s Commission, stated that the increas- 
ingly wide range of West European socio-polit- 
ical circles viewed the United States as the main 
culprit for the unprecedented number of wnem- 
ployed in Community member-countries. 

Deep contradictions between the United States 
and European Community member-countries 
also emerged with regard to problems of the 
Middle East, even though they were not so sharp. 
The aggravation of the situation in that region 
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wrought by the United States has seriously in- 
fringed on the general interests of European Com- 
munity countries who satisfied 67 per cent of 
their petroleum needs through imports from that 
region in 1981, in contrast to only 15-16 per cent 
in the case of the United States. The trade of 
Common Market countries with OPEC countries (es- 
pecially in the Middle East) developed more rapidly 
than with the United States. Accordingly, West 
European states displayed a special interest in 
cooperation with Arab countries, in particular 
in the “European-Arab dialogue” that was ini- 
tiated in 1975, and in systematic exchanges of 
opinion on economic, scientific and technical 
problems between the European Community and 
the League of Arab States. This naturally 
also influenced the European Community’s po- 
sition concerning Israel’s policy towards Arab 
countries that was being supported by the Unit- 
ed States. 

The member-countries of the Community in- 
variably stressed their will to settle the Middle 
Eastern conflict in accordance with the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations Security Council 
(in particular its declaration in 1973). In June 
1977 the European Council adopted a declara- 
tion in which the countries of the European Com- 
munity confirmed that “the Nine are convinced 
that a solution to the Middle Eastern conflict 
will be possible only if the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people to give an effective expres- 
sion to their national identity is embodied in 
a reality that will take into account the Palestin- 
ian people’s need for a homeland” .®3 That point 
of view was again confirmed following the Camp 
David agreements. A declaration of the Nine 
on 26 March 1979 noted that only a general set- 
tlement in the Middle East can bring peace, and 
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that the “basic obstacle” to such a settlement 
is Israel’s policy on the territories that it has 
occupied.®* At a session of the European Council 
in Venice in June 1980 a declaration was adopted 
that said that a resolution of the Middle Eastern 
crisis is not possible unless the Palestinian peo- 
ple can “exercise fully their right to self-deter- 
mination”. And for the first time the need was 
officially recognised for the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation to participate in negotiations con- 
cerning the Middle East. A special commission 
of the Nine was created for consultations and 
contacts with all Middle Eastern and other 
countries seeking to settle that problem.*® Gas- 
ton Thorn, President of the Community’s Com- 
mission, and Lord Carrington, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, paid visits to Middle East- 
ern countries (though these visits were limited 
largely as a result of American pressure, aS was 
noted by the French journal Politique étrange- 
re) 58 

Eventually the Community in fact abandoned 
its own position by sanctioning the participation 
of a number of West European countries (France, 
Italy, Great Britain and the Netherlands) 
in multinational forces in the Sinai, that the 
United States used as a cover for their own mil- 
itary presence in the Middle East. They also 
adopted an ambivalent position with regard to 
Israel’s aggression in Lebanon in the summer 
of 1982. At the Seventh Extraordinary Special 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
on the Palestinian question the Belgian dele- 
gate, speaking on behalf of the Ten, sharply 
condemned that. aggression. This was also true 
of participants in a meeting of the European 
Council in Brussels in late June 1982. In a spe- 
cial declaration on the Middle East, they reas- 
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serted their “vigorous condemnation of the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon”, yet, after expressing ser- 
ious concern at the resulting situation and cal- 
ling for an immediate withdrawal of all Israeli 
troops, first from Beirut and then from the whole 
of Lebanon, they did not move beyond a general 
appeal to all participants in the conflict and 
did not refer to measures against Israel that 
would have made it cease its aggression and res- 
tore peace in that region. Most deputies to the 
European Parliament went a little further at 
its session in January 1983. They adopted a res- 
olution in which they declared the “inadmis- 
sibility” of the seizure by force and annexation 
of others’ territories and recognised the right of 
the Palestinian people to self-determination, 
up to and including the establishment of a Pa- 
lestinian state. This resolution evidenced the 
West Europeans’ serious concern at the danger- 
ous course of developments in the Middle East. 

Positions adopted with regard to the revolu- 
tion in Iran also reflected a substantial divergence 
between the interests of the European Commun- 
ity and the United States. Having broken polit- 
ical and economic relations with Iran, the Unit- 
ed States demanded that West European states 
subject that country to a complete economic block- 
ade. This contradicted the Common Market 
countries’ interests involved in unimpeded ac- 
cess to Iranian petroleum. While under pressure 
from Washington European Community mem- 
ber-states joined economic sanctions against Iran 
in April 1980, they limited these measures and 
lifted them immediately following the liberation 
of American hostages in January 1981. The adop- 
tion of measures against Iran was accompanied 
by a sharpening of the struggle within the rul- 
ing circles of West European states between 
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advocates of an unquestionable loyalty to “At- 
lantic solidarity” and those who came for a 
more consistent autonomy in the European Com- 
munity's policy. These differences are also evi- 
dent at the national level of the Nine. In May 
1980, for example, the British House of Commons 
forced Margaret Thatcher’s government to sof- 
ten its sanctions against Iran. 

Similarly, in the area of trade and currency 
relations with the United States as well as with 
regard to petroleum problems in the Middle 
East, the European Community formed a unit- 
ed front which expressed its lack of desire to 
obediently follow Washington’s orders. Both 
in Western Europe and in Washington it was 
understood that differences on economic and 
currency issues reflected wider differences of 
interests. “On both sides of the Atlantic one does 
not find the same diplomatic and strategic vi- 
sion of international relations,” recognised the 
French monthly Le Monde diplomatique.®’ The 
political colouring of these differences was also 
noted by ruling circles on the other side of the 
ocean. In 1980, in a document prepared for the 
House of Representatives, the United States 
State Department noted that “externally, ... the 
nine member states increasingly are coordinat- 
ing their positions on foreign policy issues. The 
Iran and Afghanistan crises and the perceived 
lack of progress of the Camp David process have 
produced common EC-9 positions somewhat at 
variance with ours.”58 

The further development of economic contra- 
dictions between the United States and Euro- 
pean Community members into serious politi- 
cal contradictions became especially apparent 
in the late 1970s, in connection with issues in- 
volved in relations with the Soviet Union and 
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other socialist countries. Both James Carter and 
Ronald Reagan who encouraged the development 
of tensions in international relations, whipped 
up the arms race and seized upon any pretext 
to terminate economic, scientific and cultural 
contacts with socialist countries, and demanded 
from their Atlantic partners that they also join 
that policy. 

While European Community countries conced- 
ed to American demands on a number of issues, 
this was largely done for the sake of appear- 
ances. First the European Community's Council 
of Ministers and then the European Council 
expressed their solidarity with the United States 
in a verbal evaluation of events in Afgha- 
nistan in 1979 and in Poland in 1981, and also 
in a boycott of the Moscow Olympic Games in 
1980. But European Community countries con- 
tinued to develop economic as well as scien- 
tific and technical ties with socialist states. This 
led to sharply criticial statements in the US Con- 
gress. The stable volume of trade between France 
and also West Germany with the USSR irritat- 
ed the United States which viewed this as a 
refusal to accept the norms of Western solidarity. 

It cannot be said that the ruling circles of the 
United States failed to understand the objec- 
tive differences between America’s and Western 
Europe’s interests of East-West relations. In a 
document prepared for the US Congress in 1980 
the State Department provided a detailed expla- 
nation of the reasons why West Kuropean coun- 
tries were interested in continuing detente. That 
document recognised that West Europeans were 
concerned with the future of detente and with 
the influence of current developments on a con- 
tinuation of economically and politically ad- 
vantageous relations with the East in which they 
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were vitally interested. They therefore approached 
detente not as an abstract concept but as a poli- 
cy that reduced tensions in daily practical activ- 
ities. It was further noted that the memory of 
two devastating world wars on the European 
continent created a deeply felt need for a con- 
tinuing dialogue and negotiations concerning 
arms control and disarmament whenever that 
is possible. Since West European economies de- 
pend much more than the American economy 
on external sources of energy that include the 
Soviet Union and on foreign trade as an under- 
lying element of employment and general pros- 
perity, detente is also seen as a key factor in 
extending trade relations with Eastern countries. 
These realities and advantages of detente directly 
influence the West European approach to rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and have produced 
corresponding differences with the United States. 
The document stressed that “it is important for 
Americans to understand that this sense of his- 
tory creates a different perspective in Europe 
on the role of normal relations with the Soviet 
Union”.5® 

Yet measures taken by the Reagan Administra- 
tion in 19814 and 1982 pointed toa clear unwilling- 
ness to take these special interests of West Euro- 
pean states into consideration. 

In addition to its protectionist duties and 
its damaging financial and currency policy the 
United States sought to draw West European 
countries in an economic war against the Soviet 
Union, Poland and other socialist community 
states. This culminated in a prohibition by Presi- 
dent Reagan in June 1982 on deliveries of equip- 
ment produced in West European countries under 
American licences for the construction of the 
Siberia-Western Europe natural gas pipeline, 
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This led to sharp protests by West European 
governments and business circles. In June 1982 
in Luxemburg, Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
interested countries published a declaration stat- 
ing that “this action taken without any consul- 
tation with the Community implies an extra- 
territorial extension of US jurisdiction which ... 
is contrary to the principles of international 
law”.©° During the session of the European Coun- 
cil that shortly followed in Brussels that decla- 
ration was confirmed by heads of state and gov- 
ernment. Their declaration on economic rela- 
tions with the United States emphasised that 
attempts to extend United States jurisdiction 
to other countries and measures to impede the 
execution of existing commercial contracts could 
dangerously undermine international trade. 
Eventually the actions of the United States 
government led the European Community to 
take an unprecedented diplomatic action. In 
August 1982 a European Community delegation 
in Washington presented a note to representa- 
tives of the United States’ State Department and 
Department of Commerce whose text had been 
approved by all the member-countries. It emphas- 
ised that having examined the legal, political 
and economic aspects of the measures adopted 
in Washington, the European Community con- 
siders them to be “contrary to international law 
and apparently at variance with rules and prin- 
ciples laid down in US law”. It observed that 
the objectives that the United States pursued 
could not be achieved since a natural gas pipe- 
line from Siberia to Western Europe could be 
completed with Soviet technology and through 
the USSR’s own production potential. In addi- 
tion, the “effects on European Community in- 
terests of the US measures applied retroactively 
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without sufficient consultation are unquestion- 
ably and seriously damaging”. Many firms in- 
terested in this project as subcontractors or sup- 
pliers of individual components had made spe- 
cific investments and assigned specific production 
capacities to the construction of the natural gas 
pipeline long before the American measures were 
launched. In the longer run, the note observed, 
European Community companies may be dam- 
aged by the disruption of contracts concluded 
in good faith, because they may cease to be re- 
liable suppliers in the eyes not only of the So- 
viet Union but also of their actual and potential 
business partners in other countries. As for rela- 
tions with the United States, “one inevitable 
consequence would be to call in question the 
usefulness of technological links between Euro- 
pean and American firms, if contracts could be 
nullified at any time by a decision of the US 
Administration”. The document also noted that 
the linking of American investments with de- 
mands to adhere to American jurisdiction will 
produce a resistance abroad to the inflow of Amer- 
ican capital investments as well as other far- 
reaching consequences undermining the feeling of 
confidence that is needed in the business world.* 

All the above points to increased contradictions 
between the United States and Western Europe 
as well as to a developing coordination of for- 
eign policies of member-countries in protecting 
their interests through the European Communi- 
ty’s foreign policy mechanism. Naturally, in 
spite of declarations in support of an “equal 
partnership” with an “integrated Europe” Wash- 
ington continued its efforts to undermine the 
European Community members’ united course 
in international relations. With that objective 
in mind it opposed cooperation within the Euro- 
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pean Community with a new form for coordinat- 
ing the external policies of the largest capitalist 
states, namely, yearly meetings of heads of state 
and government whose scope was larger than 
that of sessions of the European Council. 

The first such summit meeting of the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and 
the Federal Republic of Germany took place in 
November 1975 in Rambouillet at France’s ini- 
tiative to develop a common strategy in fighting 
the economic crisis. The crisis served as a cat- 
alyst for combining the efforts of capitalist states 
in resolving economic, social and_ political 
problems that they confronted and _ stabilising 
their social structure. The United States sought 
to take advantage of that community of interests 
to strengthen its position of leadership in the 
capitalist world. 

At their second meeting in Puerto Rico in 
June 1976 the summit was joined by a seventh 
participant, namely Canada. While its agenda 
included issues of economic relations with devel- 
oping and socialist countries as well as measures 
to be taken to curb inflation, the meeting was 
also concerned with a purely political problem, 
namely, the possibility of taking measures to 
oppose the participation of Communists in Ita- 
ly’s government. The meeting in Puerto Rico 
showed that there was a wish to discuss questions 
of major importance to the Community at the 
highest level without the participation of smal- 
ler member-states. At the insistence of partici- 
pating members of the European Community 
the Commission’s President and the Council of 
Ministers Acting Chairman were invited to sub- 
sequent meetings (for consultations on economic 
matters). In addition, a session of the European 
Council was to precede such meetings in order 
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that a common position of the European Com- 
munity as a whole be formulated. At the initia- 
tive of the United States and despite France’s 
objections, political problems also came to be 
discussed increasingly at such meetings. They 
included the so-called questions of Indochinese 
refugees (Tokyo, 1979), developments in Iran, 
Afghanistan and in the Middle East (Venice, 
1980), issues of detente and of relations with 
the Soviet Union and other countries of the so- 
cialist community (Ottawa, 1981, Versailles, 
1982, Williamsburg, 1983). 

Meetings of the Big Seven reflect American 
diplomats’ efforts to realise the “neo-Atlantic” 
conception of a “trilateral partnership” that 
they emphasised since the mid-1970s in order 
to secure their leadership within the capitalist 
world. While Western Europe and Japan view 
a coordination of economic policies as a means 
for adjusting the status of each on the three cen- 
tres of power into correspondence with changes 
in their balance of forces, the policy of the Unit- 
ed States increasingly reflects a striving to change 
the agenda of Big Seven meetings in ways that 
will push objective contradictions between them 
into the background with the help of references 
to a common “threat” from countries of the so- 
cialist community. This permits the United 
States to persuade their partners to launch mea- 
sures that are against their own national inter- 
ests. That was the case in Versailles in June 
1982, when a declaration of the Big Seven was 
adopted concerning the possibility of limiting 
credits to socialist countries. Aside from appeals 
to class solidarity American diplomats make 
use of differences between EEC member-states 
and of their specific national interests. In partic- 
ular, the United States provided active politi- 
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cal and military support to Great Britain in 
its role as the European Community major “dis- 
ruptor of peace” during its conflict with Argenti- 
na over the Malvinas. Other Community mem- 
bers limited themselves to announcing a short- 
term embargo on Argentine imports. 

As a result of their differences Common Mar- 
ket members failed in their attempts to create 
a solid front against an economic and financial 
policy dictated by the United States in Ottawa 
and Versailles. Community members did not 
act as a single participant at summit meetings. 
The institution of summits inevitably produced 
uncertainties and ambiguities in presenting a 
general European position to its partner from 
across the ocean.® 

Both ruling circles in the United States and 
West European Atlanticists attached much impor- 
tance to the further development of such meet- 
ings in coordinating the political strategies of 
capitalist states on economic and political issues. 
In particular, these ideas were emphasised in 
a joint report prepared by directors of major 
research centres of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in 19841 entitled “Western Security: What 
Has Changed? What Should Be Done?” Its 
authors made it plain that a coordination of 
foreign policy of European Community mem- 
ber-states should be subordinated to harmonis- 
ing the policies of the “principal nations,” i.e., 
the United States, Great Britain, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Japan, while 
the “internal European process” must first be 
coordinated with the United States.% 

This idea found practial expression in the 
joint statement agreed upon at the meeting of 
the Big Seven in Williamsburg in May 1983, 
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in which the participants expressed their sup- 
port to the militarist policy line of the United 
States, above all as concerns the deployment 
of new American missiles in Western Europe. 

Such an approach clearly promotes American 
leadership in the capitalist world. 


ee 


Hidden Reefs of “Atlantic Solidarity” 


In its relations with countries of the European 
Community the United States relied on well- 
tested means for subordinating its West Euro- 

pean partners and rivals, namely, the NATO 
mechanism and an intensification of war hyste- 
ria. While the West European “power centre” 
has shown its ability to operate from a position 
of equality with the United States in the econom- 
ic sphere, in the political and especially in the 
military sphere, the United States continues to 
possess superiority within the North Atlantic 
bloc. This is maximally used by Washington, 
whose aim in its relations with West European — 
states is to link economic, political and military — 
problems into a single package. Having turned 
once again in the late 1970s to a policy of re- 
lying on strength in international relations, 
American imperialism tries to add to its own 
power the economic, political and military po- 
tential of West European states and also in- 
crease their share of the burden of the arms race, 
undermine their competitive potential, and op- 
pose their tendency to pursue an independent 
policy. In 1978 both short-term and extensive 
long-term military programmes were adopted 
(for 80 billion dollars over 10-15 years) in NATO 
under pressure from the United States, together 
with a decision to increase the military expen- 
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ditures of NATO members by 3 per cent each 
year. While the United States met 76.5 per cent 
of NATO’s military expenditures in 1970, its 
share declined to 56.6 per cent by 1979, and that 
of its West European partners continued to in- 
crease. A major part of these enormous funds is 
channelled to a more rapid development of new 
types of strategic nuclear weapons. Their crea- 
tion was accompanied by the development of 
military doctrines that present danger to the 
cause of peace. 

Above all they include the so-called Carter 
Doctrine formulated in US Presidential Direc- 
tives 18 and 59. The first of these was signed in 
August 1977. It reflected the view that the dam- 
age that a global nuclear war could inflict on 
the United States was too great and was direct- 
ed at shifting the centre of gravity of military 
confrontation with the Soviet Union to the re- 
gional level, and first and foremost, to Europe. 
The major losses in such a conflict, moreover, 
should be borne by the United States’ NATO 
allies. The second directive was adopted three 
years later, in August 1980 and is a logical con- 
tinuation of the first. It envisages the possibility 
of a “limited” nuclear war in Europe. That ap- 
proach was developed still further by the Rea- 
gan Administration in a Presidential announ- 
cement on 18 November 1981. In unison with the 
President, Alexander Haig, the US Secretary 
of State, and Caspar Weinberger, the Secretary 
of Defence, referred to the possibility of a “lim- 
ited nuclear conflict in Europe and even a 
“preventive” nuclear strike. 

The danger of involving West European states 
in a catastrophic military conflict unleashed by 
Washington is made even greater because of 
NATO Council’s decision taken in December 
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1979 to deploy approximately 600 American 
medium-range missiles in West European coun- 
tries. A decision to use them is in effect to be 
taken by the United States. According to a NATO 
resolution adopted in 1970, decisions to recourse 
to means in particular theatres of operations 
are to be made by the country possessing the cor- 
responding means (US), the country on whose 
territory they are deployed, and the country on 
whose territory they will be applied. The Rea- 
gan Administration has shown by its practices 
that it is prepared to disregard the opinions of 
its allies. In particular, it did not consult any 
one before deciding to produce neutron weapons. 
Washington bases its plans on the assumption 
that these missiles will definitely begin to be 
deployed in 1983 and has developed a correspond- 
ing new military doctrine, formulated in 1982 
in a National Security Memorandum and 
a special Pentagon document relating to defense 
matters during 1984-1988 fiscal years. Its dan- 
gerous aspect is that it advocates the “permissi- 
bility” of nuclear war and the possibility of a 
“victorious outcome” in such a war. The Pen- 
tagon has also endorsed the conception of a “pro- 
longed nuclear war”, which appears to represent 
a further widening of the concept of a “limited” 
nuclear war. The new strategy assigns a major 
role to West European allies and to their terri- 
tories both as theatres for a “limited” tactical 
nuclear war, as sources of additional military 
potential, and as participants in an “economic 
and technological war” against the Soviet Union 
and countries of the socialist community in 
times of peace. 

American political leaders try to persuade their 
West European partners that the United States 
possesses a special moral right to take unilateral 
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military decisions. This is illustrated by a doc- 
ument entitled “The United States and Western 
Europe: Facing Common Challenges”, which 
was presented in November 1980 at one of the 
periodic meetings of American Congressmen with 
members of the European Parliament. Charac- 
teristically, the document, handed to members 
of the European Parliament by the head of the 
American delegation, asserted in particular that 
“the United States’ undeniable position as the 
Western world’s leading economic and political 
power requires that it exercise leadership with- 
out undue interference from friends and adver- 
saries alike. Its position as provider of Western 
security and of the strategic nuclear umbrella 
underscores that reality. Especially in the mili- 
tary field the United States is best suited to take 
the initiative and even act unilaterally, if need 
be.”®4 One could not put it more clearly. Equally 
characteristic of the attitudes of American legis- 
lators is the document’s sharp criticism of such 
“ambitious independent European initiatives” 
as the EC Council's declaration on the Middle 
East adopted in the summer of 1980, and the 
visit by the EC Commission’s President Gaston 
Thorn to countries in that region. That criti- 
cism was accompanied by veiled threats suggest- 
ing that “independent European actions per- 
ceived as detrimental to U.S. interests and coun- 
ter to U.S. policies could raise doubts among 
the American public and perhaps among some 
policymakers about the degree to which the Unit- 
ed States should be committed to the Alliance 
and to the United States-Western  relation- 
ship”. 

By frightening its West European allies with 
a “Soviet threat” while menacing to deprive them 
of American support in the event of disobedience, 
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Washington furthers a dissemination in Europe 
of conceptions of “European security” that 
meet its own interests. This is illustrated by the 
ideas presented in a study intitled “Europe’s 
Security in 1980s” prepared by the French Insti- 
tute of International Relations. While calling 
on West European states to step up the arms 
race and to close ranks with NATO as the only 
means for their salvation from an_ asserted 
“threat” from the Soviet Union, the proposition 
is developed that West European security in the 
1980s also requires “secure” access to Middle 
Eastern and African sources of energy and raw 
materials. In effect this represents an endorse- ; 
ment of the ideas of American ruling circles 
concerning a geographic extension of NATO’s 
functions to regions that were not envisaged by — 
the Treaty on forming that alliance in 1949. — 
These ideas are stated even more explicitly by 
Franz Josef Strauss, the leader of the West Ger- 
man Christian Social Union in an article writ- 
ten for the American journal, Atlantic Commu- 
nity Quarterly. Calling on NATO members to 
abandon differences on “secondary matters” as 
they face a “global threat” and to act on a glo- 
bal scale, Strauss states “that full transatlantic 
solidarity on the basis of mutual coordination 
of political, economic, psychological, military, 
and technological measures is the only conceiv- 
able and historically possible way to cope with 
the problems of the eighties.”® 

Of course, the ideas of an automatic “Atlan- 
tic solidarity” oriented on the United States 
and resting on a blind anti-Sovietism were not 
shared by realistically thinking political lead- 
ers of West European countries. American pol- 
icy’s militant adventurism created a strong anti- 
war movement whose scope increased each year. 
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It became a major factor in Western Europe, 
so that parties, Parliaments, and governments 
had to take it into account. A wide awareness 
of the military danger engendered by the Amer- 
ican Administration’s policies, programmes and 
practical activities has born a feeling of shared 
responsibility among the masses for the world’s 
fate and has stimulated them to struggle for 
peace. Ruling circles in West European coun- 
tries have expressed strong irritation at the fact 
that the American Administration did not show 
any intention to consider the interests of West 
European states. The editor of Le Monde, André 
Fontaine, reflected these attitudes by describ- 
ing United States’ behaviour as “irresponsible”, 
while the Deputy Director of the French Insti- 
tute of International Relations, Dominique Moisi 
pointed to the American political elite’s lack of 
knowledge of Europe. As for Reagan, he con- 
tinued, “his ignorance of Europe is aggravated 
by the presence around him of an intellectual 
environment that is often passionately anti- 
European”.*® These factors made it necessary al- 
ready in 1979 for the West European members 
of NATO to attach a condition to their agree- 
ment on the deployment of American missiles, 
namely, that simultaneously negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on arms limitation take place. 

Meetings of the NATO Council have been the 
occasion for sharp encounters. West European 
states are insisting on a revision of relations 
within the bloc. These demands have become 
the point at issue within the ruling circles of 
NATO countries. Addressing American Congress- 
men in the autumn of 1980, Peter Jay, the form- 
er British Ambassador to the United States, 
stressed that in Western Europe there is an al- 
together different understanding than in the 
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United States of the North Atlantic Treaty com- 
mitments. West European countries do not wish 
to join America’s “global holy war against com- 
munism”, or to be involved by the United States 
into military operations because of the Mid- 
dle East or Afghanistan.®® Similarly, the Di- 
rector of Bonn’s Research Institute of the Ger- 
man Society for Foreign Affairs, Karl Kaiser 
noted that Western Europeans “are less worried 
about the danger of an imminent Soviet attack” 
than Americans. In his opinion, “the use of 
military force was probably the item on which 
differences in perception were strongest between 
the United States and Europe”.”? While E. Fau- 
re, a leader of a delegation of members of the 
European Parliament, responding to the critic- 
ism of the EC member-states’ policies by a del- 
egation of American Congressmen in November 
1980, was even more explicit: “You are on one 
side of the Atlantic; we are on the other. We have 
a long common border with the East bloc coun- 
tries which are a part of the European socio-po- 
litical heritage... Twenty years ago the United 
States enjoyed from all points of view a domi- 
nant situation. Now looking at statistics, you 
will notice that Western Europe... is becoming 
as important an economic force as the United 
States... However, because of its regained eco- 
nomic strength, Western Europe strives for polit- 
ical parity. There lies, without any doubt, 
the most difficult challenge that our alliance 
has to face and try to solve.”?! 

The statements of West European political 
figures that have been cited characterise the po- 
litical and psychological situation at the turn of 
the 1980s, when a search was taking place fora way 
out from the crisis in relations between the Unit- 
ed States and its West European allies. It would 
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be a mistake to think that, having achieved a 
certain level of economic and political autonomy, 
Western Europe has become a force fully able 
to compete with the United States. It is clear 
that under the new conditions, too it was inter- 
ested in retaining ties with the United States 
but wished to develop them on a more equitable 
basis. American ruling circles are also seeking 
new forms of accommodation as various recipes 
are proposed in Western Europe. The title of 
a study prepared in 1979 by the American Insti- 
tute for Foreign Relations with the help of lead- 
ing NATO staff members is eloquent in this re- 
spect— “Atlantic Community in Crisis. A Rede- 
finition of the Transatlantic Relationship”. 
The meaning of such efforts was clearly stated 
by an outstanding American researcher, Stan- 
ley R. Sloan at a conference in Belgium in May 
1981: “If NATO’s unity is to be maintained and 
a new NATO consensus built, it may be neces- 
sary to provide a new conceptual framework for 
Western policies.””? One of the approaches to 
new consensus concerns various projects for creat- 
ing a new military-political bloc on the basis 
of the European Community. 

Projects for a military-political integration 
of European Community countries within the 
framework of NATO were pursued intensively 
at a session of the Assembly of the Atlantic Trea- 
ty Association held in September 1980. At that 
session, at which Robert Close, a Belgian retired 
general and a committed advocate of “supra- 
national” integration, presented the main re- 
port, he proposed that West European rapid 
deployment forces be created in order to imple- 
ment NATO’s strategy in relation to the Soviet 
Union more effectively. In 1981, the French theo- 
retician of political integration, Pascal Fontaine 
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interpreted that idea differently in a study en- 
titled A Race With No Return. Relying on ste- 
reotype phrases concerning a “Soviet threat”, 
he stated that “Western solidarity must no long- 
er rest on an alignment of a disunited Europe 
with an unpredictable America”.’! 

Advocates of a West European military-politi- 
cal integration frequently refer to the existence 
since 1968 of a so-called Eurogroup within 
NATO's framework and to a developing mili- 
tary-industrial cooperation among its members 
and also France within the so-called European 
Programme Group. In creating an indepen- 
dent European Programme Group in 1976 at 
the initiative of the Eurogroup a striving of 
West European NATO members was manifest- 
ed to combine their efforts in the military-eco- 
nomic field in the face of the formidable compe- 
tition of the United States. As an executive body 
of an emerging West European military-indus- 
trial complex, the European Programme Group 
is increasingly assuming the role of a major in- 
strument for protecting specific West European 
interests in that sphere. Cooperation in creat- 
ing new military technology within the EPG 
framework encourages the formation of “Euro- 
pean” arms cartels that are laying the founda- 
tions of a future integrated West European mil- 
itary-industrial complex. Over the long term 
this may further intensify rivalry between West- 
ern Europe and the United States in equipping 
NATO with weapons and military technology 
in their struggle for the world’s arms markets. It 
is true that until recently the attitude of the Unit- 
ed States towards such a joining of forces of the 
European Community’s war industries was quite 
sceptical. But while it has created certain mate- 
rial prerequisites for a military-political inte- 
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gration of Western Europe, such activities have 
never pursued objectives aimed at its separation 
from NATO in any way; the Eurogroup has ap- 
plied all its efforts to further develop NATO and 
has never set tasks that were not in line with 
NATO’s general course. 

In 1984 statements circulated in West Euro- 
pean political circles concerning the possibility 
of organising “an autonomous defence” of West- 
ern Europe within the framework of the West 
European Union (France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany). In December 1981, the West Euro- 
pean Union’s Assembly heatedly debated and 
then approved a proposal to reorganise the West 
European Union and link it more closely with 
the European Community. In order to influence 
public opinion, a Committee of Action for 
a European Union was formed that included 
parliamentarians, diplomats, and political and 
economic figures of European Community coun- 
tries. Its task was to “promote the activity and 
development of the European Communities” and 
encourage “the coordination or unification of 
the policies of the member-states” in different 
spheres. These developments point to still anoth- 
er approach in the search for a framework for 
military-political integration. 

The most significant relevant project was 
a project proposed jointly by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Italy (“the European 
Act”). As stated above, the basic ideas of this 
project were endorsed at the sitting of the Euro- 
pean Council in Stuttgart in June 1983. 

The development of various projects for mili- 
tary-political integration and a search for ways 
to overcome contradictions among European 
Community members reflect the emergence of 
a tendency to create a relatively autonomous 
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centre of power in the military sphere. The opin- 
ion generally prevails in the West, however, 
that this tendency will not become important 
in the immediate future except perhaps in deep- 
ening the “Europeanisation” of NATO and 
strengthening somewhat the position of the Unit- 
ed States’ West European partners in a bloc 
that will continue to be dominated by Washing- 
ton. “Unfortunately no one is able to propose 
a serious solution,” noted Thierry de Montbrial 
in 1981 (France). “Under these conditions the 
European Community is condemned to vacil- 
lation.””5 

Thus, in the economic, international-politi- 
cal and military-political spheres, one observes 
an increasingly evident striving to divide the 
interests of the United States from those of West 
European states. Unquestionably, the core of 
distinct common interests of West European cap- 
italist states and of their embodiment in an 
independent international policy is the Euro- 
pean Community. While in the late 1950s and 
1960s only France clearly expressed a striving 
towards a policy that would be independent from 
Washington, today, as West European integra- 
tion deepens and gains in scope, other Communi- 
ty members, too, and especially West Germany, 
have begun to defend more decisively, in spite 
of pressure from the United States, both “Euro- 
pean” regional interests and national-state in- 
terests of European countries. 
! That tendency is opposed by “Atlanticism's” 
force of inertia. Advocates of a pro-Atlantic orien- 
tation are seriously worried by the centrifugal 
tendencies in Western Europe during the 1970s. 
Writing in The Economist, Peter Jay (Great 
Britain) expressed the view that “the central 
danger is that the old spirit of European nation- 
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alism will enter anew into the body of the EEC 
and take it in the all too familiar directions, 
first of economic nationalism (autarky, mercan- 
tilism, protectionism), then of political central- 
ism and ultimately of mililary  self-assertion, 
eroding and in the end destroying the bonds and 
so the benefits of the West”.’® Resorting to the 
traditional method of frightening his readers 
with the “Soviet threat”, Jay called on both the 
United States and West European states to 
strengthen the “West's ties”. 

Such appeals to a militant “Atlantic solidari- 
ty”, whose aim is to overcome objectively con- 
ditioned contradictions, primarily serve the in- 
terests of the United States’ most aggressive mo- 
nopolistic circles. For them Western Europe 
is above all a theatre of operations in their strug- 
gle against socialist countries and also a sphere 
of economic expansion. Appeals to class solidarity 
that are often masked by references to “common 
civilisation”, have always met with a response 
in Western Europe’s ruling circles, thus contrib- 
uting to a centripetal tendency within the North 
Atlantic bloc. One also finds reactionary polit- 
ical figures, who for the sake of narrowly con- 
ceived interests of the ruling class are willing to 
sacrifice their own countries’ national interests 
and follow the United States in increasing in- 
ternational tensions. Yet, under modern con- 
ditions the Atlanticism of the period of cold war 
in fact contradicts the interests of the powerful 
economic and political forces that have gained 
in strength and acquired autonomy precisely as 
a result of reduced international tensions. A 
return to the times of the cold war that made 
possible US hegemony would damage important 
economic positions of Western Europe’s bourgeoi- 
sie and undermine its political influence over 
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the popular masses who are increasingly ac- 
tive in a powerful anti-war movement and 
demand a disengagement from adventures that 
threaten to destroy European civilisation. The 
social evolution of many West European coun- 
tries, together with a strengthening of left- 
wing forces who are hostile to American impe- 
rialism, constitute factors that these countries’ 
ruling circles must take into account. This ex- 
plains the stability of the objective foundations 
of the centrifugal tendency within NATO and 
the efforts of European Community member- 
states to pursue an independent policy in spite 
of “Atlantic solidarity”. 

There is an unceasing struggle of these mutual- 
ly contradictory tendencies in the policies of 
the ruling circles of European Community mem- 
ber-states. It is manifest not only in their rela- 
tions with the United States; it is also reflected 
in a new direction of foreign policy activities 
of member-states of the European Community 
which, according to the plans of West European 
integration’s founding fathers, should play 
a fundamental role in assuring the Western 
world’s uniform foreign policy course and should 
serve aS a major motive force of integration. This 
concerns relations with socialist countries. 
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Chapter 7 


ALL-EUROPEAN COOPERATION 
OR A DIVIDED EUROPE? 


Whenever bourgeois authors of an “Atlantic” 
orientation, writing on problems involved in 
West European integration, consider the Soviet 
Union’s attitude towards “European construc- 
tion”, they invariably discuss its presumed in- 
herent hostility to integration. In particular, 
Hannes Adomeit, the West German researcher, 
asserted in 1979 that the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy was “to delay or prevent any further in- 
tegration of European Community”.' Adomeit 
links this assertion with invented propositions 
that he shares concerning the Soviet Union’s 
aggressive intentions. In establishing the lack 
of substance behind such assertions one should 
turn to actual historical facts. 


Towards All-European Cooperation 


The Soviet Union has consistently pursued a 
policy of peaceful coexistence among states with 
different social systems. Together with other 
countries of the socialist community, it has con- 
tinually sought to consolidate a stable peace 
and encourage the development of international 
cooperation on the basis of equality and mutual 
benefit. Its leaders have stressed repeatedly that 
“in Europe as in all other regions of our planet 
we seek peace and a reliable peace. That is the 
backbone and fundamental basis of our foreign 
policy. We are implementing that policy con- 
sistently and firmly.” Similarly, the Soviet 
Union led a consistent campaign to create a sys- 
tem of security and cooperation in Europe in 
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the years when “European construction” emerged 
and developed. 

The creation of a system of collective security 
and cooperation in Europe refers to a restructur- 
ing of international relations of the continent 
that would both provide a dependable basis for 
avoiding military conflicts and encourage an 
objective tendency towards closer relations among 
all European countries in developing their peo- 
ples’ productive forces and material and social 
culture. 

In the 1960s repeated proposals of socialist 
states played a major role in the search for such 
a restructuring. They were presented in the Dec- 
laration on Strengthening Peace and Security 
in Europe that was adopted at a meeting of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation's Political Con- 
sultative Committee in Bucharest in July 1966 
and also in the Budapest appeal of 1969. In mak- 
ing these proposals, countries of the socialist 
community proceeded from the assumption that 
each European state is destined to play a worthy 
role in international affairs and must enjoy full 
rights as it participates in the construction of 
a Kuropean system of relations among nations 
and states in which the security of each would 
rest on common security. An important feature 
of the proposals that were made by socialist 
states was that this did not approach problems of 
security and cooperation from the angle of in- 
dividual blocs, as did “Atlantic” policies, but 
from the angle of common European interests. 
This was the basis for numerous discussions of 
problems of European security and cooperation 
between statesmen from socialist and capitalist 
European countries that were particularly fre- 
quent at the turn of the 1970s. 

The historical Peace Programme announced 
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by the CPSU 24th Congress played an enormous 
role. Progressive forces in Western countries 
gave wide support to the specific problems that 
were defined, namely, overcoming the hotbeds 
of war, combining a renunciation of the use of 
force with a resolute rebuff of any acts of aggres- 
sion and arbitrariness, a guaranteeing of peace 
and security in Europe, the liquidation of mili- 
tary blocs, the prohibition of weapons of mass 
annihilation, nuclear disarmament, an empha- 
sis on opposing the arms race and the dismantl- 
ing of military bases. At the same time the So- 
viet Union expressed its readiness to deepen co- 
operation with all states. 

Because it was based on the increased power 
and solidarity of the socialist community, the 
socialist states’ foreign policy exerted a grow- 
ing influence on the course of international re- 
lations. At the same time a process of socialist 
integration proceeded successfully as the rela- 
tive weight of CMEA member-countries within 
the world economy continued to increase. In 
such a context possibilities for mutually advan- 
tageous economic and scientific and technical 
cooperation between socialist and _ capitalist 
states greatly expanded. Socialism’s material 
Strength began to be taken into account as rul- 
ing circles of capitalist states considered pros- 
pects for the further development of internation- 
al relations in Europe. 

The consistent peace policy of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist states, as well as their grow- 
ing might and unity, “induced” constructive 
foreign policy approaches on the part of capital- 
ist states as their ruling circles realised that 
there was no sense in continuing the cold war. 
The growth of realistic tendencies in the policy 
of France and then the Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many played an important role in changing the 
European climate. This is especially true of 
such political leaders as de Gaulle, Pompidou 
and Brandt, and of those forces on whose sup- 
port they relied. They were able to recognise that 
a system of international relations oriented on 
the cold war had entered a dangerous impasse and 
that it is deeply inimical to their countries’ 
national interests. 

In the early 1970s it became possible to con- 
clude political treaties between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the Soviet Union and 
Poland; the Quadripartite Agreement on West 
Berlin and a Treaty on the Bases of Relations 
Between the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. This was 
followed by a completion of the process of nor- 
malisation of relations between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the German Democratic 
Republic, the recognition of the invalidity of 
the Munich deal of 1938 on Czechoslovakia, and 
a full participation of both the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in all forms of international relations, 
including their admission into the United Na- 
tions. At the Soviet-French summit meeting 
in France in October 1971 agreement was reached 
on principles of cooperation, including the 
inviolability of existing boundaries, non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs, equality and inde- 
pendence and a renunciation of the use or the 
threat of use of force. The adoption of these prin- 
ciples of genuine peaceful coexistence among 
states with different social systems dealt a ma- 
jor blow at those forces that supported a poli- 
cy of mutually exclusive blocs and sought to 
continue the cold war. 

Nor could American reactionary circles curb 
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the process of detente. An entire series of Soviet- 
American agreements was concluded, including 
a joint document entitled Basic Principles of 
Mutual Relations Between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America, whose propositions were based on the 
principles of peaceful coexistence. 

Constructive efforts by socialist countries over 
many years and efforts to strengthen peace in 
Europe, as well as a full consideration of Western 
proposals made it possible to achieve a funda- 
mental improvement in the world’s political 
climate. Relations of socialist countries with 
most of European capitalist states were now 
governed by the principles of lessening inter- 
national tensions and encouraging mutually ben- 
eficial cooperation. To encourage a further de- 
velopment of that tendency they sought to trans- 
form relations among European states in ways 
that would help overcome the continent’s divi- 
sion into military-political groupings. In July 
1973, the first stage of a Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe was initiated in Fin- 
land’s capital. 

Socialist states, while coming out for estab- 
lishing a system of genuinely equal security 
for all European countries, proceeded from the 
proposition that the process of improvement 
in Europe’s political climate made it possible 
to turn directly to the important problem of 
reducing armed forces and arms on the conti- 
nent. 

The Soviet Union’s campaign for disarmament 
has begun since the very first years of its exist- 
ence. In the 1960s and early 1970s it became pos- 
sible to conclude several important treaties on 
such issues as prohibiting the testing of nuclear 
weapons, their non-proliferation and _ prohibit- 
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ing bacteriological weapons, etc., all of which 
were achieved in a large measure due to strong 
efforts of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. In January 1973 negotiations began 
to reduce armed forces and armaments in Europe, 
first and foremost in Central Europe. The so- 
cialist states’ approach to controversial inter- 
national issues constituted a humanistic alter- 
native to the “Atlantic” policy of preserving 
Europe’s division into two military-political 
blocs whose “balance of fear” can result in mili- 
tary conflict. 

A comprehensive programme for developing 
good-neighbourly cooperation among all Euro- 
pean states was also an alternative to a bloc 
approach. It rested on the proposition that rela- 
tions among European states should develop 
on the basis of independence and national so- 
vereignty, of equality, non-interference in in- 
ternal affairs, and mutual advantage, and that 
such an approach should become a permanent 
policy in relations among states in Europe. In 
a declaration of 26 January 1972 in Prague and 
on many other occasions the Soviet Union and 
other socialist states noted that wide possibili- 
ties exist for all-European cooperation in the 
most varied spheres. Advances in the Soviet 
Union’s and other socialist countries’ develop- 
ment and the successful socialist integration of 
CMEA countries made them, with each passing 
year, increasingly valuable partners in econom- 
ic, scientific and technical cooperation with 
West European states. Such a cooperation pro- 
duced a material basis for dismantling the econom- 
ic barriers remaining from the times of the cold 
war and for genuine reducing of international 
tensions on the European continent. It also made 
possible to expand the process of internationa- 
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lisation of economic life which better met the 
national interests of West European peoples than 
the framework suggested by advocates of At- 
lantic integration. 

Contrary to the views expressed by Adomeit 
and his company, the Soviet Union’s approach 
to all-Kuropean cooperation is not hostile to 
“European construction”. The Soviet Union recog- 
nises, moreover, the situation that has actually 
developed in Western Europe, including the 
Common Market. It bases its policy on the pro- 
position that its relations with participants in 
that grouping will develop in accordance with 
the extent to which they, too, will recognise the 
realities that have taken shape in the socialist 
part of Europe, in particular, the interests of 
member-countries of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance. 

A conference of heads of state and government 
of Common Market countries held in 1972 adopt- 
ed important decisions on issues of “European 
construction”. A number of speeches reflected 
an interest in encouraging the tendencies towards 
lessening international tensions that were gain- 
ing strength on the European continent and the 
development of genuine all-European coopera- 
tion. In particular, President George Pompidou 
stated that France attached great importance 
to the development of trade and economic coop- 
eration with socialist countries, and especially 
with the Soviet Union. Similarly, the heads of 
government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and of Italy noted the importance of wid- 
ening business ties with East European coun- 
tries. 

A wide utilisation of the advantages of an 
international division of labour within the Euro- 
pean continent became increasingly important 
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to West European countries, especially in view 
of efforts by the United States to control impor- 
tant economic sectors and also because of the 
rates of research and development there being 
lower than in the USA. The further development 
of the revolution in science and technology calls 
for unimpeded international economic relations. 
It creates the basis for wide economic exchanges 
between socialist countries and countries of the 
capitalist system. 

Agreements between the Soviet Union and 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Italy, concluded in the 1970s, have also shown 
that economic relations between FKurope’s so- 
cialist and capitalist industrial states have en- 
tered a new phase. Aside from an expansion of 
economic relations, there has been a shift from 
the sphere of circulation to the sphere of produc- 
tion. 

The further development of all-European co- 
operation proceeded in the context of a further 
development of West European integration. Such 
a strengthening of all-European cooperation did 
not correspond to the “Atlantic” policy of strength- 
ening NATO and preserving a divided Euro- 
pe. It is natural that the interests of such a pro- 
American policy would be served by attempts 
to transform Western Europe into a “power 
centre” aimed against the Soviet Union and 
other socialist states. 


Plans of Advocates 
of a Divided Europe 


The entire history of the Common Market has 
been marked by persistent efforts by advocates 
of an “Atlantic” policy to use the European Com- 
munity as an instrument in reaching its own 
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objectives. Such a role was already envisaged 
in the “bridge-building” doctrine announced 
by President Lyndon Johnson in the United 
States. As early as May 1964 at a conference 
of NATO theoreticians in Washington, Richard 
Lowenthal, a West German Sovietologist, stated 
that the West’s interests require that in devel- 
oping contacts with Eastern Europe differences 
between the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries should be encouraged, including offer- 
ing them credit in order to undermine their 
ties with the Soviet Union. Such appeals to 
make full use of the political aspect of West 
European integration in opposing the socialist 
community were usually matched by plans to 
encourage anti-socialist elements in these coun- 
tries.4 

Such a policy of encouraging the EEC to exert 
economic, political and ideological pressures on 
socialist countries is found in a report, prepared 
in March 1965, by the European Parliament’s 
External Economic Relations Committee, as well 
as in a report presented in September 1965 on 
behalf of the European Parliament to a joint 
session of that body with the Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe. Many of their 
recommendations were subsequently adopted as 
a basis for defining the European Community’s 
policy towards the socialist community. 

In deference to the times the reports first 
rejected the obsolete proposition that it is pos- 
sible to impede the development of trade between 
West European and socialist countries and to 
exact concessions from the latter through expli- 
cit forms of economic pressure. A document of 
the European Parliament noted that the coop- 
eration of East European countries among them- 
selves has reduced their dependence on economic 
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relations with EEC countries and that “it would 
seem that the Soviet Union’s growing economic 
potential will allow it to meet the supply and 
demand of its East European partners more than 
in the past”. But just the same the report con- 
sidered ways of weakening ties among socialist 
states and using EEC trade with countries of the 
socialist community to encourage the develop- 
ment of political phenomena in these countries 
that are viewed as desirable in the West. Its 
authors believed that while such development 
could not be accelerated through strong measures, 
such as a policy of embargo, the European Eco- 
nomic Community could nevertheless “notice- 
ably” influence socialist states politically because 
it “occupies a key position in the ‘socialist camp’s’ 
relations with the rest of the world”.? By way 
of proof they noted that the share of EEC mem- 
bers in the trade of countries of the socialist 
community is 20 to 50 per cent. The authors 
stated that the only way to stabilise economic 
relations with the East on terms advantageous 
to West European countries was taking decisive 
measures in coordinating such trade.® 

What were the proposed advantages for EEC 
countries? 

First, it was asserted that a common EEC 
foreign trade policy could help weaken the Ger- 
man socialist state. Noting that the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic was particularly advanced in 
its economic integration with countries of the 
“Eastern bloc”, it was stated that the EEC could 
help impede such a development. 

Secondly, the reports stated that an integrated 
foreign trade policy for EEC member-countries 
could encourage “theoretical and ideological 
changes” in East European countries. A strengthen- 
ing of the East European states’ interest in the 
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West would lead them to agree to specific ideolog- 
ical concessions that would subsequently contribu- 
te to their transformation. 

The authors of both reports sought to convince 
their audience that active uses of the channel 
of “peaceful” penetration into socialist countries 
would help successfully realise their subversive 
plans. This is why they categorically insisted on 
the principle of establishing trade relations direct- 
ly with bodies of the communities (which would 
dictate their own terms). The strategists of In- 
tegration believed that a common EEC foreign 
trade policy would serve as a major instrument 
for “eroding” Europe’s community of socialist 
countries. They assumed that such measures would 
stimulate existing nationalistic tendencies and en- 
courage changes in their system.® 

Such a coordination of the foreign trade pol- 
icies of the six states was closely tied to an 
“Atlantic” policy’s general objectives. “It is de- 
sirable that all allied Western countries submit 
to a common discipline. At the present time the 
most appropriate framework for discussing that 
set of questions continues to be NATO, which 
for more than ten years has been competent in 
these problems. But this does not prevent mem- 
ber-states to first consider them within the fra- 
mework of a common trade policy of the Commu- 
nity with regard to Eastern countries.”!° To im- 
plement such a coordinated trade policy in res- 
pect of socialist countries on the part of the EEC’s 
six states was viewed as a component of an “At- 
lantic” strategy.!! 

Such a project could not be realised, however, 
because in the initial period of “European con- 
struction”, that is before the 1970s, trade rela- 
tions between European Community member- 
states were largely defined ona bilateral basis. Al- 
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ready then, however, the Common Market’s agra- 
rian policy impeded exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts from socialist countries. 

New plans of using the European Community to 
oppose socialist cooperation were developed by “At- 
Jantic” political leaders and writers in the early 
1970s. Their speeches and publications, in par- 
ticular the works and articles of Brzezinski, even 
specified the major ways in which the EEC could 
influence European socialist countries. Brzezi- 
nski argued that a widening of economic and 
Scientific and technical ties between the EEC and 
certain East European countries (other than the 
Soviet Union) would, first, produce an increased 
interest in economic cooperation with the West 
and then encourage efforts to adapt their econo- 
mies to such ties. He believed that as a result 
of successful economic development within 
the EEC framework “more and more East 
Europeans are recognizing that Leninism has 
become an obsolete dogma” and that they will 
seek to “unite” with an integrated Western 
Europe.?? 

Second, like other advocates of “bridge-build- 
ing”, Brzezinski believed that an extension of 
East European ties with the Common Market would 
strengthen nationalistic tendencies within them 
and weaken their ties with the Soviet Union-—in 
short, it would bring about a disintegration of 
the socialist community. East European coun- 
tries were viewed as a sub-regional grouping that 
is increasingly dependent on the Common Market 
and becoming more and more distant from the 
Soviet Union. In particular, the Director of the 
London School of Economics, John Pinder, stat- 
ed that the EEC policy will be able to effec- 
tively influence not only the external economic 
ties of those East European countries that will 
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agree to establish diplomatic relations with the 
EEC Commission but their internal develop- 
ment as well. “An effective Community policy 
could help any such group of East European coun- 
tries toward a similar process of integration 
among themselves, which would be as beneficial 
politically, as supranational integration with Rus- 
sia would be detrimental.”!3 

Third, Brzezinski’s plans envisage that 
changes in the economic prospects of Kast European 
countries can produce changes in their political 
prospects. He believed that such political changes 
must take place as a result of an “erosion” of 
Marxism-Leninism resulting from shifts in the 
economic sphere, the spread of revisionism and 
nationalism, and a strengthening of anti-social- 
ist elements. That idea was formulated even more 
clearly by Ghita Ionescu (Great Britain), who 
argued that under the influence of West European 
integration, and especially in case the European 
Union is created, nationalism will increase in 
East European countries and this will weaken 
their social structure.14 

Some Western political figures and research- 
ers regarded the Community Council of Minis- 
ters’ decision to extend its geographic borders 
to gradually establish an economic and monetary 
union by 1980, and take some other measures 
to deepen West European integration as still anoth- 
er possibility for impeding the lessening of in- 
ternational tensions in Europe and the develop- 
ment of all-Kuropean cooperation. Some of the 
speeches in the European Parliament even re- 
ferred to the need to instil “fear” of the might of 
the Community in the Soviet Union. Character- 
islically, advocates of an “Atlantic” policy then 
asserted that “Western Europe must turn to Amer- 
icans, since they are its principal allies, in order 
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to defend the values that it wishes to protect”.15 

Such efforts of “Atlantic” politicians to use 
the EEC as an instrument for preserving a divid- 
ed Europe clearly contradicted growing tenden- 
cies by EEC member-states towards a mutually 
advantageous cooperation with both the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. Those lead- 
ers of West European states who pursued a real- 
istic foreign policy noted repeatedly that West 
European integration should not be seen as an 
alternative to the development of all-European 
cooperation. In particular, Willy Brandt, the then 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany 
stated that an “increased West European unity 
and a cooperation between Western Europe and 
Eastern Europe do not stand in opposition to 
each other, but are rather complements. West 
European integration will not be impeded by meas- 
ures relating to all-European cooperation; nor 
will general European security and coopera- 
tion suffer from West European integration as 
it proceeds further. A wider community does not 
develop as a bloc against the East, but can become 
an essential component of a European peace sys- 
tem through a strengthening of its social ele- 
ments. "16 

As Europe was entering a period of detente 
there developed a wider scope for economic co- 
operation. Numerous statements in the West 
European press indicated that business circles of 
Common Market countries possessed a_ suffici- 
ent sense of realism concerning the development 
of economic relations with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. At the same time, as 
West German Huropa Archiv noted, a further de- 
velopment of economic cooperation between East 
European and West European countries could al- 
so gain from establishing non-discriminatory con- 
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tacts based on equality between Europe's inter- 
governmental economic associations, namely, the 
CMEA and the EEC.!? 

These elements of realism were also partly re- 
flected in the coordinated policy of Common Mar- 
ket member-states. They included the need to base 
relations with socialist states on the principle of 
peaceful coexistence and to recognise an objective 
economic process—the tendency towards closer 
economic relations among all European countries. 
In such a context a statement by the President 
of the EEC Commission, Francois-Xavier Or- 
toli, to members of the European Parliament in 
Luxemburg in February 1973 was particularly 
noteworthy. In describing the foreign policy tasks 
of a widening Community he stated that the EEC 
sought to develop trade to encourage a_ better 
understanding among peoples and thus lay the 
foundations of a fruitful and honest cooperation. 
In such a context he stressed the need to view 
as positive any factors that could improve rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and Eastern coun- 
tries. 

For their part, in the Prague Declaration of 
26 January 1972, member-states of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation expressed both their readi- 
ness to further develop mutually advantageous 
relations in all spheres among European states 
and their striving to overcome any discrimination 
and inequality as well as artificial barriers. The 
socialist community examined the need for a 
comprehensive programme of European economic 
and cultural cooperation. A basis for correspond- 
ing forms of business relations between inter- 
governmental trading and economic organisations 
—the CMEA and the Common Market—would be 
provided if the Common Market abandoned at- 
tempts to discriminate against the other side and 
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showed goodwill in developing natural bilateral 
relations and all-European cooperation. 

At that time, at the initiative of the CMEA, 
initial contacts were established between the gov- 
erning bodies of the two integrated comununi- 
ties. In August 1973, the CMEA Secretary, N.V. 
Faddeyev, met with Ivar Norgaard, Denmark’s 
Minister of Foreign Economic Affairs in Copenha- 
gen and Chairman of the EEC Council, and con- 
veyed his views concerning the desirability of 
establishing contacts between the CMEA and the 
EEC. He noted, on behalf of the CMEA, that 
in the event an agreement was reached in prin- 
ciple, further discussions concerning relations bet- 
ween the CMEA and the EEC could be continued 
at the level of representative delegations of both 
organisations. Such contacts were established in 
1974. 

The positive outcome of the historic Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe (Helsinki) 
was largely made possible by the socialist states’ 
tireless struggle for peace and cooperation in EKu- 
rope as well as by their growing influence in 
international relations. That Conference elaborat- 
ed and confirmed the principles that should 
govern friendly relations and cooperation among 
states. The Soviet state had set the aim of their 
assertion in international relations from the very 
first days of its existence when the Decree on 
Peace was adopted. The principles of sovereign 
equality, respect for sovereign rights, the non- 
use of force or threat of force, the inviolability 
of borders, the territorial integrity of states, the 
peaceful resolution of disputes, non-interference 
in internal affairs, respect for human rights and 
basic freedoms, including the freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion and convictions, the equality 
of peoples and their right to determine their own 
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fate, cooperation among states, the fulfilment of 
obligations under international law—all reflect in 
their essence the ideas of developing a just and 
democratic peace that were contained in the very 
first foreign policy document of the socialist state. 
Europe, which had been a centre of global 
struggle during the cold war, became the first 
frontier in the struggle to assert the principles 
of peaceful coexistence as a dominant tendency 
in relations among states. For the first time in 
world history a conference of thirty-five heads of 
state and government on European security and 
cooperation adopted a wide-ranging code to gov- 
ern peaceful relations and cooperation among 
states in the interest of all participants. 

The Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe opened new prospects for a further 
strengthening of peace and security, for a fruit- 
ful development of relations and of cooperation 
among all European countries. Subsequently, in 
following the course defined in Helsinki the So- 
viet Union and other socialist countries have come 
out with new initiatives aimed at implement- 
ing all the propositions of the Conference’s Final 
Act. In particular, a number of proposals were 
made in November 1976 in the Declaration adopt- 
ed at the meeting of the Warsaw Treaty Orga- 
nisation’s Political Consultative Committee in 
Bucharest. They concerned measures designed 
to check the arms race and bring about disarma- 
ment, overcome Europe’s division into two op- 
posed military groupings, a proposed treaty in 
which participants in the European Conference 
would promise not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons against one another, and proposals to 
preclude a further widening of existing European 
military groupings. At meetings of participants 
in the European Conferences held in Belgrade in 
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1977-1978 and in Madrid in 1981-1983 the So- 
viet Union and other socialist countries proposed 
additional measures to deepen detente, pro- 
mote disarmament, and encourage the develop- 
ment of all-EKuropean cooperation (in particu- 
lar, with regard to the nalure conservation, tran- 
sportation and energy). 

At all its stages, the European Conference made 
clear the deep objective nature of the interest 
both socialist and capitalist states are taking 
in developing comprehensive, mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation and defined the general di- 
rection and concrete forms of such cooperation 
in the political, cultural and economic sphere. 
New opportunities became apparent for develop- 
ing cooperation between Europe’s two integra- 
tion communities. 

In February 1976 the CMEA addressed a pro- 
posal to the EEC to conclude an agreement on the 
basic principles of relations between the two organi- 
sations. That draft envisaged an agreement between 
the CMEA and CMEA member-countries, on the one 
hand, and the EEC and EEC member-countries, 
on the other, that would serve to create favour- 
able conditions and possibilities for equitable 
and mutually advantageous cooperation between 
both organisations and their member-states. That 
proposal expressed the spirit in which socialist 
countries were implementing the propositions of 
the Helsinki Final Act.!8 

That proposal, however, met with a negative 
response on the part of some politically influen- 
tial persons in EEC countries. Moreover, at a 
session of the Council of Ministers on 15 Novem- 
ber 1976, its Chairman, Max Van der Stoel (the 
Netherlands’ Minister of Foreign Affairs) stated 
that the “different competences” of the two in- 
ternational economic organisations permit the 
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FEC to negotiate only with individual CMEA 
members.}® 

The assertion that the CMEA is “non-compe- 
tent” to engage in negotiations with the EEC 
on the basis of equality is clearly groundless. 
Both international organisations have equal ob- 
server status at the United Nations. The right 
of the CMEA to conclude international treaties 
is recorded in Article 3, Paragraph 2, of the CMEA 
Charter, as well as in Articles 14 and 12. The 
CMEA had concluded agreements on cooperation 
with Yugoslavia, Finland, and several other coun- 
tries, as well as with international organisations 
(e.g. the International Labour Organization, the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, UNESCO). 
The scope of the CMEA’s authority to conclude 
treaties was emphasised in 1976 by the addition 
of certain amendments to its Charter. It must 
also be noted that many realistically-minded po- 
litical figures and researchers in Western Europe 
consider the agreements between the CMEA and 
the EEC to be entirely feasible. In particular, 
Eberhard Schulz of the Research Institute of 
the German Foreign Policy Society (FRG) wrote 
(in an article entitled “Moscow and the Problem 
of Integration in Western Europe”) that “the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance could 
receive from its member-states a mandate to con- 
clude agreements with the European Community 
relating to general principles of mutual trade. 
This is illustrated by the general agreement on 
cooperation concluded between the CMEA and 
Finland. ”° 

The reason for refusing a general agreement 
with the CMEA given by the Chairman of the 
EEC Council of Ministers and his willingness 
to conclude agreements with individual socialist 
countries reminds one of agreements made in the 
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European Parliament some fifteen years ago in 
support of a “common policy” of EEC member- 
states in their relations with individual East 
European countries. 

Soviet researchers and experts agree that nei- 
ther legal, nor organisational economic reasons 
exist that would impede the conclusion of a 
comprehensive framework agreement between the 
CMEA and CMEA member-countries on the one 
hand and the EEC and EEC member-countries 
on the other.24 

Since January 1975, EKEC member-countries 
are not permitted to conclude new trade agree- 
ments with socialist countries individually, 
while, since the expiration at the end of 1974 of 
the term of the formerly concluded agreements, 
bilateral agreements between member-countries of 
both integration organisations have been controll- 
ed through yearly protocols on the turnover. The 
objective need for a legal framework to engage 
in mutually beneficial and non-discriminatory 
trade on a multilateral and long-term basis is 
therefore strongly felt. 

Nevertheless the very slow negotiations that 
were initiated between the CMEA and the EEC 
continued to be marked by an unwillingness on 
the part of the EEC to recognise CMEA’s right 
to negotiate on behalf of all its member-states. 
Commenting on that position of the EEC, which 
has remained practically unchanged over many 
years, The Times has observed that the 
EEC’s intention to negotiate with individual 
countries independently of the USSR is an at- 
tempt to weaken ties within the socialist com- 
munity.22 Similarly, Richard Vaughan, a_ Brit- 
ish researcher, also describes the EEC’s objec- 
tive in these negotiations as “breaking up the 
solid communist front” .?% 
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The approach taken by some of EEC's res- 
ponsible officials reminds one of the projects to 
undermine the socialist community that have been 
developed in American political and scientific 
circles since the second half of the 1970s. For 
example, the authors of a collection entitled 
Soviet Strategy in Europe edited by Richard 
Pipes (1976) clearly specify two objectives. First, 
to undermine the unity of the socialist com- 
munity and disrupt relations of friendship and 
cooperation between the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states, especially member-states of the 
CMEA and the Warsaw Treaty Organisation. Se- 
cond, to find ways to “erode” the socialist so- 
cial system in both the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. In arguing for the “sound- 
ness” of these propositions, the authors of the 
collection present a distorted image of the So- 
viet Union’s internationalist policy. In partic- 
ular, they misrepresent the objectives and char- 
acter of socialist integration. Ignoring the actual 
nature of relations within the CMEA, in which 
all states enjoy equal rights and sovereignty 
and decisions are taken with the consent of all 
countries whose interests are concerned, they as- 
sert that the CMEA’s activity is subordinated to 
the Soviet Union’s “selfish” ends while sac- 
rificing the state interests of other countries.”4 

Similarly, imperialist reaction, and in par- 
ticular ruling circles in the United States em- 
ployed instruments of “psychological warfare” to 
“erode” socialism. In violation of both the 
letter and spirit of the Final Act signed 
in Helsinki by leaders of 33 states representing 
Europe, the United States and Canada, global 
anti-Soviet and anti-socialist campaigns have 
been launched in the West. In particular, the USA 
finances the widely-known subversive radio sta- 
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tions that have brazenly given themselves the 
names of “Freedom” and “Free Europe”. To 
provide a political and ideological cover for 
opposing the process of detente, doubts are sown 
concerning the possibility and appropriateness 
of its further development, the meaning of the 
Final Act is distorted, and the principles and 
agreements reached in Helsinki are given a 
false interpretation. Instruments of ideological 
struggle are also employed by imperialists to 
exert pressure on socialist countries during po- 
litical and economic negotiations between states 
representing the opposing systems. 

Such plans to impede socialist integration and 
undermine the socialist community are built on 
sand, for they contradict the objective tendency 
towards a consolidation of socialist countries that 
derives from the internationalist nature of their 
social system based on a single-type economic 
basis, namely, a social ownership of means of 
production, a single-type state system that rests 
on the power vested in the people led by the 
working class, and acommon international teach- 
ing, namely, Marxism-Leninism. 

There is no need to say that subversive acti- 
vities by imperialist reaction against the social- 
ist community naturally do not cease. In cases 
in which they are helped by errors and miscal- 
culations in internal policy possibilities develop 
for an activisation of elements that are hostile 
to socialism. This happened in Poland in 1981, 
when the most aggressive circles of capitalist 
states attempted to take advantage of the grave 
situation there to exert additional political, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic and ideological pressures on 
the Soviet Union, Poland, and other socialist 
countries. Washington tries to involve its West 
European allies in its current offensive against 
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detente. Already in 1980 the European Parlia- 
ment, the Commission and the Council of Minis- 
ters adopted measures that accorded with that 
American policy. Under the pretext of con- 
demning events in Afghanistan, anti-Soviet res- 
olutions were adopted, and certain discriminatory 
decisions made on economic relations with social- 
ist states (that were soon discarded). In the late 
1981 and early 1982, the European Community's 
governing bodies again associated themselves 
with the United States’ adventurist policy. In 
January 1982, at a meeting in Brussels, the 
European Community’s Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs adopted a communique that condemned the 
actions of the Polish government aimed at nor- 
malising the situation in the country and con- 
tained practically open threats against Poland 
and its allies. (The inappropriateness of that 
action was so apparent that the government of 
Greece dismissed its representative for signing 
that communique.) There followed a partial reduc- 
tion in trade and economic relations with Po- 
land and the Soviet Union and new obstacles in 
credit relations with CMEA member-countries. 

The Twenty-Sixth Session of the CMEA (June 
1982) stressed that these actions are designed 
to aggravate international tensions and impede 
the development of peaceful, mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation, and that as crude violations 
of generally recognised norms of international 
life, the principles of the United Nations Charter 
and the Final Act of the Conference on Secur- 
ity and Cooperation in Europe they contradict 
not only the interests of CMEA member-countries 
but those of all peoples throughout the world 
as well. The session noted the inadmissibility 
of any form of interference in the domestic 
affairs of a CMEA member-country, namely, the 
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Polish People’s Republic.** It reaffirmed the 
CMEA member-countries’ interest in developing 
trade and economic as well as scientific and 
technical links with those capitalist states that 
are prepared to cooperate on terms of equality 
and mutual advantage while adhering to cor- 
responding propositions of the Helsinki Confer- 
ence’s Final Act. 

Some of the West European specialists on 
relations between the EEC and the CMEA, John 
Pinder among them, have written that coun- 
tries of the socialist community are more inter- 
ested in developing economic ties than are West 
European countries. This leads him to conclude 
that the EEC’s “export and import policy can 
exert a strong influence in inducing the USSR 
to adopt a behaviour that is compatible with 
the Community’s interests”.*° Soviet authors, 
for their part, do not agree that the increased 
international tensions that would result from 
such a policy could serve “the Community’s in- 
terests”. Past experience has also shown that 
attempts to exert pressure on the Soviet Union 
are a waste of time. The Soviet Union needs 
ties and exchanges in the economic and scientific 
and technical fields no more than do West Euro- 
pean countries. The Soviet total imports from 
capitalist countries are less than one and a 
half per cent of its gross social product. Clearly 
this is not a decisive element in Soviet economic 
development. 

From the point of view of West European 
countries the Soviet Union and the CMEA as a 
whole are major economic partners. During the 
1970s CMEA member-countries used the advan- 
tages of the socialist system to achieve signifi- 
cant advances in economic development and 
increase their economic and scientific and tech- 
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nical potential; in doing this they relied on their 
own efforts as well as on mutual cooperation. 
The national income of CMEA member-countries 
as a whole increased by 66 per cent between 
1970 and 1980, while their gross industrial output 
grew by 84 per cent. The average annual level 
of agricultural output also increased. The rate 
of growth in national income and_ industrial 
output was nearly double that of developed 
capitalist countries. 


All-European Cooperation 
and the Further Development 
of Integration Policy in Western Europe 


Socialist states have based their policy of 
comprehensive cooperation with Western coun- 
tries on the premise that economic relations 
must develop on a mutually advantageous basis 
that precludes any imposed conditions. Posstbili- 
ties for developing mutually advantageous rela- 
tions are quite wide. The socialist countries’ 
market offers a demand for high-quality equip- 
ment. This represents an additional stimulus to 
Western countries to enlarge their productive 
capacities and thus reduce unemployment. In 
1980 the volume of trade between Western 
Europe and CMEA countries was nearly 60,000 
million dollars, which is ten times larger than 
the United States’ trade turnover with social- 
ist countries. Trade with the East provides wages 
for two million workers in Western Europe— 
a Serious consideration at a time of growing unem- 
ployment. Objectively Western countries are in- 
terested in the raw materials and energy resources 
that CMEA countries possess. This includes 80 
per cent of the world’s deposits of manganese ores 
and apatites; 66 per cent of the deposits of nickel, 
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wolfram and asbestos; approximately 50 per cent 
of iron ore, zinc and copper; 40 per cent of natural 
gas; and 30 per cent of coal and petroleum. 
Long-term agreements on economic and scientif- 
ic and technical cooperation currently in ef- 
fect between socialist countries and West Euro- 
pean states envisage a coordinated resolution of 
fuel, energy and raw materials problems. A char- 
acteristic feature of such agreements is that 
their centre of gravity is shifting from the sphere 
of traditional commodity exchanges to that of 
large-scale compensatory agreements. For exam- 
ple, by 1985 the implementation of long-term 
agreements on deliveries of natural gas from the 
Soviet Union will provide 30 percent of the nat- 
ural gas consumed in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and 25 per cent of that consumed in 
France.?? 

The importance of developing economic and 
scientific and technical relations with countries 
of the socialist community is recognised by in- 
fluential European Community’s business cir- 
cles. In particular, Giovanni Aguelli, the former 
Chairman of Confindustria, the Italian Federa- 
tion of Industry, has stressed in an article en- 
titled “East-West Trade: A European View” (1980) 
that the West European perception of this problem 
differs fundamentally from the American one, 
and that a disruption of such ties harms West 
European interests. *° Likewise, Edward Heath, 
the former British Prime-Minister, has stated that 
“a policy of embargo and of similar measures 

- would produce a boomerang effect and would 
strike at the very heart of the West’s most vital 
interests” .?° 

A concession to pressures from Washington to 
involve countries of the European Economic 
Community in an economic blockade of socialist 
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countries would undermine the economic foun- 
dations of detente and cooperation in Europe 
that were developed over many years. Those who 
submit to such pressures expose their own econ- 
omies to other pressures from their American 
competitors who are counting on weakening EEC 
economies and depriving them of important 
sources of raw materials, as well as markets. It was 
therefore natural that in August 1982, the Euro- 
pean Community declared that US interference 
in the execution of agreements to deliver Soviet 
natural gas was inadmissible. The government 
of France declared that the contracts signed by 
French firms in connection with the project to 
construct a gas pipeline linking Siberia to West- 
ern Europe must be fulfilled. A similar deci- 
sion was taken by Italy’s government. The gov- 
ernments of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and of Great Britain adopted the same position 
so that American appeals to Western solidarity 
remained ineffective. In an interview to the 
British newspaper The Guardian in February 
1982, the Chancellor of the FRG, Helmut Schmidt 
stressed that the major threat to Western unity 
is the current world economic crisis and its 
impact on Western Europe’s economies. That 
crisis, he noted, threatens to generate financial, 
monetary and trade conflicts between Western 
countries and social and political problems within 
them. This is why measures that harm the in- 
terests of West European economies should be 
rejected—a factor that Americans do not take 
into consideration. 

There is thus a continuous struggle between 
two contradictory tendencies in the attitude of 
the EEC leading circles towards the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries that is reflected 
in vacillations in the Community’s coordinated 
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policy. That struggle is also influenced by the 
variety of positions adopted by individual member- 
states, the mutual opposition of various political 
forces within them, and also by pressures from 
the United States. 

Objective economic needs are pushing West 
European countries to develop all-European eco- 
nomic and scientific and technical cooperation, 
and this cannot be altered by subjective pres- 
sures from the United States. One cannot but 
agree with a recent forecast by Kenneth Waltz, 
a well-known American specialist on interna- 
tional affairs: in a study entitled Theory of In- 
ternational Politics he states that the Soviet 
Union and the European Community will in 
fact cooperate “on many issues of importance” 
irrespective of whether or not this pleases the 
United States.?° 

The efforts of some Western political circles 
to use the EEC mechanism for hostile provoca- 
tions against socialist countries do not facili- 
tate the development of such a cooperation. 
This was illustrated in July 1976, during the 
first general direct elections of the European 
Parliament when the West German delegation 
to the Community’s Council declared that the 
decision to hold elections will be extended to 
Berlin’s western sectors. Under the terms adopted 
in the Federal Republic of Germany in 1978, 
the three representatives of West Berlin are 
listed as deputies to the European Par- 
liament from the FRG and vested with cor- 
responding rights. A number of European Com- 
munity’s institutions are located in West Berlin. 

The Soviet Union’s response to the attempts 
to violate the Quadripartite Agreement on West 
Berlin was contained in a statement of its Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of 3 August 1976, ad- 
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dressed to the Ambassadors of the United States, 
Great Britain and France in Moscow. It stressed 
that “the western sectors of Berlin possess their 
own special status and mode of government. They 
are not a component part of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, and are not governed by it. 
Nor are they under the jurisdiction of bodies 
of the European Community, no matter what 
reservations may be made. An extension of the 
competence of the European Community to Ber- 
lin’s western sectors would constitute a revision 
of that city’s status, which was defined by the 
Quadripartite Agreement of 3 September 1971 
and other four-power decisions and agreements. 
West Berlin’s direct or indirect participation in 
elections to the European Parliament would con- 
stitute a crude violation of the Quadripartite 
Agreement and would be incompatible with the 
striving expressed by its parties to avoid compli- 
cations in the region to which the Agreement 
applies. ”1 

Attempts made by some Western circles to 
use the European Community as instrument of 
a policy that is hostile to socialist countries serves 
NATO policy objectives while impeding the de- 
velopment of an independent policy by West 
European states that meets their own national 
interests. 

In recognising the incompatibility of the Unit- 
ed States’ foreign policy with their own country’s 
national interests, some politically influential 
persons in Western Europe believe that this prob- 
lem can be resolved by establishing an auton- 
omous military-political association of West Eu- 
ropean states. In particular, a number of polit- 
ical figures in France have approved the idea 
of creating European nuclear forces in which 
the Federal Republic of Germany could partici- 
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pate providing that it leaves NATO. Similar 
interpretations have been given to the Gen- 
scher-Colombo Plan, as well as a variety of other 
projects for reviving the West European alliance 
designed to transform the European Community 
into a new military-political bloc. 

Whatever the actual intentions of such advo- 
cates of a military-political integration in West- 
ern Europe, objectively the creation of such a 
bloc would only contribute to Washington’s pol- 
icy objectives. Above all this would represent 
a further escalation of the arms race and a result- 
ing growth of international tensions. It would 
also disrupt the existing balance of forces on 
the European continent and would make it more 
difficult to provide equal security for both 
Western and Eastern states which is a major 
premise for stabilising the situation in Europe. 
It is therefore hardly surprising that the trans- 
formation of the European Community into a 
military-political bloc has long been a dream 
of the most active “Atlantists”. For example, 
at a meeting in Washington of delegations from 
the US Congress and the European Parliament 
in January 1980, David Nicolson (Great Britain) 
expressed his “regrets” that the “European Com- 
munity had not developed more extensive links 
with NATO” and suggested that “a closer link 
to NATO should be explored.”*? It has already 
been noted above that NATO has played a key 
role in issues that bear on the military-political 
orientation of European Community’s member- 
states. To endow the European Community with 
military functions would simply mean that Wash- 
ington could exert a still greater influence on 
the EEC through the system of military-industrial 
ties of American monopolies in Western Europe, 
as well as through the levers of NATO mechanism, 
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It should be noted that Washington has always 
tried to use the ERC’s diverse and widening activ- 
ities to serve the strategic interests of NATO. 
In particular, the admission of new countries 
into the Community who are not members of 
NATO was welcomed because it facilitated the 
expansion of NATO as well. It is not a mere 
coincidence that Spain’s negotiations on its ad- 
mission to the European Community took place 
at the same time as its negotiations for admis- 
sion to NATO. And while differences of opin- 
ion and apprehensions among EC members (in 
particular France) about the economic condi- 
tions and probable consequences of the expansion 
delay Spain’s admission to the EEC, in 1982, 
as a result of the decision taken by its ruling 
circles, Spain became NATO's sixteenth member. 

The existence of a connection between mem- 
bership in the European Community and in 
NATO has long been recognised by European 
political leaders. In particular, Olof Palme, who 
was then Sweden’s Prime-Minister, explained 
the impossibility for his country to join the 
European Community by referring to its tradi- 
tional neutrality. Stressing the fact that members 
of the Community are simultaneously members 
of NATO, he noted that in such a situation it 
was not possible to belong to the EEC and be 
a neutral state. Accordingly, Sweden’s partici- 
pation in the EEC would constitute a change in 
its policy of non-participation in military al- 
liances and would disrupt the existing balance in 
Northern Europe.** It is obvious that a military- 
political integration within the framework of 
the European Community would simply strength- 
en such linkages. Throughout NATO’s his- 
tory the United Stated has used that bloc as a 
lever to exert political and economic pressure 
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on its allies. In particular, Washington relied 
on the NATO mechanism to impose on EEC mem- 
ber-states decisions which impede their polit- 
ical and economic cooperation with the East. 
The dependence of member-states on Washington 
would increase if a military-political integration 
were to take place within the EEC framework. 

Nor is there historical evidence to support 
the argument that a military-political integra- 
tion within the EEC framework is needed to 
provide for Western Europe’s security because 
of a “threat” from the East. 

Above all, policies towards countries of the 
Socialist community that are based on the threat 
of force have not been effective, for the actions 
of one side have invariably produced counterac- 
tions by the other. The further escalation of 
the arms race that would result from the creation 
of a new military-political bloc could not pro- 
mote the security of West European states. To 
achieve a position of military superiority has 
been a traditional and unattainable objective 
of “Atlantic policy”, which places a heavy burden 
on West European economies already suffering 
from the economic crisis and may therefore produce 
serious economic, social, and political compli- 
cations and ultimately lead to a military catas- 
trophe. Secondly, the best means for providing 
security would be the creation of an all-European, 
rather than West European security system that 
can be established through military detente. 
While not removing differences between the East 
and the West, this would make superfluous the 
American military guarantees to Western Europe 
that have made it dependent on the United 
States. Such a system could be formed if in the 
course of negotiations on problems of disarmament 
West European states would dissociate them- 
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selves from the harsh framework of “Atlantic 
discipline” that has been imposed upon them by 
the United States, and would consider more close- 
ly the Soviet Peace Programme developed by 
the 24th, 25th and 26th Congresses of the CPSU 
and subsequently embodied in foreign policy ac- 
tivities of the USSR with the support of its allies. 
In spite of the great complexity of the current 
international situation, international tensions can 
be reduced through a dialogue based on mutual 
respect and equality and through business-like 
constructive negotiations. This would promote a 
growing confidence among states, mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation. An issue that is 
central to Europe’s destiny and to avoiding the 
growing threat of a world-wide nuclear missile 
war concerns a joint reduction in the level of 
military confrontation rather than its increase 
through a military-political integration of West 
European states. A communique issued by a 
Meeting of the Warsaw Treaty Organisation’s 
Committee of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in De 
cember 1981 emphasised that “the states represen- 
ted at the Meeting hold the view that it is 
both important and necessary that participating 
states of the European Conference continue to 
strengthen security and develop cooperation on 
the European continent in accordance with the 
propositions of the Final Act and within the 
framework of the process initiated in Helsinki”. 
The communique also noted the great importance 
of precluding steps to create new military-po- 
litical alliances, to widen existing ones and to 
extend their activities to new regions. At the 
same time participants of the Meeting reiterat- 
ed proposals repeatedly made by their govern- 
ments to simultaneously dismantle the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation and NATO, and initially 
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| their military organisations, by first reducing . 
their level of military activity.4 
Proposals to increase military confrontation 
in Europe are producing a growing resistance 
among wide sections of the population in West 
| European countries. The ranks of the anti-war 
| movement now include representatives of the 
most varied political trends and social layers, 
ranging from Communists and Social Democrats 
to Christian Democrats, and from workers and 
peasants to representatives of realistically-mind- 
| ed sections of the bourgeoisie. Communists are 
seeking to form a wide front of all anti-war 
forces. In April 1980, at a meeting of European 
Communist and Workers’ Parties in Paris, par- 
| ticipants addressed an appeal to the working 
| class, the peasantry and intellectuals, trade un- 
ions, religious groups, women’s and youth’s and 
| other organisations, to scientists and artists, Mem- 
| bers of Parliaments and representatives of the 
business world to decisively oppose Washington’s 
plans to impose on Western Europe the role of 
| a “world policeman” in disregard of the national 
interests of West Europeans themselves. It 
also addressed an appeal to repel the offensive 
| of international reaction on the Final Act adopt- 
| ed in Helsinki and prevent a sabotage of all 
activities relating to peaceful cooperation be- 
tween Europe’s socialist and capitalist states.3® 
That meeting contributed to a further activisa- 
tion of the struggle of the continent’s popular 
| masses against the serious danger hanging over 
| Europe as a result of the United States’ aggres- 
| sive policy. The European working-class movement 
has become increasingly active. This is recognised 
even by the bourgeois press. In particular, The 
New York Times noted in November 1981 that 
| “Organizations like the European Free Trade Union 
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Confederation, which includes most West Eu- 
ropean unions, and the Socialist International 
are seeking to mobilize support throughout the 
European Community for ... outlawing nuclear 
weapons; extending detente.... American econom- 
ic and military policies are targets of strong 
criticism.”°° The demands of the anti-war move- 
ment in countries of the European Community 
include opposition to extending the Common 
Market activities to the military-political 
sphere. 

It is natural that different interests of 
different countries and different social lay- 
ers should express themselves within the West 
European anti-war .movement together with 
different attitudes towards defining concrete 
ways for preventing a new war. But a domi- 
nant tendency that is continuing to gain strength 
is a wish to develop a dialogue and to cooperate 
with countries of Eastern Europe. 

Persistent efforts to carry on such a dialogue 
and cooperate are also made by the Soviet Union 
and other socialist states. Their position rests 
on the view that international relations as a 
whole are now approaching a clearly delineated 
fork in the road. On the one side there is a road 
leading towards a strengthening of peace and 
the development of peaceful cooperation between 
all states on the basis of a strict respect for 
the independence, rights, and interests of each, 
of non-interference in internal affairs and of joint 
efforts to strengthen general security and mutual 
confidence. That road is clearly sketched in the 
decisions of the Helsinki Conference and in many 
other inter-governmental documents of the past 
decade. It is also confirmed by the practical 
experience of many nations during that decade, 
particularly in Europe. On the other side there 
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is the road towards which mankind is being 
pushed by a new generation of cold war-mongers 
and proponents of a dangerous balancing on the 
brink of a real war. 

As for the Soviet Union and other members 
of the socialist community, they are firmly com- 
mitted to a course of securing lasting peace and 
peaceful mutually advantageous cooperation am- 
ong all states, irrespective of their social and 
political system. The joint communique of the 
meeting of party and state leaders, which took 
place in Moscow on 28 June 1983, made it emp- 
hatic that the states-participants were resolved 
to expand their relations with other states on 
the basis of peaceful coexistence in the future, 
too. They called on European states to put in 
every effort in order to avert the nuclear threat 
from Europe and make Europe a continent of 
peace free of nuclear weapons, a continent with 
all the states cooperating on the principle of 
full equality and mutual respect to promote the 
progress and welfare of their peoples, as well as 
tranquillity, mutual understanding and security 
in Europe and globally. 

The future will show which of these roads the 
West European states will take, and what role 
will their participation in the European Com- 
munity play in that decision. 

In the statement of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet Covernment 
made on November 24, 1983, emphasis was laid 
on the determination of the USSR and other 
socialist countries to take steps to ensure their 
security in view of the deployment of American 
first strike nuclear missiles in Western Europe. 

At the same time the Soviet leadership appea- 
led to the leaders of the USA and the West 
European countries to once again consider the 
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consequences these NATO plans may have for 
their own peoples and the whole of mankind. 
The statement firmy and clearly confirms the 
Soviet Union’s adherence to its principled poli- 
cy aimed at discontinuing the spiralling arms 
race, including nuclear, diminishing and, finai- 
ly, eliminating the threat of nuclear war. 



























































































CONCLUSION 


The history of the formation and development 
of an international state-monopoly association 
in Western Europe points to the emergence of 
a new phenomenon in the economics and _ pol- 
itics of capitalist countries. Without altering 
the essence of these countries’ social system, 
West European integration has a tangible impact 
on their political life, mutual relations, and their 
international policy. While the orientation of 
“European construction” is governed by the in- 
terests of monopoly capital, that policy also 
reflects the influence of growing democratic forces 
in West European countries. It} also devel- 
ops in the context of shifts in the balance of 
forces in the world at atime when the socialist 
community’s might and global influence are 
increasing. 

These major class, political factors constitute 
a basis for the play of contradictory tenden- 
cies in the implementation of the policy pur- 
sued by the ruling circles of the member-states 
that is coordinated within the European Com- 
munity’s framework and through its political 
mechanism. The resulting degree of coordination 
of such policy differs in these states’ different 
spheres and joint activities. While the Communi- 
ty’s political mechanism is an arena of an intense 
struggle by both national states and monop- 
olies for leadership, this does not preclude a 
gradual onward movement of Community coun- 
tries towards political integration if the interests 
of their ruling classes require such a development. 
The scope of coordination policies of Community 
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members is gradually expanding. This is also 
manifest in their international activities. While 
there is yet no integrated, joint foreign policy 
of the European Community, the possibility of 
its emergence does exist. 

The substance of activilies carried out on be- 
half of the European Community in the sphere 
of international relations clearly shows traits that 
have been described by Lenin at the beginning 
of the century when he considered the possibil- 
ity of the emergence of capitalist United States 
of Europe.! This refers to efforts by the monopoly 
bourgeoisie to “jointly suppressing socialism in 
Europe” by attempting to transform the Com- 
munity into an instrument of economic, political, 
ideological and military pressure on the social- 
ist community and on left-wing forces within 
West European countries. This also refers to a 
struggle against other states to recarve the world 
and inter—imperialist rivalry, especially against 
the USA, that powerful centre of world capitalism. 

The development of joint policies by European 
Community member-states also reflects the strug- 
gle which involves basic foreign policy issues of 
capitalist states in the context of a specific 
global situation. Imperialism’s sphere of domi- 
nation is shrinking and rivalry among its major 
“power centres” is becoming increasingly intense. 
American monopolies become more and more ag- 
gressive as they try to displace their West Eu- 
ropean competitors. Attempts of US imperialism 
to rely on arms while trying to turn back the 
irreversible course of history threaten to pro- 
duce a military conflagration that may destroy 
European civilisation. It is increasingly appar- 
ent that imperialism’s objective of destroying 
real socialism in Europe is absurd, for socialism 
has become a material and political force that 
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is capable of checking the aggressive plans of 
imperialism since it no longer possesses military 
superiority. 

This is why there is a growing recognition by 
West European ruling circles of the urgency of 
continuing, for the sake of their own interests, the 
all-European process whose contours were clearly 
delineated in the Final Act adopted in Helsinki. 
The persistent efforts of the Soviet Union and 
other countries of the socialist community to 
continue a dialogue with Western countries and 
extend cooperation with them are clearing the 
road for the detente that the most aggressive 
circles are seeking to block. Important premises 
exist for an eventual prevalence of political realism 
over calls to return to an “Atlantic” policy in 
the struggle that is currently under way within the 
European Community. 
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Committee of Commercial Organisations 210 
Committee of Permanent Representatives 205-06, 231, 
234, 250, 288 
Council of Ministers 151, 167, 174, 173, 176, 203-09, 
220-22, 225, 228, 231, 233, 234, 237-40, 242, 247, 
248, 250-52, 258, 265-67, 270-73, 275, 283, 288, 
289, 346, 328, 331, 335, 363, 368, 369, 373, 378 
Court of Justice 203, 208, 209, 265, 276 
Customs Union 134, 137, 157, 224, 228 
Economic and Monetary Union 228-30, 235-36, 308, 363 
Economic and Social Committee 176 
Political Committee 234, 235, 239 
Union of the Industries 159, 162, 210 

European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 136, 163, 226, 
227, 290, 294, 299 

European Fund for improving conditions of life and la- 
bour 173 

European Fund of Regional Cooperation 241 

European Monetary Union 174 

European Movement 47-49, 51, 53-55, 57, 65, 68, 72, 
444-2, 252 

European Parliament (before 1962 Assembly) 115, 142, 
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156, 161, 167, 181-83, 188, 189, 191, 192, 194, 197, 
203, 207, 244, 245, 220, 224, "934, 234, 241, 248, 
249, 251-59, 262- 69, 272, 288- 89, 308, 317, 341, 
344, 359, 363, 365, 370, 373, 378-80 

European People’ 8 Party 255- 57, 266 

European Social Fund 170 

European Trade Union 
Confederation 175, 384-85 


Federation of Liberal and Democratic Parties 254, 257 

Food and Agricultural Organisation (FAO) 369 

Foreign Policy Research Institute of Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity 108, 124 

French Institute of International Relations 280, 342, 343 

French Socialist Party 50, 171, 182, 187, 189, 192-95, 
253, 258 


General Agreement on Trade and Tariff (GATT) 294 
General Confederation of Labour (CGT, France) 176 
General Federation of Trade Unions (Belgium) 253 
Genera] Italian Confederation of Labour 175, 176 
Geneva Institute of International Studies 63, 101 


Institute for International Affairs (Rome) 49 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) 318 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 174, 
175, 177 

International Energy Agency 318-19 

International Labour Organisation 369 

International Monetary Fund (IMF) 318 

Italian Socialist Party 187-89 





Jean Moulin Club 165 


Labour Party of Great Britain 50, 55, 79, 195-75, 231, 
264 
League of Arab States 327 
League of Nations 28, 30, 32-35 
European Commission 33-35 
Liaison Bureau of Social 
Democratic Parties of the EEC 184 
London School of Economics 362 
London School of Economics 
and Political Science 322 


MRP (Mouvement Républicain Populaire, France) 50, 


75 
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National Association of Publishers (USA) 46 
National Front against the Common 
Market (Denmark) 264 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO) 5, 6, 43, 61-68, 71, 72, 74, 75, 78, 80, 88-91, 
94, 96, 98, 103, 106-09, 117, 124, 134, 136-38, 147, 
160, 215, 216, 218, 219, 222, 223, 245, 259, 276, 
284, 294-99, 301-05, 310-13, 315, 349-22, 338-50, 
358, 359, 361, 379-83 
Council 61, 62, 75, 78, 89, 90, 124, 297, 310, 324, 
339, 343 
Eurogroup 346, 347 
European Programming Group 346 
North Atlantic Assembly 320, 345 


Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development 218, 294, 318 
Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 58, 60, 64, 70, 74, 
76, 85, 87, 134, 136, 175, 293-94 
Council 59, 70, 71 
Special committee of experts 134 
Organisation of the Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) 327 


Palestine Liberation 

Organisation (PLO) 328 
Pan-European Union 19-22, 29, 32, 36, 38, 39, 47 
Portuguese Communist Party 260 


Radical Party of France 257 

Republican Party of the USA 20, 69 

Research Institute of the German 
Society for Foreign Affairs (Bonn) 344 


Social Democratic Party of 
Germany (SDPG) 192, 258 
Socialist Documentation and 
Propaganda Centre to Campaign 
for a United States of Europe 180 
Socialist International 181, 182, 184, 189, 197, 199, 385 
Socialist Movement for a United States 
of Europe, initially Movement for a Socialist 
United States of Europe 50, 180 
Spaak committee 116 


Union of Socialist Parties of 
the European Community 189, 192, 258 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 369 
United Nations Organisation (UNO) 218, 283, 313, 328, 
354, 369, 373 
Security Council 327 
US Joint Chiefs of Staff 107 


Warsaw Treaty Organisation 105, 117, 365, 371, 383 
Committee of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 383 
Political Consultative 
Committee 352, 367 
Washington economic research center 34 
Western yaion (1948) 51-53, 55, 58, 64, 62, 65, 66, 89, 
90, 10 
West European Union 103, 218, 302, 347, 380 
World Confederation of Labour 175, 177 
initially International 
Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions 174, 175 
European Organisation 175 
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